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INTRODUCTION. 



No subject can present a higher interest than aa - 
inquiry into the state and prospects of the produc- 
tive industry of England. Whatever tends to correct 
error, or introduce improvement into the operation 
of that industry, must affect the comfort of so large 
a population, that no research, bestowed on such a 
subject, can be accounted too minute, no labour too 
long. 

Fruilful as has been (he present age in changes, 
military and political, there has occurred an almost 
equal degree of revolution in the value of money 
and the productive power of labour and capital, de- 
partments in general so tranquil as hardly to attract 
the notice of the historian. Those of our readers 
who are of an age to recollect the peace of 1 783 can- 
Dol have foi^otten the general discouragement 
caused by the relinquishment of our American Colo- 
nici>, followed as it was by a season of great financial 
dilficully. They will remember with more Katisfac- 
tioii the revival of our commercial activity in the 
years preceiKng tlie French Revolution, and the dis- 
cussions whether we were indelited for ho beneficial 
a change lo the natural course of circumstances or 
ihi- conduct of Mr. Pitt. This was followed by the 
war wiih France — a period subversive ofall previous 
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calculation in finance, since, after experiencing 
pecuniary difficulty during a few years, our resources 
appeared to expand with our wants, and continued 
so long abundant, that we had no little difficulty in 
anticipating the possibility of a recurrence of em- 
barrassment. 

That which took place at the close of the war 
(1815 and 1816) was altogether unexpected, and the 
public, accounting pecuniary straits incompatible 
with our brilliant success in the field, clung to the ex- 
pectation that their distress would disappear as soon 
as peace should be firmly established. This hope 
was confirmed by the revival of our commercial 
activity in 1817 and 1818, but the succeeding years 
dispelled the illusion, and taught us that the evils of 
transition were not yet at an end. 

During the last and present year circumstances 
have become more favourable, and our lower orders, 
in particular, enjoy a larger share of comfort than 
they have known for a long period. Still it might be 
going too far, were we to flatter ourselves that our 
embarrassments had reached their close. The un- 
fortunate coincidence between the relief of the con- 
sumer and the distress of the producer of corn, 
joined to the portion of uncertainty always attendant 
on a commerce of export, convey a warning that a sea- 
son of difficulty must yet elapse, ere our circumstan- 
ces become thoroughly adapted to our new and more 
natural state. There exists in some branches a 
want of employment ; in others, a remarkable dis- 
proportion in the rate of wages and salaries to the 
earnings of the employer; — the whole affi^rding a 
painful lesson how little either the public or our 
rulers foresaw the consequence of lavish expenditure, 
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and how few among those 'who undertook to enlight- 
en them, either in parliament, or through the medium 
of the press, were acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces of fonner periods of transition from wax to 
peace. 

To elucidate by a careful survey of facts and 
documents, the obscurities of the past, and to ofier 
Bu^estions which may perhaps tend to facihtate our 
transition to a more safe and steady state of things, 
is the object of this volume. We shall begin by 
endeavouring to account for our financial prosperity 
during the war, and to explain the causes of the 
reverse that followed the peace. No one has yet 
attempted to show how far our increase of wealth 
during the war was real, and how far nominal — a dis- 
tinction, which, if subversive of a part of the flatter- 
ing picture with which we gratified our imagination 
dunng our long contest, has the consoling accompani- 
ment, that the decrease of our wealth since the peace 
will be found, by following up a similar reasoning, to 
be lar less than is commonly apprehended. 

This inquiry will be necessarily connected with 
researches into the intricate topics of Money and 
Exchange. How far did the substitution of paper for 
metallic currency prove an addition to our resour- 
ces ? At what period did that hazardous experiment 
cease to afibrd relief, or become productive of loss ? 
And do not the public at present labour under a 
general misapprehension in regard to the effect of 
ibe resumption of cash payments, attributing to the 
act of 1819, commonly called Mr. Peers Bill, that 
&11 of prices, that recovery of the value of money 
which ought to be traced to a more powerful cause ? 
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Our next topic shall be the state of our aghci 
ture, and the causes of the distress that has assaik 
this, the most flourishing during the war of all tl 

i branches of our industry. Here also, the attentr 

observer will find much miscalculation to correi 
and misapprehension to remove. In attempting tb 
we shall draw a comparison of the charges attenda 
on British and Contin^tal agriculture, and ventu 
on the more difficult inquiry how far our produce 
likely to continue at its present rate ; also how far 
low price of corn is or is not conducive to the exte 
sion of our productive industry. 

A more cheering theme will be opened to us 1 
the increase of our population, the adequacy of o 
produce to its support, and the refutation of the di 
couraging theories circulated on this subject durii 
the war. An intimate connexion evidently prevai 
\ between increase of numbers and increase of wealtl 

particularly in a town population, among who 
labour is subdivided, and the possession of capi( 
' *! gives assurance of profitable employment 

These and similar topics will occupy the great 
part of our volume : the remainder shall be appr 
priated to the discussion of propositions for the i 
lief of our suffering classes, founded on the evide 
tendency of our resources to increase. 

To objects such as these any attachment to par 
; politics would evidently be unsuited. A write 

thoroughly impressed with the importance of ti 

r subject, and animated by the hope of renderi] 

i service to his countrymen, will consider as a seconi 

[j ary object the notice either of men in office or the 

'}l opponents. While he speaks with commendation 
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measures, which bear the etamp of good intention or 
laboriouB exertion, he will animadvert without re- 
serve on Buch ae are indicative of hasty or imperfect 
viewi. It is on this ground, far more than on de- 
itnency of zeal for the general good, that our public 
men are vulnerable. " In retirement," said an emi- 
nent public charatiter, " I became sensible, that, 
vben in place, I had been deficient in almost every 
thing but diligence."* The functions of our heads 
of <^ce are often ill distributed : the assistance af- 
forded to them in the higher and more difficult de- 
partments is apparently very imperfect ; and their 
minds, engaged from day to day in devising expedi- 
ents to meet a temporary urgency, become less and 
less accustomed to long-continued reflection on one 
subject, uid to the conclusions for which such re- 
flection is indispensable. Without an admission of 
this nature, how can we account for their delaying so 
hn^ the adoption of a decisive course in regard to 
Ireland ; or, their postponing in this country, till the 
eighth year after the war, the financial measures 
which were called for by a state of peace .-* 

An equal disposition to impartiality will, it is 
hoped, be traced when we cany our views abroad, 
and speak either of that nation which hereditary 
(ee]ing still represents as our rival in Europe, or of 
that which contests of recent date have brought 
fonrard as our opponent on the farther shore of the 
Atlantic. A personal residence of several years in 
France has given the author occasion to mark the 
national character, to study the political resources, 
to calculate the prospective power of our once* 
dreaded neighbour. It has satisfied him that though 

* HwAaMon od tbe BolLon QaMtioB. 1610. 
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France is still the greatest of continental states, yet 
that England may soon dismiss the apprehensions 
entertained by our forefathers, and rest tranquil in 
the assurance of the more rapid increase of her 
population, wealth, and power. May we not add, 
that these views receive confirmation from the con- 
duct of our rulers, who, when France was in a man- 
ner at the disposal of this country and of allies ready 
to join in any project of partition, accounted it im- 
politic either to weaken her frontiers by the reten- 
tion of fortresses, or to cripple her trade by the im- 
position of restrictions? How different then our 
present situation, from that of former years, when 
we were obliged to seek security in foreign alliances, 
and to postpone the correction of domestic abuses 
from a dread of exciting discontent! The most 
sincere well-wisher to his country may now speak 
with freedom of past transactions, viewing them 
merely as historical facts, — as events which, though 
not remote in date, may be boldly scrutinized with- 
out any prejudicial effect on our present situation. 

The disposition of the public is fortunately in 
coincidence with this state of things. During the 
war events followed in too quick succession to admit 
of deliberate reflection, or to afford a basis for in- 
structive conclusions: — all was absorbed in the 
bustle of action, in an expectation of change. At 
present the public may be compared to those who, 
retired from active life, pass their transactions in re- 
view with the advantage of leisure and experience, 
— a situation far more favourable than the ardour of 
a contest, for appreciating both the extent of our 
sacrifices, and the results of which they have been 
productive. 
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In attempting to elucidate these, we shall proceed 
with a scrupulous reference to facts and documents : 
but though such details must necessarilj fonn the 
t>ody of the book, we shall hope to introduce, oc- 
casionally, considerations of a higher kind. Those 
whOf from their time of life, have been enabled to 
follow the course of occurrences since the early part 
of the French revolution, have witnessed an age of 
vicissitude, a succession of events which, whether 
military or political, were often ill calculated to 
favour the belief that justice and moderation form 
the true basis of national prosperity. But time alone 
was wanting to complete the evidence and assert 
the truth of that doctrine. The triumph of miUtary 
usurpation was arrested in the wilds of Russia, and 
received its overthrow in the plains of Flanders. 
Since then our southern neighbours have been awa- 
kened from their dream of continental dominion. 
We, without having trespassed equally in point of 
aggression, had also our exclusive creed; — our system 
of vigour; our jealousy of neutrals; our notion that 
war was a source of national wealth. How far these 
impressions have been corrected by recent events, 
by our experience during the years that have elapsed 
since the peace, will remain to be explained in the 
following pages. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Events of the War viewed in Connexion with our ATational 

Resources. 

In appropriating a portion of our volume to mili- 
tary events, our object is to direct the reader's atten- 
tion to the effects produced by them on our finances 
and national industry: — to enlarge on the occur- 
rences of a campaign or on the policy of cabinets, 
would be, in a great measure, foreign to our purpose. 
In some respects, however, the two departments 
of inquiry are connected, the effect of our military 
operations having been repeatedly felt by our ex- 
chequer, and requiring of course frequent notice in 
the subsequent pages. It seems advisable, conse- 
quently, that our reasoning should be preceded by a 
brief sketch of the events of the war; an outline to 
which reference may be made from the subsequent 
chapters, whenever we shall have occasion to allude 
to the connexion between the state of our finances 
and the aspect of a campaign. Such a narrative, 
however cursory, will necessarily lead us over beaten 
ground ; but we are not without hopes of introducing, 
particularly in regard to France, occasional remarks 
that are not altogether familiar to the public. 

War of 1793. — Nothing would have induced Mr. 
Pitt to take part in the coalition against France, ex- 
cept a hope that the contest would have been brought 
to an early conclusion, and himself lefl at liberty to 
pursue those measures of finance which had be^un to 
wear so promising an aspect. His apprehension of 
France could be only of a political nature ; a dread of 
the example of insubordination gaining ground, and 
of rank and property becoming endangered. In a 
militarv sense* France was far from formidable ; her 
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army, in 1792*, did not exceed the UBual peace esta- 
blishment of 1 30,000 men, and its strength was great- 
ly impaired by the emigration of its principal officers, 
as well as by the general relaxation attendant on a 
continental peace of thirty years. Her navy having 
occupied the attention of goverment during and after 
the American war, was in a better state wan usual ; 
but its efficiency was impaired by the general disor- 
der of the country, and its aspect was certainly far 
from offensive. 

Under these circumstances our government, though 
in intimate communication with the powers that had 
taken up arms against France, delayed for some time 
joining the coalition. The recall of our ambassador 
from Paris was postponed till the insurrections of 
autumn 1792, and the subversion of the royal authori- 
ty ; nor did our prepartions for war commence till 
towards the end of the year. This caution on our 
part, and the impetuosity of the ruling faction in 
France, caused the declaration of war to proceed in 
the first instance from Paris, and created a general 
belief in this country that the French were the ag- 
gressors. A speedy termination in favour of the sd- 
lied powers was promised as well by general appear- 
ances as by the early events of the war, the French 
being soon repulsed from the Dutch frontier, and some 
time after from the Netherlands, while their intestine 
divisions rose to a height that threatened the downfall 
of the republican system. A short time, however, 
sufficed to show the fallacy of judging from appear- 
ances, and of listening to representations so partial 
as those of the emigrants. The great majority of 
the nation, without cherishing either personal hos- 
tility to the Bourbons or schemes of foreign conquest, 
were strongly attached to the Revolution. They had 
long felt the want of a representative assembly, and 
regarded themselves as checked in the career of 
honourable ambition by the preference shown to the 
privileged classes. Without any distinct conception 
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(»!" the checks reqiiiBite to good government, they en- 
tertained a sanguine hope that the rerolution was 
about to prove a remedy lor all their grievances. 

In 6uch a state of national feeling, the resistance 
to invasion would probably have been equal, what- 
ever had been the rettuU of the intestine divisions of 
France. Had the Jacobin party been kept under by 
the Girondists, the strengdk of the country would stiU 
tiave been called forth ; the property of emigrants 
confiscated; circulation given to the aseignats, and 
military levies enforced on a large scale. It was in 
the autunm of 1793, and in the early part of 1794, that 
these potent levers were made to display all their en- 
er^. They sent forth armies, which, without being 
M> numerous in the field as was generally imagined, 
were assured of an ample supply of recruits ; an assu- 
rance that justified the new plan of rendering a cam- 
paign a reiteration of attacks, on the calculation, that, 
whether successful or not, the country which should 
i*e able to call the greatest numbers into the field, 
would eventually triumph. Such, with a few quahfica- 
tioits, were the operations of 1793 and 1794 : opera- 
tions in which the national impetuosity whs called into 
full display; but the command being frequently plac- 
<^d in unskilful hands, the lives of men were exposed 
with unexampled rashness. The result of roiilinued 
••nrrifices on the one side, and of feeble generalship, of 
lif-ticient concert, on the other, was that, in the early 
part of 1795, a total change took place in the aspect 
olthe war. By that lime, FraiK'c had acquired both 
ill*" Austrian Netherhuids and (he Dutch provinces, 
wiifi on the point of concluding pcjK* with l^nissia 
and Spain, and reckoned only Austria and England 
as her opponents. 

From this lime forward, we may believe with con- 
liileiice. that Mr. Pitt deeply regretted that France 
had l>een attacked, and the nation driven to exorltons 
-o p^Tiiicious to its assailants. He saw th:it revolu- 
tionary contagion was no longer to be dreaded ; the 
credulity of the French, tlieir absurd extremes, their 
rrpcHted changes, their sacrifice of one party lo the 
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other, having brought complete discredit on their 
politics. His objections to peace, very different from 
those of 1792, were now of a military character : — to 
negotiate with France would have been to acknow- 
ledge inability to resist her ; to leave the Netherlands 
in her hands, would have been to concede that against 
which we had contended for a century. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to continue the war, with the aid of 
Austria; and the exertions of France might have 
been equalled, perhaps surpassed, by the two allied 
governments, had they possessed the knowledge they 
afterwards acquired ; had England directed her chief 
resources to continental warfare, and had the Aus- 
trians opened their eyes to their errors in tactics. 
The numbers of the French were now less over- 
whelming than in the time of the assignats ; but their 
eflSciency was greatly increased, their soldiers had 
become well disciplined, and a number of intelligent 
officers had been formed. Their system of reiterated 
attack was continued ; the national ardour was kept 
in full exercise ; and to the audacity of the first years 
of the revolution was added, under the command of 
such men as Bonaparte, Moreau, Kleber, Hoche, De- 
saix, the advantage of scientific combination. It is to 
superiority of generalship more than to superiority 
of numbers, that we should attribute the reverses of 
the Austrians in 1796 and 1797, followed by a peace 
(Campo Formio) of which the preliminaries were 
signed when three armies were in march to their 
capital. 

What in these early years of the war was our 
situation in regard to financial suppUes.^ A state 
of war creates a sudden demand for money, by 
superadding what may be termed the mercantile 
operations of government to those of individuals. 
The call for arms, clothing, and military stores, 
forms a new demaad on the manufacturing industry 
of the country, while the drain of men for the public 
service, enhances both wages and salaries. On the 
part of individuals, there takes place a decrease in 
certain branches of industry, a relinquishment of un- 
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dertakings which can be carried on onlj by cheap 
labour, or a low interest of money ; but the diminu- 
tion, in one sense, is by no means proportioned to 
the increase in the other. Hence, a rise in the rate 
of interest, and a difficulty in borrowing, even at an 
advanced premium. Of such difficulties, and of the 
"expedients adopted to meet them, we have had re- 
peated examples, in our history, during the last cen- 
tury and a half It was in the reign of king William 
that England first took a part in continentEu war, on 
a scale of great and continued expense ; and that 
reign was accordingly the era of the imposition of 
^e land-tax, of the establishment of the btink of Eng- 
land, and of the first currency of its paper. 

It unfortunately happened that the demand for 
money in the early years of the wars of the present 
age, was coincident with unfavourable seasons, our 
crop8,bothinl794and 1795, being insufficient for our 
consumption. Hence, a necessity to export coin ibr 
the purchase of subsistence, as well as for military 
purposes : and hence those embarrassments so se- 
»'preiy felt in (he mercantile world during 1793, 4. 
5. 6. and from which we were not effectually relieved 
until 1797, when there occurred both » diminution of 
our continental expenditure, and a general accept- 
ance, at home, of bank paper for coin. 

At this lime. England stood alone in the ronflicl. 
and the slate of our finances was far from satisfactory; 
but our navy had in the course of the year (1797) 
achieved a double triumph, and the war becoming 
strictly maritime, our altitude, like that of France 
ii) 1794. showed all the advantage possessed by a 
nation, when combining its resources on its proper 
element The confidence thus inspired, and the spirit 
roused by the extravagant ambition of the French go- 
vernment, enabled Mr. Pitt to meet our peciiniary 
diHicullies. by a recourse to the plan which we shall 
develope presently, that of raising supphes within 
the year : a plan to which, still more than to the sub- 
stitution of paper for coin, was owing to the surpris- 
ing increase that took place in our financial receipts. 
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The year 1798 will long be remembered by those 
who distinguish particular epochs in a great contest^ 
as one of favourable commerce, of improved ex- 
changes, of an abundant harvest, and of relief fr<Mii 
the dread of invasion. The French, discouraged by 
our naval array, and by the failure of their expedition 
against Ireland, made a tacit acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of an attack on England, by directing 
their disposable force to Egypt. The absence of 
this army, and our victory at Aboukir, revived the 
hopes of the Austrians, who regarded the existing 
peace as a truce, and who have, throughout the 
present age, shown themselves so prompt to second 
our efforts, and to take up arms against France. 

The year 1799. — ^We come now to what is termed 
the third coalition, or the third time that the allied 
powers commenced operations by land in the hope 
of either changing the French government, or reco» 
vering a portion of lost territory. In adverting to 
these remarkable eras in the contest, it is fit to recol- 
lect that the aggressions were not on the part of 
France, and that, with the exception of 1792, Eng* 
land was the author and main-spring of every suc- 
cessive coalition. Had this been openly avowed, it 
is probable, that in those days of alarm the majority 
of the public would have approved of an offensive 
system of war ; but it is the well known rule of cabi- 
nets, and, of course, of their supporters, whether in 
parliament or connected with the press, to avoid such 
admissions, and to throw, as much as possible, the 
odium of attack on the enemy. At present, such re- 
serve is needless ; the question is to be viewed his- 
torically, and the point is merely, whether there ex- 
isted, on the ground of justice and policy, sufficient 
reasons for calling the continent to arms, and for en- 
countering the hazards of a conflict by land? As 
usual in such discussions, we shall find much to ad- 
vance on either side. The dread of revolutionary 
infection had by this time disappeared ; the French 
'themselves had suffered cruelly from their experi- 
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mrats in government, having felt all the inatabiUty, 
all the division and party violence attached to the 
republican form. But while the majority of our 
countrymen had diemiseed the apprehension of poli- 
tical contagion, they had, in a military view, urgent 
motives for nazarding an appeal to arms ; they enter- 
tained the hope, that, with the co-operation of Aus- 
tria and RuBBia, we should succeed in expelling the 
French from Italy, and in recovering the Netherlands. 
These hopes, whether on the whole justified or 
not, received confirmation from the events of the first 
part of the campaign of 1799 : the Austrians took the 
field with augmented numbers and an improved sys- 
tem ; the repulse of the French in every direction, 
in Germany, as in Italy, proved the danger of neg- 
lecting their military establishment, and of the prac- 
tice which had begun to show itself for the first time 
since the revolution, of appointing generals by favour. 
But in the autumn of the year new levies took the 
field, and abler chiefs commanded ; the war changed 
its aspect; a few months produced the defection of 
(he fickle cabinet of Russia from the coalition, and 
consolidated the executive power of France in the 
hands of Bonaparte. The campaign of 1800, though 
opened by the Austrians with confidence, soon showed 
their inability to contend with their antagonists; and 
on the conclusion of the second continental peace, 
(Luneville,) EnglEuirl was once more left alone in the 
conflict. 

Few penoils of the war presented a more gloomy 
combination of circumstances'than the early part of 
1801. — Austria humbled, Rusma hostile, Denmark 
and Sweden following her example, and reviving the 
menace of the armed neutrality ; while at home a 
double failure of harvefl had produced a scarcity and 
rife of prices, which, in some parts of the country, re- 
sembled the privations of our ancestors in the tatter 
Years of Elizabeth, or the sufferings of France after 
the dreadful winter of 1709. On the other hand, the 
value of our paper currency was but slightly affected, 
our navy possesned the undisputed rommaiid of the 
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sea, while our army had improved equally in strength 
and numbers: hence, the success of our attack oh 
Copenhagen, and our brilliant exploits in Egypt. Still 
the expediency of peace was apparent ; our nnancial 
resources had been stretched to the utmost; there 
remained no definite object of warfare, and np co- 
operation could be expected from the continent— • 
These considerations were felt by our leading mini- 
sters ; and, in concurrence with an apprehended di- 
vision in the cabinet, or a sense that the same ministry 
Could not suitably negotiate with a government so 
long the object oi its invective, led to tnat retirement 
of Mr. Pitt from office, which many persons still good- 
naturedly ascribe to his difference with the king on 
the Catholic question. 

Thus endea the first great contest of our age, a con- 
test, of which the most remarkable feature was, its 
placing the two leading powers successively in oppo- 
sition to a confederacy, and baffling, in the case of 
each, the confident calculation of politicians. France, 
in 1793, could not, in the opinion of these persons, 
avoid sinking under the coalition; England, when 
left alone, in 1797, had, in their view, no alternative 
but a speedy peace. They were more correct in as- 
serting that no war had aflforded an example of such 
sacrifices ; of men on the part of France, of money 
on the part of England. The losses of each seemed 
of a nature to produce exhaustion, yet each conti- 
nued capable of prolonging or renewing the conflict. 
Each had obtained brilliant success, and added 
largely to its territorial possessions ; but the acqui- 
sitions of France, at least in the Netherlands, were 
more compact and more calculated to add strength 
to the state, tlian our dazzling but insecure conquests 
in the East and West Indies. 

Our Situatioti at the Peace of Amiens. — ^What, it may 
be asked, were the chief differences, in our condition 
at the peace of 18U2 and that of 1814 .^ The financial 
and commercial evils that have since pressed so hea- 
vily on us, existed in 1802, but in a very mitigated 
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form. The interest of our public debt, (£l 8,000,000,) 
was great, but not enormous ; our total expenditure, 
jiad peace been confinned, would not have much ex- 
ceeded £30,000,000 a year. The value of our cur- 
rency, though shaken at a particular period, (1800 
and 1801,) had been reinstated ,withoutmuch injury 
to the public; and our customers on the opposite 
shore of the Atlantic, though affected by the transition 
of Europe from war to peace, were by no means so 
disabled from paying for our exports as at the ^eace 
of 1814. StiU our agriculturists felt the sudden' 
change from high to low prices; our merchants were 
embarrassed by the surrender of the conquered colo- 
nies, and had the reduction of our military establish- 
ment been permanent, we should have experienced, 
in 1802, no small share of the embarrassment of late 
years : it would have been similar at least to that so 
^Uifully described by Sir W. Temple, as affecting 
the productive industry of Holland, after the peace 
of 164&. 

These complaints, Iiowever, had hardly assumed 
ccHisislency, when the public were roused to nen* 
alanos: in France, a ruler whom no power could 
satisfy; In England, a ministry who followed, instend 
t^ leading the public voice, were respectively the 
authors of an abrupt renewal of war. Strldom has an 
appeal to arms been made with lenis of a direct motive 
or definite object : Malta was too insignificant to form 
8 ground of war : the real cause was of a general na- 
ture, and to be sought in Ihe encroachments of Bo- 
naparte during the interval of peace, in the resent- 
ment roused by his aggression on Switzerland, and 
the obstacles opposed to our trade with France. Our 
ministers could not consider the moment favourable 
lor attempting to recover the independence of the 
continent: they acte<l in concert with none of the 
great powers, and the experience of the past was 
altt^ctncr adverse to hopi's Ibunded on a coahtioii. 
They knew, however, that our Hnaneial resources 
were laree. that the chances of a naviil cortleHl, were 
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in our favour, and that we should in any event prevent 
the increase of the enemy ^b marine. 

War of 1S03. — During two years the contest was 
strictly maritime, and the demand on our circulating 
medium, for subsidies or the purchase of com, being 
slight, our paper currency maintained its credit. 
The public attention was closely fixed on the project 
or pretended project of invasion. But in 1805, the 
growing discontent of the Russian cabinet with Bona- 
parte, and the well-known hostility of Austria, in- 
duced our government to form a new coalition. Our 
allies began the war with sanguine hopes, but found 
it vain to attack a great military state, conducted by 
a single head. The result would have been alarming 
even to this country, had it not, by a remarkable 
counterpoise of fortune, been coincident with a na-* 
val victory, which fairly put at rest the question of 
invasion. 

It was under these circumstances of alternate dis- 
appointment and success, that Mr. Fox began at Paris 
the negotiation of 1806, a measure by no means 
sanctioned by the majority of our countiymen. The 
offers of Bonaparte, towards the close of the confer- 
ences, would perhaps have been satisfactory on the 
pcore of territorial cession, had they not, when view- 
ed in concurrence with his other projects, appeared 
to our ministers little else than a link in the chain of 
aggression ; an expedient to procure not a peace, but 
a truce. 

War was accordingly renewed, and by land, vic- 
tory continued faithful to France : the events of the 
campaigns of 1806 and 1807, were subversive of the 
remaining independence of Germany, and by giving 
France toe co-operation of Russia, seemed to leave 
her without a rival on the continent Under these 
circumstances, our only safety lay in our naval supe- 
riority, and the war was proceeding without any ae- 
finite prospect or favourable opening, when Bonaparte 
committea hia ^rst ^reat political error. Hitherto, 
in his successes^ h^ had shown more moderation, at 
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least appai'ent moderation, than might have becD 
expected irom one so little advanceain years, and 
so confident in his general calculations. He now, 
faowerer, foi^ot the dictates of caution, turned his 
•digression to an unoffending quarter, and by his 
manner of inveigling the royal family of Spain, excited 
not only the indignation of foreigners, but genend 
surprise and dissatisfaction among the Frenco, who 
were heartily sick of war, and coveted no possessions 
beyond the Pyrenees or the Alps. It is a truth, by 
no means sufficiently understood in this country, that 
the French people at no time participated in the rest- 
less ambition of their ruler : Iheir views in regard to 
territoiy were limited to the Belgic provinces, and 
those they desired not on political grounds, not from 
a wish to overawe Hollmid or threaten Germany, but 
from considerations chiefly commercial, fi^sm simi- 
larity of language and habits, vicinity of position, 
and the non-existence of physical barriers. So far ' 
from being animated by that eagerness for war which 
so many on our side of the channel ascribe to them, 
the French regarded themselves as the greatest suf- 
ferers by the sanguinary contest, and were taught to 
ascribe its prolongation to the ambitious views of oar 
cabinet 

The war in Spain, varied as was lis success during 
several years, proved the first great scene on which 
the hitherto victorious armies of France were eflec- 
toally resisted. That power of combination, that skill 
in generalship, which, in the present age, has been 
so little conspicuous in the military opponents of 
France, which, in the long struggle of the Austrians, 
was remarked in only two campaigns. (179.9 and 
1799,) was here called into action, and directed 
against the enemy both the discipline of the British, 
and the national antipathy of the Spaniards. This 
war was remarkable as the first in which Bonaparte 
did not, on the appearance of serious resistance, for- 
sake his Capitol, and bring the contest to a decisive 
issue, in 1810, the humiliation of Austria and Pni)«sia 
left hnn nt liberty to recroas the Pyrene^ : hut to the 
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surprise of France, as of the continent in general, he 
allowed his army to remain long in an indecisive posi- 
tion before our lines at Torres Vedras, and eventu- 
ally to retreat. 

This signal repulse was followed by symptoms of 
resistance in a new quarter. Russia, alarmed for her 
independence, and taught, by the success of our 
Portuguese campaign, the means of baffling by defen- 
sive operations, an enemy hitherto accounted irre- 
sistible, no longer concealed her hostility to France. 
Bonaparte passed a year in forming his gigantic plan 
^f invasion : it failed, as is well known, less nrom 
direct opposition than from physical causes ; and that 
over-confidence on his part, which we trace on so 
many occasions, and at such different periods of his 
career — at Arcole, at Acre, at Aspem, and finally, 
at Waterloo. 

The loss of the Russian campaign and of the flower 
of the army, however disastrous in a military sense, 
did not give so great a shock as the public in Eng- 
land anticipated to the power of Bonaparte in the 
interior of France. The nation was in affliction at 
the extent of the bloodshed ; but this feeling was 
overborne, at least in the middle classes, by the 
dread of a counter-revolution, and the return of the 
old abuses — the privileges of the tioblesse^ the ascen- 
dancy of the clergy. During 1813, the general wish 
was, not for a change of dynasty, but for a change of 
system under the existing ruler. No insurrection 
took place, no resistance was made, or even attempt- 
ed, to thfe enormous levies of men and money, during 
that year; nor was it till renewed disasters, and the 
loss of all Germany, that the public began to contem- 
plate the possibility of the return of the Bourbons. 
Even in 1814, the operations continued without any 
rising in favour of that family, or any defection of the 
military from their leader, till after the surrender of 
Paris, the possession of which has, throughout the 
whole of the French revolution, enabled one party to 
give law Xo another. 

This unconsciousness of the real character of Bo- 
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uaparte, this credulity in hoping a pacitic sj'stem from 
one so long accustomed to war and usurpation, must 
appear not a little singular to the untravclled part of 
our countrymen. But those among them who visited 
France in 1814, had ample opportunity of observing 
that the name of the late ruler was seldom mentioned 
with reprobation, and. that when, from the decided 
royalists, they happened to hear language to that ef- 
fect, it was unaccompanied by any knowledge of the 
secret springe of his policy, or, indeed, by any attempt 
to develope his character. 

This was, in fact, a task too complicated for the 
reasoning habits of our southern neighbours ; theT 
knew and lamented his propensity to war ; but his di- 
plomatic art, his Machiavelian policy, surpassed their 
analysing powers, unaided as they were by the light 
of afree press. Nor was it until his sudden return from 
Elba, when the peace so long desired and so recently 
obtained, was wrested from them, that the French (we 
speak here not of the military nor of the party lea- 
ders, but of the bulk of the nation,) gave a loose to 
resentment, and connected with his name that chaise 
of faithlessness, that suspicion of criminality which 
we, during so many years, had accounted insepara- 
ble from it. 

The reverses of the French arms occurred most 
opportunely for our finances, as shall be shown 
when we treat of the depreciation of our currency; 
but before proceeding to that, the proper object of 
our research, we shall bestow a few sentences on the 
eventful character of the military history of the pe- 
riod. 

.4ltemaiion$ of success. — No contest was ever marked 
by greater variety of fortune, or more chequered by 
vicissitudes, the effect of which was. at one time, to 
check sanguine expectation, at another to prevent des- 
pair. The Netherlands recovered in 1793, were 
Bfifain loflt ill 1791; the successes of the Auslrians in 
l795were more than balanced by their ditiasterK in 
the two following years, in 1799 llie revived strenglh 
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of that power, and the co-operation of Russia, led to 
a brilliant campaign, producing the recovery of Italy, 
and inflicting severe losses on the French ; but for- 
tune once more forsook the allies, and obliged them 
to conclude at Luncville a treaty on conditions which 
left France the leading power on the continent 

In our second appeal to arms, our hopes were 
raised in 1 805 by the co-operation of the great con- 
tinental powers ; these hopes were blasted at Ulm 
and Austerlitz, but despondency was prevented by 
our victory at Trafalgar. Next year, the fatal day 
of Jena, and the conquest, rapid beyond example, 
of the Prussian dominions, would have excited great 
alarm, had not our courage been sustained by a suc- 
cessful resistance at Eylau, and by a confident esti- 
mate of the power of Russia. These favourable ex- 
pectations were shaken by the events of the cam- 
paign, the treaty of Tilsit^ and more than all, by the 
increasing connexion and community of purpose be- 
tween the French and Russian cabinets. The close 
of 1807 was consequently a period of gloom ; for the 
capture of the Danish navy, and the issuing of our 
Oraers in Council, could afford satisfaction to those 
only who were incapable of appreciating the odium 
inspired by the one, and the disastrous effects likely 
to result from the other. 

A more substantial ground of hope was afforded in 
the ensuing year by the attack on Spain, the general 
resistance which it provoked, the still more general 
hatred which it roused. The repulse of the French 
from the southern and central parts of Spain, and the 
success of our troops at Vimeira, the first general ac- 
tion on land that we had fought during the war, con- 
firmed these flattering impressions; but they were 
unfortunately clouded by the repeated defeats of the 
Spaniards in the winter, and the retreat of our army 
to Corunna. Next year opened with the arming of 
Austria, and with some successful operations in the 
Peninsula, but the battles of Eckmuhl and Wagram, 
the foilure of our Antwerp expedition, the second 
retreat of our army from Spain, cast a gloom over the 
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aspect of affairs, which continued during the whole 

oTjaio. 

At that time the contest presented no expectation 
of a iaTourable issue; the Spaniards were inefficient 
and divided ; the northern courts, if not unfriendly, 
were unaUe to hazard co-operation with ub ; and our 
"bank paper, after having during the preceding seven 
jears maintained its value with almost all the stability 
(^a regular currency, now gave way before the triple 
pressure of corn imports, foreign subsidies, and a sus- 
pension of our accustomed receipts from the Conti- 
nent of Europe on account of American merchants. 
Our exports to the United States had been, for the 
most part, paid by remittances in money from the 
Cmttinent of Europe, and would, had we allowed 
their navigation to continue, have formed a fund ca- 
pable, in a great measure, of balancing our demands, 
whether for military expenditure in the south of Eu- 
rope, or for the purchases of com in the north. But 
thu truth was unfortunately unknown to the public, 
and imperfectly felt by ministers. We persevered in 
stopping the American trade, and thus deprived our- 
seives of a powerful counterpoise to the irregularity 
of our circulating medium. Our situation thus be- 
came replete vritn anxiety : from invasion we were 
secured by our fleet, hut we dreaded to make peace* 
lest an interval, turned assiduously to account by our 
artful enemy, might shake even this Inst slay of our 
independence. On other grounds also, peace seemed 
unadvisable. for by this time Bonaparte had incorpo- 
rated a ftirther part of Germany with France, and 
shown himself equally blind to the lesson given by 
t)te resistaitce of Spain, and to the hazard of alarm- 
ing Russia. 

It was under these disquieting circumstances that 
we passed the latter months of IBIO and the begin- 
nii^ of lan. The necessity of abandoning tlic Pe- 
ninsula was declared by many, and »ileiilly anticipa- 
ted by more, when the scene was unexpi-cledly 
changed bj the retreat of the Kn'uch anriy from Por- 
tugal, and by conflicts, which, if not altogether dert- 
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sive in our favour, were indicative of great improve- 
ment in our army. An intimation of a growing hos- 
tility on the part of Russia to France, now raised 
hopes of a higher kind — ^hopes which, after an inter- 
val, were confirmed by the memorable campaign of 
1812. Still the period of vicissitude was not passed ; 
the expectation excited by the advance of the Rus- 
sians, and the zeal of their Prussian allies, were dis- 
appointed at Lutzen, Bautzen, and Hamburgh ; while 
our bank paper had fallen above 20 per cent., a fall 
involving the certainty of a loss to that amount on all 
the contributions we might make to the cause of the 
Continent, whether in Spain or Germany. It was, 
however, no time to pause ; circumstances had pro- 
duced an opportunity, such as had not occurred dur- 
ing the whole war, of restoring the equilibrium of 
the Continent : Austria had joined the alliance, and 
the inefficiency of the French levies was shown in 
their actions with the Prussians in Silesia. Ger- 
many was now delivered, and the French territory 
invaded, yet even then there occurred an interval of 
suspended hope ; the imprudence of Blucher, and the 
prompt decision of Bonaparte, led to a check and 
partial retreat, which, to the public, assumed a se- 
rious aspect, when viewed in connexion with a ne- 
gotiation at Chatillon ; but the apprehension inspired 
by that real or ostensible negotiation, was soon dis- 
pelled by the evident superiority of the allies, and 
by the result of a movement, remarkable as indica- 
tive of the over-confident calculation of Bonaparte 
even under disaster ; we mean his march to gain the 
rear, and cut off the retreat of his enemies — a ma- 
noeuvre that might have been followed by success if 
at the head of such armies as he commanded at Ulm 
and Jena, but which, with the feeble means at his 
disposal in 1814, served only to embolden his oppo- 
nents, and accelerate the loss of his capital. 
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CHAP. II. 

Magnitude of our Expenditure. The Source* of our 
Financial Supplies. 

After this brief sketch ol* military eventB, we pro- 
ceed to the proper object of our inquiry, the expense 
incurred by the war, tlie resources by which it was 
supported, and the cause of our financial embarrass- 
ments since the peace. In this we are aware that we 
venture on diUicult ground, and attempt a question of 
more than usual complexity. War, accounted in for- 
mer days a season of embarrassment and poverty, as- 
sumed in the present age the appearance of a period 
of prosperity. It closed, indeed, with a great addition 
to our permanent burdens, but with an increase of 
national income, which seemed fully to counterbal- 
ance it, and to contine our loss to that of our brave 
countrymen who had fallen in the struggle. Peace, 
»e thought, was about to bringa consondation of the 
advantages earned in battle and sanctioned by treaty, 
brjt the result has been widely different: every suc- 
ceeding year has discovered some financial difficulty, 
■iome fresh defalcation in our national resources. — 
The causes have as yet been by no means satisfacto- 
rily explained, either in or out of Parliament, arxl 
the contradiction between what was expected, and 
what has actually taken place, implies the prevalence 
of much popular error, as well as the nccossily of an 
adentivc and anxiously-balanced irujuiry. 

This inquiry we may hope to divest, in some mea- 
sure, of its complexity, by proceeding step by step, 
and dividing our subject into separate he:ids. The 
titst point is to form a distinct idea of our war ex- 
penses, as well the annual chaise as llie afffireyate for 
the whole contest: a calculation hs yet familiar lo 
l^w person)!' on areount of the ningnitnde of (he sums. 
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the detached manner in which they are generally 
brought before the public, and the complexity of our 
finance accounts, which have hitherto presented^ in 
the sinking fund, an apparent surplus, and, under the 
head of supply, an apparent deficiency. 

In the early years of this memorable contest, minis- 
ters were almost as little aware as the public of the 
extent to which the national contributions could be 
carried, and the increase of our expenditure was, 
consequently, gradual. Taking the total money raised 
by loans and taxes, but deducting fi-om it 1 8,000,000/. 
annually, as the probable expenditure of Ghreat Bri- 
tain and Ireland, had peace been preserved, we find 
the following result : — 

Sums annually raised/or the War of 1793. 

1793 - £ 4,000,000 

1794 . 10,000,000 
1796 18,000,000 

1796 - 26,000,000 

1797 - 35,000,000 

These sums are properly the amount raised, not 
the amount expended in each year : still they convey 
a fair idea of the annual cost oi the war. Their great 
increase, in the latter years, was owing to several 
causes ; the augmentation of our establishments, the 
depreciation of money, and consequent rise of pay, 
stores, &c. ; and finally, to the accumulation of mte- 
rest on the expenditure of all the preceding years. 

Such was the war of 1793, a war exhibiting an ave- 
rage expenditure of 27,000,000/., which, though nearly 
double that of any preceding contest, was destined 
to be surpassed both soon and in a very great de- 
gree. 

Sums raised by loans and taxes /or the war of 1803, after deducting the 
portion appropriated to Ireland, and allowing 22,000,000/. as the total of 
our probable expenditure, had peace been preserved in 1793. 

1803 - - - - - £29,000,000 

1804 - - - - 40,000,000 
1806 - - - - - 62,000,000 
1806 - - - . 60,000,000 

•1807 - - - - 56,000,000 



1798 


£29,000,000 


1799 


36,000,000 


1800 


36,000,000 


1801 


45,000,000 


1802 


44,000,000 
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1808 

1809 (War in Spain) - 

l«IO (Ditto) • 

1811 fDirio) - 

1812 (War ia Spain and Rnssia) 

1813 (War id Spain and Gennaoy) 

1814 (War in the Freocb territvr^) 



57,000,000 
61,000,000 
68,000,000 
66,000,000 
80,000,000 
98iO0O,O0O 
89,000,000 
86,000,000 



Here also the increase was progressive; bo ne> 
cessarj was it, even in our day of enthusiasm, to 
wait unUl the machine of circulation became adapted 
to this new impulse. At last, our expenditure reach- 
ed a sum unexampled in the history of any country, 
ancient or modern. It is fit, however, to keep in 
mind two verr material qualifications ; first, that the 
sums in the latter years are greatly swelled by the 
accumulation of interest on the previous expendi- 
ture; next, that after 1810, a lai^e Bum, fully 20 per 
cent on our foreign disburse, is to be put to the ac- 
count of the depreciation of our bank paper. With 
these deductions, the expense of the unparalleled 
year of 1813 may be stated at 70,000,OOo/, and the 
other /ears reduced in a corresponding proportion. 
But after every subtraction, the amount of our expen- 
diture was surprising : for the whole contest it may 
be thus stated. 

Total iDooej' nittA in Great Britaia bf kmii bihI 
taiet, durii^ the 3J years thai elapsed, belwoen the 
bewailing of 1793 and Ihat of 1016; (see AppendiKi) 
about - . - - - - £l,564.000.0<K) 

Deduct for the amount of our peace eslabluhment and 
cbar^ps unconnected with the war, a Bum, which, from 
lh«- increase of our population and the necessity' of en- 
fi>rcuii; the collection of Ihc rCTCDUe in Ireland, we 
reckon at lomewhal more than tlie average expciuliture 
of Rmt Britain and Ireland previou<( (o 1793; innkin; 
^■e« Appendix) an amount of ibnut ... i;464 ,000,000 



Remainder, cunstiliiling the charge of IIip war, £1,l()U.UUO,0(iO 

The next (jucstion is. in what manner did govern- 
ment find it prarlicable to raise tht-se unexampled 
HUms? Loans. Iho great n'soiirrr in former wars. 
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were resorted to during the early years of the con- 
test ; thus — 

Money raised by Loans. 

1794 - £11,000,000 1796 - £25,500,000 

.1796 - 18,000,000 1797 - 32,500,000 

The last of these sums being great beyond exam- 
ple in the history of our loans, had the effect of 
lowering stocks in an alarming degree, reducing the 
3 per cents, in 1797, below 48.* Mr. Pitt now felt 
the necessity of altering his plan of finance, and was 
led, as well by his characteristic confidence, as by 
the general increase of individual income attendant 
on the war, to adopt the very bold expedient of war 
taxes, or, as it was officially termed, ^^ raising a large 
proportion of the supplies within the yearJ*' The 
success of this plan forms the grand feature of the 
financial history of our age : attempted at first on a 
limited scale, it was carried by the imposition of the 
income tax, to a large amount, and before the close 
of the war attained a magnitude almost incredible. 

Supplies raised within the year^ being the net produce (f our tares^ ttfter 
deducting 18,000,000/., as the computed average of a peace establishment^ 
and excluding aU loans. 

War of 1793. — During the first four years the war taxes 
were inconsiderable; and in 1797, they were carried to 

only - - - - - - - £ 3,000,000 

But in 1798, they were carried to - - - 12,000,000 

1799 - - - - - - 17,000,000 

1800 ---..- 16>)00,000 

1801 - - - - - - 17,000,000 

1802 -.-.-. 19,000,000 

War of 1803. — The produce of our annual supplies 
computed as above, witli the exclusion of loans, but after 
deduction of alai^r sum (!22,000,000/., t»oe Appendix) as 
the pix>bable peace establishment .- 

1803 - £16,000,000 1810 - £45,000,000 

1804 - 23,000,000 1811 - 43,WH),000 

1805 .. - 28,000,000 1812 - 41,000,000 

1806 - 31,000,000 1813 - 45,000,000 

1807 . 36,000,000 1814 - 48,000,000 

1808 - 40,000,000 1815 - 48,000,000 

1809 - 41,CKM),000 

• 

"^ Dr. Hamilton on the National Debt, p. 25'J. 
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Respective Proportion of Lamou and Taxes. 

Of the total sum of 1,100,000,000/. expended du- 
ring the war, the amount added to our permanent 
debt was 460,000,000/., bo that the a^regate of the 
supplies raised within the jear, amounted for the 
whole war to 640,000,000/., a surprising sum to be 
obtained by a mode of taxation almost unknown in 
foreign countries, and carried in tbrmer wars to a 
veiT limited extent among ourselves. 

The financial history of the war may be divided in- 
to three periods : 

First, the four years previous to 1797, in which 
our treasury was conducted as in former wars, with- 
out any innovation in regard to war taxes or paper 
money. 

Secondly, the interval from 1797 to 1805, in which 
we bad Irath war taxes and non-convertible paper, 
but without greatly depreciating the one, or carrying 
the other to an extreme. 

Thirdly, the period from 1805 to 1815, in which 
the amount of the supplies raised within the year be- 
came enormouH, and the depreciation of our paper, 
particularly after 1810, formed a very serious addition 
to our dithculties. 

We have thus exhibited a statement of our expen- 
diture, whicii, though brief, is, we trust, perspicuous, 
all complexities of r(^deemed and unredeemed stock, 
all diflinctiotis of funded and unfunded debt, being 
excluded from our cnlculation, and the charge of the 
war considered only under the two great divisions of 
debt contracted and expenditure defrayed in the 
current year. Compared with tliese sums, how iii- 
sigriificant were the additions made to our public 
burdens by former wars. That of 1689, under King 
William, cost annually between 3 and 4,000,000/. 
and added in all '20,000,000/; to the national debt. 
Under Queen Aiuic, the Hattering hopes inspired by 
repealed victories, led to a longer contest and larger 
outlay, carrying our annual expenditure to 5 or 
fi.00a.000/. the addition to the public debt during the 
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war to somewhat more than 30,000,000/. In the less 
successful contest of 1740, our expenditure differed 
from year to year : the addition to our public debt 
amounted to nearly 30,000,000il In that of 1756, the 
augmented resources of the country, and the bold 
system of Lord Chatham, raised our annual expendi- 
ture to an average of 16,000,000/., the addition to our 
debt to fully 60,000,000/. The unfortunate contest 
with our colonies, and the war that ensued after 1778 
with European powers, was attended with an averaee 
charge of 17,000,000^, and an addition to our debt 
of somewhat more than 100,000,000/. The total of 
public debt incurred in the course of a century was 
thus 240,000,000^, a sum which, however large, form- 
ed only the half oif that which we have contracted in 
the present age. 

TTie Sources of our Financial SuppUes.^^'TYie next 
and by far the most important step m the progress of 
our inquiry is, by what means and from what sources 
the nation was enabled to meet such unprecedented 
demands ? In the opinion of many, the means were 
derived from the extension, or as it is commonly 
termed, our monopoly of foreign commerce. ^ The 
French revolution," said the late Arthur Young,* 
^' burst forth like a volcano, and laid the industry, 
manufactures, and conunerce of France, and eventu- 
ally those of the whole Continent, in the dust ; Bri- 
tain became the emporium of the world, and such a 
scene of wealth and prosperity filled every eye in 
this happy country, as the sun before had never shone 
upon." The belief of such a monopoly has, on the 
part of a merely practical man, or in the pages of a 
pamphleteer, nothing surprising, but we were little 
prepared to find it in a publication of large circula- 
tion and acknowledged ability .f The fact is; that 
the amount of our foreign commerce was not greater, 
nor so great at any time during the war as since the 

* Inquiry into the Value of Money in England, 1812 ; p. 77. 
f Edinburgh Review. No. LXV. p. 170., and aj^n in No. LXXII. 
p 458. 
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peace ; a point which may at once be ascertained 
Dj a reference to our custom-house return of exports 
and imports. These documents, however unfit to 
represent the balance of mercantile payments from 
one country to another, form good autnorities for as- 
certaining the comparative extent of our business 
from year to year. 

Our exports according to the official value. — We shall 
give the result of our custom-house return of exports 
in two modes ; first, by the oSicial value, which means 
(see Appendix,) the value computed by the weight 
or dimensions of merchandise, and at a uniform rate 
of price, without reference to the ductuatiora of the 
market 



ATcrtge of the nine yem of the 6nt war, rie. bom the 
bcsiiiiBDrirf1793tothBtof 1802 • - £30,7GO,000 

A*en^ of ten year* of the second war, from 1 803 to 
1812, both inclusive, leaTin^ out 1B13, the records of 
whicb were deitroyed by fire, and considering ISO! as > 
jrearofpeMe 43,145,000 

But if we compare this with the eight years -of 
peace, of which the returns have been made to Par- 
liament, we shall find a considerable increase since 
1814. 

Averafe of the total exports from Great Britaiu corn- 
paled official!)' forlbef^ig-ht^ear^, from 1814 to 1S3I, both 
iBchMtve. (See Appendiv.) - - 34,300,0011 

These custom-house returns, being made on a uni- 
form plan, and calculated by the weight or dimen- 
sions of the package, are conclusive as to the miantily 
of our exports. It may be said, however, that, in 
other respects, they are less satisfactory ; and that 
although the bulk exported at present be greater, the 
rabie i» less in consequence of the general reduction 
of prices. That prices were much higher during the 
war. particularly in the latter years, admits of no 
(toubt, but in whatever way the calculation be matlr. 
ihe advantage is on the side of peace. Ihtis; — 
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^portM/rom Oreal Britain during the toar, compuied chitfiy/ntn the dt- 
aaraiuM of the exporting merchants ; or, when there tNU no dedaraHon, 
6/ 4 swtaole addttum to the ojfficicU value. 

Average of the teo years from 1791 to 1801, both inclu- 
live, ----.- £48,890,000 

Average of the ten years from 1801 to 1810 - - 52,847,000 

In peace, our exports aflTord an average considera- 
bly larger, after making (see Appendix,) an allow- 
ance for the reduced value of merchandise. 

Average of our annual exports during eight years from 
1814 to 1821, both inclusive, computed chiefly from the 
declaration of the exporting merchants. (See Appendix.) £63,787,000 

In both points of view, therefore, our foreign com- 
merce is found to have been less considerable in war 
than in peace : it is equally easy to show, that its 
profits were wholly inadequate to the support of any 
great share of our expenditure. Mr. Pitt, on propos- 
ing the income-tax in 1798, computed our foreign com- 
merce to yield to the various persons, merchants and 
others, engaged in it, an annual income of 12,000,000/i, 
a sum, probably not under-rated at the time, but 
which, for the sake of giving those who differ from us, 
the full benefit of argument, ought, we shall suppose, 
to have been doubled, and taken during the war at 
an annual amount of 24,000,000/. This, be it ob- 
served, is not saving, but income, out of which are to 
be supported all the persons engaged in the business ; 
and if we compute the clear saving in a proportion, 
which, in regard to most other branches of industry, 
would be more than sufficiently liberal, the result 
will be a clear yearly gain of three millions sterling. 
But what would be thought of that sum, or of double 
or triple its amount, as a counterpoise to such expen- 
diture as ours during the late wars ? 

Of all the branches of our foreign commerce, the 
greatest extension took place in that with the United 
States : but that outlet was closed several years be- 
fore the end of the war; and, however productive of 
work to our manufacturers, has never been consider- 
ed a source of pecuniary aid, accompanied hu it 
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necessarily is, by long credits and debts difficult of 
recovery. 

Our Colonial Acquisitions. — Our other sources of 
imagined supply were the occupation of new colo- 
nieti, the suspension of the navigation of hostile states, 
and a supposed reduction of their rival manufactures 
Of the conquered colonies, the principal were Trini- 
dad, Demerara, Essequebo, Tobago, each little ad- 
vanced ill cultivation, each requiring a lai^e transfer 
of capital from this country, and each yidding little 
present revenue. Similar disad vantages "^aracter- 
ized, though in a less degree, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique. As to the East Indies, our acquisitions, 
vast in point of territory, and considerable in regard 
to internal revenue, have been as yet of very second- 
ary importance in respect to commerce, though, on 
the continent of Europe, there prevails an opinion 
that India is the grand source of our national wealth. 

SiifpauioH of Foreifftt Competition, — We come next 
to a very plausible argument, the benefit supposed to 
arise to us from the suspension that took place during 
ihe war, of the navigation of France, Holland, anil 
the other states dependent on France. The tact 
douhllei!is was, that the flag of these countries could 
not appear on the ocean, because they had not men 
of war to protect their convoys; but the transfer of 
navigation was made less to British vessels than to 
iii'Utrals. Americans, Danes, Swedes. Prussians,and to 
Dutch shipping bearing the flag of the petty ports in 
the north-west of Germany. Lastly, m regard to 
mnntifactures, those of Franco have undergone no 
reduction since the Revolution, and much less iluctn- 
altoii than is commonly supposed : during the last 
(liirty years they have been on the s»me scale of 
gradual increase as before; that is, (li-y have all 
along kept pace with the wants of a country, in- 
<'rpasing progn>ssively, though not quickly, in popu- 
lation. 

Compelled to quit their tavourile ground of foreign 
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commerce, to what do these calculators resort for 
the purpose of explaining our prosperity during the 
war r Government loans and contracts, however pro- 
fitable in vulgar estimate, are obviously out of the 
question as a source of national supply. The com- 
mand of money, given liy the adoption of a paper cur- 
rency, is a theme confidently urged, to use a parlia- 
mentary phrase, both " in and out of doors :'' it was 
certainly of great importance, but enough, we trust, 
will be advanced in a succeeding chapter to* show 
that the eiitent of supply, derived from that source, 
has not yet been distinctly comprehended. Wc 
dwell, therefore, no longer on delusive suppositions, 
but proceed to what appears to us the true solution 
of this financial enigma, seeking it in the increase 
less of our transactions with foreign countries, than of 
our productive industry at home. 

hcreme of Employment during the War. — We begin 
by requesting those of our readers who are of 
an age to recollect the period of peace prior to 1793, 
to recall to mind the circumstances of that time in as 
far as regarded the employment of individuals, the 
chance of favourable openings in the different walks 
of industry. They will not fail to remember, that, 
though by no means an unprosperous season, it was 
marked by the symptoms common in an era of politi- 
cal tranquillity, complaints of overstock in the genteel 
professions, and of inadequate payment in almost all 
of a humbler description. In a season of peace, 
salaries or wnges are adapted with scrupulous nicety 
to the sum necessary for personal support, and, ex- 
cept in the case of the inheritors of patrimony, the 
portion of income disposable for purposes of induU 
gence, is far from large. Such has long been the 
case in France, and most countries of the Continent ; 
such, at various intervals of the last century, was the 
case in our own ; a state by no means unsound or 
likely to engender future embarrassment, but leading 
by very slow degrees to the attainment ofprofessional 
nuik, or the acquisition of property. This tranquil 
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condition, Ihis medium between activity and sta^a- 
tion, wa8 entirely altered by the war; the anny, the 
navy, the pubhc offices of govpniment opened a ca- 
reer to numbers of every class, and by absorbing a 
very large proportion of the candidates for employ- 
ment, created a oorresponding briskness in agricul- 
ture, trade, and professions ; increasing the wages of 
the lower, uid the salaries of the higher ranks. 

Capitalists also, a class retired for the most part 
from active pursuits, partook of the general impulse ; 
the pecuniary demands of government were large, 
and the rate of interest experienced a general and 
permanent rise. Occupation was thus afforded to 
individuals of every age and of almost every degree 
of capacity; many, who from deficient activity or 
mediocrity of parts, would, in a state of peace, have 
necessarily remained unemployed, were brought by 
the war into situations attended with income ; some 
in the public service, others in private employment, 
but all in consequence of the eitra demand created 
by government. Several departments of business, 
such as our fisheries, our trade with the Continent of 
Europe, and that with our West India colonics, were 
exposed to heavy looses, and the wlioh' body uf fixed 
annuitants felt severely the increased expense of liv- 
iitg. But these clasties formed the rainorily of the 
public: and even they felt, more or less directly, 
through the medium of their connexions, the benefit 
ol'that impulse which for a time improved ihc income 
of almost all persons in active life, raising to the 
monied men the rate of interest: to the labouring 
class, the rate of wages; to the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and, in particular, to the farmer, the pro* 
fit^ of stock. 

Such was the activity attendant on a state of war. 
and on the facility with which extended tifiusnctions 
werpmnnaged by means of bank pnner. If tf>soine 
our sketch appear too highly coloured, we have mere- 
ly to refer them to a compariKon of" the av<Tage rale 
of wages and salaries in particular periotls. such a^ 
1792 aiKl 1812; to the increawd sales of "ur manu- 
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facturers and merchants ; the rise of rent to the land- 
lord ; the increase of profit to his tenant 

Consequent Increase of Revenue. — All these circum- 
stances, in particular the increased call for personal 
labour, had a powerful tendency to augment the rela- 
tive population of towns, as well by promoting mar- 
riage as by drawing to them an extra share of the 
country population. Now what is the eflfect of an 
increase of town population on the productive pow- 
ers, or, in other words, on the taxable income of a 
country? To form a due estimate of this, we must 
point the reader's attention to the passages in our 
chapter on Population, where, in treating of the 
comparative revenue of different classes, we contrast 
the dexterity and dispatch of towns, with the slow, 
inefficient labour of the country. A transfer of re- 
sidence from country to town leads to augmented 
ability in the individual, to the increase of the quan- 
tity, the amelioration of the quality, of his wo|k ; it 
raises his wages, and, by enabling him to live better, 
extends the consumption of articles productive to the 
exchequer. Of the magnitude of the amount paid by 
the lower orders, and the increase of public revenue 
attendant on increase of wages, whether in war or 
peace, some idea may be formed from the following 
table : 

Abstract of Excise and Custom duties in 1820, affecting the consumption of 

the labouring daises* 

Malt -.---.. £5,000,000 

Beer --..... 2,500,000 

British spirits ---... 3,000,000 

Salt -----.. 1,500,000 

Tobacco and snuff ----.. 3,000,000 

Soap --.-... 900,000 

Leather --..... 600,000 

Candles ----.,. 300,000 

Tea -.-.-.. 3,000,000 

Hemp --.--.- 200,000 

20,000,000 
To which may be added timber ... 1,000,000 

Coals earned roastwise nearly - - . i ,000,000 

Total £22,000,000 
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The pix^resBive increase in the productiveness of 
our taxes was owin^ partly to higher wages, partly to 
augmented population. 



e of our Popukuion. — We shall have occasion, 
in a subsequent chapter, to show the close connexion 
that exists between the increase of our numbers and 
the productiveness of our taxes: at present, our 
etatement shall be brief. Our population returns for 
the last twenty years indicate an increase of no less 
tlmn one and a half per cent, annually ; but to avoid 
the hazard of over-rating, we shall suppose that pre- 
vious to these returns, and to the general introduc- 
tion of vaccination, the augmentation was less rapid, 
and shall assume eighteen per cent, oti the popula- 
tion of 1792 as the total increase during the fourteen 
years that followed that date. 

After these preliminary remarks, we proceed to 
state arithmetically, the increase of our resources, 
beginning by a table of the amount of our excise of 
duties, the operation of which affects, as is well 
known, a great variety of articles, including as well 
the wine oi the higher orders, as the malt liquor, the 
spirits, the tobacco, consumed by their humbler 
countrymeti. 
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The advantage of making our computation in mo- 
ney of aniform value ie here very apparent. To judge 
from the munerical amount, our public burdens would 
seem to have been more than tnpted in the coume of 
•he twenty-three years of the war, but when reduced 
to the money of 1792, the increase is found to be lit- 
tle more than double. 

It remains that we bring our reasoning to a point, 
by ascertaining "the proportion borne at different 
periodeby our burdens to our means." This we ac- 
compHsh by a calculation founded on the preceding 
tables, but modified by some considerations which 
shall be explained in our chapter on National Reve- 
nue and Capital. The result is that our burdens 
bore to our resources. 



(Great BrilatQ distinct from Ireland.) 



Id 1 7f>-2 « proportiw 
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IKIJorlGM 



Such was the proportion of our burdens to our re- 
sources, after iticluduig in the latter the increase aris- 
ing from the augmentation during the war, both of our 
uumbers and our pecuniary means. The additional 
pressure stated arithmetically, was about nine per 
cent on our national income, a charge less great 
than is comiQOiily attributed to our taxes, but sutli- 
ciently large to call tor some farther explanation of 
tlie remarkable ci^cumstall(:c!^ ttinl enabled uk to dr- 
frav it. 
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Our War Taxes. — ^The amount of our loans, though 
very different in different years, averaged, on the 
whole of the war, the annual sum of 20,000,000/L 
^This bold use of our credit, this free draught on our 
future resources, was almost all expended in the ex- 
tension of our domestic industry. It may be termed 
a premium given to the existing generation at the 
charge of posterity : it may be compared to a stream, 
which, though proceeding from an unnatural and tem- 
porary source, diffused a fertility approaching to lux- 
uriance, so long as it continued to flow. Our readers 
have probably little difficulty in conceiving the ope- 
ration of borrowed money ; in comprehending how 
individual, and consequently public income may be 
increased by giving activity to the present age at the 
expense of the next. The intricacy lies in a different 
question; in the mode of accounting for our taxes^ 
and for the ease with which sums of unprecedented 
magnitude were raised in that manner during the 
war. To solve this difficulty, some writers adopt the 
convenient theory, that taxation may be made an en- 
gine for increasing national wealth, as if the money 
expended on an indecisive campaign were ultimately 
as profitable as a rate imposed for the improvement 
of our streets, roads, and canals. Without becoming 
converts to this singular opinion, we have no diffi- 
culty in regarding taxation, when expended at home^ 
less as a privation of wealth than as an instrument 
of circulation. It is evidently applied to the exten- 
sion of employment, and, by increasing the incomes 
of individuals, enables them to find a fund for answer- 
ing its own demand, the subsequent visits of the 
collector. 

Taxation considered as Circulation. — Imagine the case 
of a contractor receiving annually 100,000/. from the 
Treasury, and distributing it in addition to the wages, 
salaries, and profits of two or three thousand persons. 
Without the war, these individuals might, and pro- 
bably would, have had employment, but not to an 
equal extent, receiving perhaps 60/. aimually, instead 
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of the 70A or SOL given them by the war, an addition 
which fuUj enabled them to pay the extra charKe 
imposed in the shape of taxes. Or suppose the whole 
expenditure of the nation, in other words, the amount 
disbursed on articles, which direcUy or indirectly 
pay taxes, to be 200,000,000/. a year, and that in 
addition to former burdens new taxes are imposed to 
the extent of 20,000,000/. Tlie effect of this heavy im • 
poet is a correspondent rise in the price of the articles 
consumed ; but as the amount received by the Trea- 
sury is forthwith circulated among the payers of the 
taxes, and applied to remunerate tlieir exertions, the 
latter are enabled to indemnify themselves by an ad- 
dition to the charges constituting their respective in- 
comes, whether in the shape of wages, salary, or profit 
of stock. Possessed of this poner, the higher price 
paid for articles of consumption becomes a matter of 
indifference, particularly when, hi consequence of 
the government demand for men and money, the in- 
crease of their incomes exceeds the increase of their 
expense. The result accordingly is, that they pay 
10 per cent additional on tlieir consumption, and add 
as much, or more, to the charges coustilutittg their 
incomes. 

To what amount, it may be asked, did the circula- 
tion in question take place, in consequence of taxes? 
To a sura very diflerent in different years, and in- 
creasing largely arter 1 806, but forming, on an ave- 
rage of the whole period of war,more than40,000,0lX>/. 
8 year. In what particular mode did the annual ex- 
penditure of that sum, and of the farther -20,000,04)0/. 
supplied by loans, chiefly take place? In recruiting, 
clothing, and victualling our militia, army, and navy; 
in the purchase of stores, the building of ships of war. 
the repair of fortifications ; in contracts, pay, sala- 
rieii, pensions. Even in that which seemed stricti} 
foreign expenditure, our subsidies to the continent, 
and the maintenance of our garrisons abroad, (he re- 
mittances took place less in money than in nrlicle^^ 
of British nmnutaclure. 

H remains in add a few remark^^ mi tlir- niannp)- irj 
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^kitAi dba«tfr ktf^ sums were repaid to the Treasu- 
E^ VV oar lakatioiK the lar greater proportion 
JmKiMMMNM^) W on articles of consumption^ a mode 
ui^^tuch the tax« blending itself with the price of the 
j^rlH^les eci^'^apes^ in a great measure, the observation 
ol* ih^ i\>iv*^uuier. No wonder, therefore, that snc^h 
utt|Kvst^ were, in a manner, overlooked in the general 
ric^' of wages, salaries, and profits. In like manner, 
iKe increase of stamps, heavy as it became, was ac- 
vtHiuteil a secondary object after the great augmen- 
tatHui of price obtained, as the war proceeded, by 
the verniers of property. The assessed taxes and 
|HH>i^rute being undisguised burdens, excited more 
uiumadversion, but they were submitted to, as well 
from a conviction of their necessity, as from the gene- 
ral ardour in the contest with France, and her dread- 
ed ruler. 

Computed Amount thus repaid to the Treasury."-^ we 
j{0 a step farther, and endeavour to define the amount 
rt^paid, during the war, to the public Treasury, the 
plan is to revert to the estimate we have already made 
s)i the proportion of our burdens to our national in- 
vmne. Tliat proportion, (27 per cent, for the country 
at lui^g^N) was greater in towns, on account of the 
lUOiT general consumption of exciseable articles. 
Now UH tlie expenditure of government for the war, 
\US ti» npeak more correctly, the increased expendi- 
tun' of individuals consequent on government dis- 
buvMs took place almost entirely in towns, we shall 
lux^lmbl^ not exceed in calculating that it returned 
into the Kxchecfuer a proportion approaching to 33 
IHT cent., or a third of the amount that had issued 
iKmu it, Tliis estimate justifies the following in- 

IVlwkl \a «K\|i<4iilituit} lur the war - £1,100,000,000 

\^ «WH Alhii^K orUJ p<*rcent, paid back in taxes, 

«uuH\U«iun of about .... 360,000,000 

I ^nm which goes far towards accounting for the 
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pajmeot of our war taxes, enormous as they were \ 
or, in other words, towards proving that those pe- 
cuniary sacrifices on which the pubhc received such 
eloquent compliments from ministerial orators ami 
newspaper writers, were oflen little more than a re- 
parmeot of money issued from the Treasury. 

The power of paying taxes during the late war is 
thus to oe sought, not in retrenchment on the part of 
the public, but in an increase of the general activity, 
and still more in that which a writer of the present 
age (as yet little known to the public, but to whose 
works we shall frequently have occasion to refer, Mr. 
S. Gray) terms the power of " charging and counter- 
charging;" the power of individuals to augment those 
demands wl^ch constitute their respective incomes; 
and thus to transfer from one hand to another the 
burden of a new tax. 

Ahnnet of Foreign Competition. — This augmentation 
of charge, this transfer of burden, was facilitated 
during the war by various causes, among which is to 
be included the existence of similar, though not 
equal demands from continental governments on their 
suDJects. These demands, in conjunction with the 
obstructions to intercourse attendant on a state of 
war, had the effect of preventiiig the high prices in 
Eneland from being lowered by foreign competition. 
Hal the war affected only France and England, had 
the rest of Europe been exempted from the burdens 
of great military establishments, such a system of 
increased taxation, or in otlier words, such a rapid 
augmentation of prices, would have been impracli- 
c^able: our countrymen would have emigrated; cii- 
pital would have been sent abroad ; foreign manu- 
factures would have been smuggled among us; th(^ 
supplies for the United StatCK and other distant 
marttct*) would liave been prepared on the continent. 
Bui Holland, the only continental country possessed 
of disposable capital, was subjected to great op- 
pression: while Gennany, and in the latter years of 
the war. Denmark and Sweden. %vere burdened with 
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heavy military charges. British capital was pre* 
vented from finding its way abroad, as well by dread 
of B<JTiaparte''8 despotism, as by the profitable em- 
ployment afforded it at home. Smuggling was con- 
tinued, but only in articles (such as spirits, tea, 
laces,) in which it had been curried on in peace : the 
number and activity of our cruisei-s prevented its ex- 
tension, notwithstanding the additional temptation 
arising from our augmented duties. 

Our country was thus insulated, commercially as 
well as physically ; and an amount of taxation, a rise 
of prices, which at other times would have been 
ruinous, were comparatively innoxious when our 
neighbours were subjected to heavy burdens. As 
soon as this point is clearly comprehended by the 
inquirer; as soon as he becomes satisfied of the non' 
existence of foreign competition ; he will find much less 
difficulty in the solution of our financial problem. 

Substitution of Bank JVotes for Coin. — To all those 
causes there remains to add the exemption of our 
banks from cash payments; the effect of whidi, 
though less great than is vulgarly supposed, was to 
make money almost as plenty in war as in peace ; and 
to increase the amount of our circulating medium in 
proportion as other circumstances led to a rise in 
prices. 



Thus was carried on* from year to yean a most ex- 
pensive contest, without much pressure on any part 
of the public, unless the fixed annuitant, and without 
a depreciation of our nritional capital, except of that i 
portion (such as the funds, or loans on mortgage,) 1 
of which the value is pennanently represented by 
money. To many persons* and in particular to 
those interested in the expenditure* this state of thinga 
bore a favourable appeanince: conveying to some 
fhe iden ot an accumulation of national wealth, to 
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others the belief that we defrayrd allour burdens from 
Arndg arising from the war. The general enhance- 
ment of commodities was ascribed to an abundancie 
of money, and deemed a symptom, or ratlier a proof, 
of the increase of our national wealth. 

These explanations enable us to account in some 
measure for a notion very prevalent on (he continent, 
and which, in the latitude in which it is entertained, 
strikes every Englishman with surprise,— That we 
pn>l(Higed the war with a view to our pecuniary ad- 
vantage — as if a charge, which may be true in regard 
to particular classes, could, with any degree of justice, 
be applied to our countrymen at large. 

The temporary stimulus aflbrded to productive in- 
dustij by the fiinding system, though never so strjk- 
m^y exemplified before, might have been traced in 
various penods of the history of Europe during the 
last two centuries. Was it not conspicuous in the 
long contests of the Dutch, first wilh Spain and sub- 
sequently with France, as well as in every war that 
has been carried on by England since the revolution.' 
In none of these, it is true, did the amount of loans, 
and still less the amount of war taxe^^, bear any pro- 
ponion to thone of the present age: but they supplied 
facts of a nature to suggest serious conclusions, had 
studies of that description entered into the habits ol 
our legislators. To the more eaulious among them, 
it seemed to occur that our silu.'ilion was, in some 
degree, unnatural ; that the great expenditure of gov- 
enmient was not compensated, on the part of the pub- 
lic, by economy, or by any great share of extra ex- 
ertion. Hence an apprehension, on the pari of some, 
that the war must entail a burdensome inheritance, 
but at what time, or to what degree, they tliil not at- 
tempt to calculate. Of the reaction lo be expected 
at a peace, no one appears to have had a distinct 
conception. To foresee its extent was. we admit, im- 
possible; but lew of our public men bestowed a se- 
rious thought on \\.A nature, while some of them seem- 
ed hanlly aware of the possibility <if il^ occurring; 
•m Umiletl had been tlieir study ol political economy 
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as a science, so cursory their examination of corres- 
ponding periods of our history. 



CHAP. III. 

Effect of the War on the Price of Commodities. 

We shall now fix our attention on that general rise 
of prices which took place during the war, and con- 
tinued almost without interruption from 1793 to 1814* 
As this formed one of the principal changes in Qur 
sitijation, both individually and nationally, it is fit we 
should investigate it with minute attention. 

Of the causes of rise during the war, the principal 
were : — 

1. The great demand of men for government ser- 
vice, and the consequent increase of wages and 
salaries. 

2. The insufficiency of our agricultural produce, 
caused partly by bad seasons, partly by the drain of 
labour and capital for the public service. 

3. The increase of taxation. 

4. The addition to the cost of imported articles, 
arising fipom the greater expense of freight, insurance, 
and other charges of transport ; and still more from, 

5. The depreciation of our bank paper after the 
year 1809. 

Of these different causes, the insufficiency of our 
agricultural produce, and the non-convertibility of 
our bank paper, are reserved for separate discussion : 
at present, we proceed to the effect of the demand of 
men for government service. 

Proportion of our Population engaged in the Public 
Service. — In 1792, and tne precedmg years of peace, 
the demand made on our j[)opulation for military pur- 
poses was very limited. In 1793, our levies took 
place on a large scale, and in 1795. the numbers 
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rused in three successive years were such as to form 
a rery large estabhshment Recruiting, however, 
conUnued with activity during the whole war, until 
tfie signature of the prehminaries of peace, in the 
autumn of 1801. — In 1803, the renewal of hostilitiea 
waB attended by a call on our population, which led, 
in a little more than a year, to a more numerous es- 
tablishment than we had ever had on foot. The de- 
cisive victory of Trafalgar removed the dread of inva- 
sitm ; but the continental successes of the French, 
the aggrandizing projects of Bonaparte, were such 
as to admit of no reduction on our part; and after 
1808, all hearts were united in the cause of Spanish 
independence. Hence a continued demand for re- 
cruits, an increase of levy money, and a progressive 
addition to the niunbers on foot, during the rest of 
the war. 

The proportion of our population under arms^^ti^ 
larger m this country Hian in any other state in 
Europe. In March 1804, Lord Liverpool, then Lord 
Hawkesbury, declared in ParHament, that our army 
and navy, including militia, but exclusive of volun- 
teerR, approached to the number of 400,000, being 
more than one in ten of the able-bodied population 
(then computed at 3,800,000) of Great Britain and 
Ireland. France, he added, had at that time in aims 
about i)60,000 men, or one in fourteen of her able- 
bodied population. Austria had on foot also one 
man in fourteen ; and Russia, if any dependence was 
to be placed in the loose returns of her population, 
nearly the same proportion. Prussia was the only 
power whose military force (about 240,000) bore, 
like ours, the proportion of one in ten to her able- 
bodied males: but it was with her a season of peace, 
and a number of her soldiers were permitted, by fur- 
lough, or otherwise, to give a part of the year to pro- 
ductive labour. 

It is usual to compute the proportion of able-bo> 
died men in a country at a fourth of the total popula- 
tion. The war of 1793 lasted nine years, and in the 
middle of that period, (the year 1797 or 1798.) the 
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population of Great Britain and Ireland was proba* 
bly about 14,000,000, giving for the able-bodied 
3,500,000. 

The war of 1803 lasted twelve years, and in 1809, 
the medium year, our numbers appear to have been 
somewhat less than 17,000,000, giving for the able- 
bodied a proportion of 4,200,000. The year 1804 
was in the middle of our great contest, and his Lord- 
ship^s computation may accordingly be taken as a 
fair average of the numbei^ under arms during the 
war. 

It would be a task of no great difficulty to compute 
and place in one column the number of our able- 
bodied population for each year, and in another the 
number of soldiers, seamen and militiamen in the 
public service. But the demand of war on popula- 
tion goes considerably farther, and extends into a 
field admitting of less accurate calculation, com- 
prising not only persons in public offices, dock- 
yards, &c., but a number of individuals unconnected 
with government, such as manufacturers of arms, 
clothing, fiaval stores, builders of barracks, contract- 
ors, and others, the list of whom is too diversified 
and too mixed with the occupations of private life 
to admit of any other than a general estimate. This 
estimate we are inclined to make, in the proportion 
of one half of the military servants of the public, 
taking the average of the army, navy, and militia, at 
400,000 during our twenty-three years of war, and at 
200,000 the persons deriving an indirect employment 
from the war. 

The number of men thus withdrawn from the pur- 
suits of private industry, appears to have been on an 
average 600,000, or 15 per cent, of our able-bodied 
population. It is of importance to remark, that they 
consisted of individuals born chiefly between the 
years 1770 and 1790, a time when our population 
was very considerably inferior* to our numbers in 
1800. We mention the year 1800, because in the 

* Rickman^s PrelimiDaty ObBeiratioDs on the Population ReturaoT IBSl. 
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evrat of any contest occurring at present, our re- 
cruits would, in general, consist of individuals bom 
about that period, and the ab^itraction of an equal 
Dumber of men from productive industry would, of 
course, be less felt than during the late war. The 
magnitude of the change which it at that lime pro- 
duced will be put in a striking light by a reference 
to our annual expenditure, keeping out of view our 
payments for interest of debt, or the civil service of 
government, and ti\ing onr attention on a 
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£ 4.5«fl.0O0 


Brought up £287,333,000 
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30,854,000 


1793 


13,511,000 


1R05 


36,819,000 


17M 


30,547,000 


m06 


37,706,000 


1793 
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38,170,000 


1796 


30,165,000 
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39,778,000 
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27,608,000 
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47,968,000 
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39.813,000 
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49,739,000 
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1913 


54,872,000 
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23.121,000 


1814 


60,239,000 


IS03 


21,106,000 


IQIS 


43,3n2,00O 




£287,333.000 


£809,485,000 



Total exceeding 800,000,000/. 

To these sums there remains to add a proportion 
of our subsidies; we mean the part supplied to our 
allies, not in money, but in stores, the manufacture 
of which formed, of course, a farther demand on our 
national labour. Combining these into one sum, and 
dividing it by the number oi years of military expen- 
diture, (in all twenty-three,) we find the average an- 
nual chaise for the army, navy, and ordnance, to have 
lieen ihirty-six millions, instead of the four or five 
millions a year prior to 1792. 

Obsenc next, the difference of effect on prices in 

a sum raised for a military purpose, and that which 

is levied for the interest oi the national debt. The 

latter bore, like all taxation, on the prices of com- 

9 
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modities ; but our military expenditure had a double^ 
or rather triple effect of that nature ; first, by a drain 
of money ; next, by a drain of hands ; and thirdly, by 
obliging other hands to work for those so withdrawn. 
It is only thus that we find it possible to explain 
either the extraordinary rise of prices in the war, or 
their no less extraordinary fall since the peace. 

Effect of Taxation on House-keeping. — The result, 
or, to speak more properly, the avowed tendency of 
most taxes, is an augmentation of price. Taxes on 
commodities are always imposed on the calculation 
of being paid by the consumer ; the supply of any 
article, whether a luxury, such as wine and sugar, or 
a necessary of life, like corn, salt, leather, being pre- 
sumed to be in proportion to the effectual demand, 
and the tax intended not as a burden on the producer 
or vender, but as an addition to the price paid by 
the consumer. This was strikingly exemplified in 
the enhancement during the war ot several articles 
of daily use. The sugar which the planter, on pay- 
'ing a moderate duty, could have afforded to sell m 
Elngland at 60^. the cwt., was raised by the effect of 
new taxes and war charges to 70^. or 15s. Tea 
which, after paying half its original cost to the cus- 
tom-house, might have been sold at 5^. or 6*. the lb., 
was raised, in consequence of being taxed 100 per 
cent., to Is. or 8^., and the salt which (see Sir T. Ber- 
nard's pamphlet on the employment of the labour- 
ing classes in 1817) might, if unburdened, have been 
afforded at 1/. a ton, was made, in consequence of the 
duty, to cost more than twenty times that price. 

Holland was the first country in Europe that af- 
forded a striking example of the enhancement arising 
from taxation, her long and expensive struggle against 
Spain having necessitated very heavy imposts so far 
back as two centuries ago. Sir William Temple, 
among other interesting particulars with which he 
has diversified the graver matter of his Memoirs, 
takes occasion (Vol. I. Chapter VII.) to insert the 
following remark : ^^ The excise in Holland is great, 
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aave heard it observed at Am- 

a tavern, a certain dish offish 

sauce, thirty several excises 

)t *■ / necessary to that small service." 

2^(^ Jon was comparatively light, until 

^fj^ ^t anticipators in continental war, at 

U^> ,jng William, afterwards under Queen 

'^^ .12 peace, and the prudent administratipn 

, «, lessened for a time the pressure of the 

out it was very sensibly increased by the 

/1740, 1756, 1775, and, above all, by those of 

•resent age. This Is sufficiently apparent Irom 

following table of taxes which afiect house- 

jeping. 

I Twa ■■ tka DKcMwln or coib- 

' roRicriua. Thood l.uiutln. 



JbMwed taxn [previoiii 




Foreign SpiriU, chiefly 




to Um IbUi raduction) 
Halt ud Beer, (>incetlie 


£8,500,000 


bniDdr 


£3,300,000 




Bnti«faSpinl>, • 


3.000,000 


reductioa in 1823) 


e,aoo,ooo 


Wine 


1,600.000 


9i«ar - '- 


3,000,000 


Bum 


800,000 


Tm 


3,000,000 


CoRee and Cocoa 


300.000 


Catla earned coaitniie 


900,000 


BaisiELj and other fruiU 


400,000 


8o^> 


900,000 


iiilk, nw and lliiatrn 


500,000 


CmixUeimDdTallotr 


400,000 






Cottonwool 


500,000 






Leather (Jiincc the rcduc- 








dactioDin tS'JS) 


300,000 






ForciKO timber 


1.000.000 






nhcks, tilea, Btone, ilate 


400,000 






GlaM 


400,000 






Ifanp 


200,000 







In all, above 32,0O0,O0Oi, exclusive oi' stamp duties 
and postage ; also of taxes on foreign articles, such 
as wool, butter, cheese, linens, drugs, all of which 
have an efTect more or less direct on house-keeping, 
Slid were, like those enumerated above, considerably 
increased during the war. 

It occasionally happens, that, in consequence of 
over supply, the marKet price of an article does not 
rise in proportion to the duty, but continues as low, 
or nearly as low, as previous to its imposition; Ihe 
consequence of uhich is to throw Ihe new burden on 
the produc«'r. Such was long Ihe catic of our Weft 
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India sugar planters during the war ; such is, in a 
great measure, their case at present : it is the case, 
also, of a far more numerous class, our farmers, who, 
in 1823 as in 1815, are to be considered as paying 
a large share of their taxes out of their capital. In 
general, however, there is made an addition to the 
price of an article, not merely to the amount of th^ 
taq^, but in a somewhat increased proportion. Sup* 
pose a custom duty paid on an article which, on im- 
portation, is sold to a wholesale dealer of the first 
class, next to one of the second class, and lastly, to a 
retailer : the demand of a profit on, or rather of an 
indemnity for the tax, is repeated three times ; and 
although these demands are far smaller in degree 
than has been asserted by the advocates for the re- 
peal of taxes, they form, eventually and collectively, 
a serious addition to the hational burdens ; an addi- 
tion which, joined to the* charge of collecting our 
taxes, constitutes, we believe, a dead loss of from six 
to seven millions sterling, on the total amount paid 
by the public. This loss will be effectually lessened 
only by the introduction of a double improvement ; 
a farther simplification, on the part of government, 
of the process of collection, and, on the part of the 
public, the adoption of the practice of ready money 
payments, so general in Holland, in its day of pros- 
perity. 

Next, as to taxation in a more direct and undis- 
guised form, such as the assessed or the property 
taxes. In what manner, it may be asked, do indi- 
viduals in general meet burdens of that description ? 
Is it by self-denial and economy, by increased mdus- 
try, or by adding the amount of the tax to the charge 
which, in their respective lines of business, they make 
on the public ? Economy is practised, we may be as- 
sured, by those only whose nicome admits of no. in- 
crease ; augmented exertion is more natural to our 
countrymen, and was, doubtless, made to bear a con- 
siderable part in defraying our war burdens ; but the 
latter, whenever it was at all practicable, were charg- 
ed by the payer on his customers or connexions ; and 
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the result, as explained in the last chapter, was a pro- 
gressive enhancement not only of commodities, but 
<M salaries, profeesiooal fees, and labour of cvenr 
kind. 

CoOeetive Effect of the variousCtnises of Enkancement.r~ 
The total rise in prices during the war, appears to 
have been between 60 and 70 per cent., 160 or 170i 
being required in 1813 to make the purchases, 
wheUier for the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of 
life, which were made in 1792 for 100/. The de- 
gree of rise was, doubtless, different in different situ- 
ations, but in regard to the public at large, tluit pro- 
portion will, we believe, be found to bold. To ta- 
cililale the comprehension of this somewhat intricate 
inquiry, it may be useful to descend into the details 
of domestic life, and to refer the reader to the sub- 
joined table of family expenditure. 

Compitrative Erpmdilvrt of a Family <if Iht middle cirut in England m 
(A«yMri I79S and 1813; dtKriminating Utr keadi a/ txperue (&yJVba. 
I, 2, 3, 4,] to aito ihaie (he rite produced retptctivtli/ by each caute ^ 
mhanreminl. 

I. Taxation wat evidcnil}' the chief cauK of Hm la Ilie fuUowios head» 
of expenae : 

1793. 18)3. 
Aawued taiei and poor-rate - - £ 1 8 47 
Wine and »pirit« - - - - 16 35 
Tea, «ug:ar, and other groccric* ... '22 36 
Beer (parllv fcuin (aiatioii, partly from enhance- 
ment of com] ----- 7 11 



. Tbe MlTamw of labour, the occurrcnrb of imlif- 



aod ihe difficult)' (if imi>»rt(fruni 
the riiie of freittht, and deprecialion of our bank 
paper after 1U09,) were the principal caiisctof 
cnbaocing 

Bread 

iiiitcbrr incat .... 

Milk, butter, cheese, Tt^ablcs 

!. The advance of labour wan cliicfij- iimtniinrutul 



MiiiKP rrnl. (lie renl of hoiiMN in oncupancv 
beinc dirlcrmincd by the ex|>i?nsc i>f builJiiig 
DTw liuu!«<. Slid Ihe latter by the |>i ir;r of la- 
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1792. 1813. 

Clothes ...... £60 86 

Fnel ------ 24 35 

Fnmitare ; whether we consider the irterest on 

the money vested in its purchase ; which we 

calculate at .... 42 63 

Or annual repairs and purchases, estimated at • 14 24 

4. The rise of the following can hardly be referred 
to any particular bead, but appear the mixed re- 
sult of taxation, enhanced labour, and depreci- 
ated currency. 

Articles of leather manufacture, chiefly boots 

and shoes - - - ... 

Candles and oil - 

Washing - . - ... 

Education .... 

Medical attendance - - ... 

Incidents, such as postage, stationary, charity, 

pocket disburse - - " - - - 

Expenses of a less necessary character, viz. 

travelling, and temporary residence in the 

country ...... 

Expense of company ... 

Total £540 900 

A table of this kind, useful as it in some decree is, 
will hardly enable us to ascertain with precision the 
rise proceeding from each of the great causes of en- 
hancement. But as on so interesting a topic no 
inquiry can be too minute, we shall endeavour, by 
varying our plan and resorting to other grounds of 
calculation, to attain the desired result. 

Effect of Taxation. — For an estimate of the effect of" 
taxes on house-keeping, m c arc in some measure pre- 
pared, by (he tables in our second chapter. These, 
as well as our subsequent calculations, (see the 
chapter on National Revenue and Expenditure,) ex- 
hibit the proportion borne at different periods (1792, 
1806, and 1813.) by our burdens to our resources. 
And the result is, that the increase of our taxes, 
during the war. amounted to a charge of nine per cent, 
on our national capital. This, the arithmetical re- 
sult, is greatly below the general estimate of the 
(axes imposed during the war. It is also below the 
addidon which tliev will be found to have caused to 
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oar prices, when we take into account the obstacles 
the/ create to improvement in our agriculture and 
raanu&ctures. These various impediments, unknown 
to the public, but severely felt by the persons on 
whose different lines of occupation ther bear, all tend 
to keep up or augment prices, and their collective 
effect was, we believe, such as amply to justify our 
computing the addition to oui; prices, from our war 
taxation, at twelve instead of nine per cent Of thU 
we shall treat more fully in our concluding chapter, 
when we come to ui^e the expediency oi a farther 
reduction in our public burdens. 

Suhstitvtion of Bank Pcqter for Coin. — Here we in- 
troduce a cause to which, in the opinion of the great 
majority of the public, we ought to ascribe the chief 
part of the rise of prices during the war. This, how- 
ever, is a very compHcatcd question, and one which 
will require all the elucidation that a separate dis- 
cussion can confer on it. At present we shall merely 
observe, that the addition to our prices, arising from 
the fall of our currency, from the inferiority in value 
of our paper (o coin, appears to have been about 15 
per cent, during (he latter years of the war. 

Rise in the Price of Litbour. — To what are ivo to at- 
tribute the remarkable rise in the rate of labour 
during the late wars ? — To two main causes : the de- 
mand of mbn for the public service, and the increased 
expense of provisions. In the lirst years of the war, 
the rise was caused only by the demand of men for 
the public service, and provisions had very little 
nhare in the enhancement during' 1793 and 1794. 
But after n9rt, and still more after 1799, the addi- 
tional cost of provisions became such as to oblif^e the 
labourer and mechanic, in sclf-delenee, to stipulate 
a higher money payment for his services. 

A rise of wages may bo either real or nominal. 
That which was consequent on the demand lor the 
militia, army, and navy. pruve<l a real and bona fide 
addition, the mechanic or manuliiclurer who remain- 
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ed at home being in greater req^uest, and receiving 
larger pay from nis employer, without reference to 
an mcrease in his expenditure. But a rise of wt^es 
proceeding from a rise of provisions is very different: 
the additi6n, in one sense, is merely a balance to the 
addition in another, and the augmentation is conse* 
quently nominal. To such an extent did this hold in 
the case of our labouring classes during the war, that 
the 28*. or 30*. paid them weekly in our provincial 
towns in 1812, were hardly more available in the pur- 
chase of the necessaries or comforts of life, than 15^. 
in 1792. 



E^ect of a Rise in tlie Price of Labour on Housekeep' 
ing Expenses. — The direct effect of such a rise is 
readily seen in the increase of servants' wages ; but 
its indirect operation, its enhancement of work per- 
formed out of doors, is of much more consequence. 
This will be at once apparent on our analyzing the 
component parts of the cost of manufactures. In cot- 
ton goods, after all the aid derived from machinery! 
labour still constitutes nearly a third of the price ; 
while in woollens, leather, hardware, linen, and per- 
haps in silk, its proportion is more nearly a half. 
Next, as to a very different head in family expen- 
diture, that of house-rent, the chief constituent of 
charge is labour, since in a country of increasing 
population, the rent of houses ifi occupancy is regu- 
lated by the cost of new buildings; and in regard to 
these, the command of materials being unlimited, the 
question resolves itself into a calculation of the ex- 
pense of the requisite labour. In the case of fur- 
niture, a similar remark is applicable ; and even in 
services of a higher class, such as teaching or medi- 
cal attendance, the influence of this cause (rise of 
labour) is not excluded. 

To the lower orders the rate of labour, in a direct 
sense, is of little consequence, as they are accustomed 
to serve themselves ; but, in an indirect sense, by en- 
hancing corn, it proves of the greatest importance. 
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E^t of an enhancement of Com on House-keeping. — 
A retam of the ten years of peace preceding 1793, 
gare as the average of the quarter of wheat in the 
Windsor market, 21. 10s. 9d. But thirteen years of 
war, from 1793 to 1805 (both inclusive,) gave for the 
quarter of wheat an average of 3/. 175. 2rf.; in other 
words, 152/. were required lo purchase the same 
qnantity as 100/. previous to the war. And the suc- 
ceeding eight years, from 1806 to 181.3, gave the still 
higher average of 5/. Is. Sd., for the quarter of wheat, 
denoting that no less than 200/. were, during that 
period, required to purchase what, previous to the 
war, had been obtained for 100/. Such was the rise 
in wheat : in butcher meat, and agricultural produce 
generally, the enhancement appears to have been 
nearly equal ; but for these and other details, we re- 
fer to the Appendix, and proceed to lay before our 
readers a statement of the general result. 

SoTiinianj rf the Riv wi Jloiat-keep'mz nt the elite of Iht Inte Wart, 
Btatia!; the calrtil'lli'Hi in tht mtitl romprehtiunitforin, to <u to be appU- 
cable, not lo particatur clatiei, but to Iht public at large, ^b 

Proportion of rise procccdincT from increase of Tnxalioii 1 2 per cent. 

— ■ from rise of wagi's aiut labour ge- 
nerally - .... 20 djito 

from tlie enhancement of provi- 
sions, (soe Appendix) .... 30 ditto 

Of lhi« hue in prorisiuii^, irc mar ascribe perhaps Ihc half 
(or 15 per rent.) lo Uic ri^ of labour, an>l otlivr fnmiing 
charfpei con»?i|iicnI uu the itcmand of men for (he public 
•erric^ : the other I .i per cent, lo Ihe depreeiitiun of our 
bank paper, euiiaiiccment of freiglit, anil otiier cliLtr^j 
atlenitant on import. 

Pro;>ortion of rise from e^tra charges on the purchase and 
imfwrt of other articles than coi'n ; such as wool, cotton, 
tobacco - . - ■ - - 5 dillo 



Such appears to have -been the operation of the 
ditn*rent causes of etihanccineiit during the war. — 
Wo proceed to exemplify that rise by a reference to 
real property. 

/x//«/.— The farm whicli, in 17512. let for 1701; 
and which, in 1803, (see the tabular return of chargef^ 
lU 
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of caUivation in the chaptor on Agriculture,) afford- 
ed a rental of 210/. lot in 1813, for 320/. 

Homes. — Tlie liousr which, in 1792, let for 50u, 
and in lB<)(u fur (i/)/., might be considered in the lat- 
ter years of the war, as worth 70/., the rise being less 
great in Iiouhos thafi in land. Its vahie, as a purchase, 
originally 1000/., was raised towards the middle of 
our long contest to ]3(K)/., and eventually to 1400/. 
orl.'iOO/. 

To define the amount of tlie rise of prices in par- 
ticular commodities.^ would be a task oi great labour 
and nicely : the only person who attempted it was 
the late Arthur Young, of whose calculations |i'e shall 
treat afterwards. If, for the sake of conferring some 
d«*gn*f* of prrcision on an obscure subject, an attempt 
be made to divi<It* the progress of enhancement into 

I)eriod>, we may consider the war as having produced 
lajf ils rtll*cl towards the year 1806, viz. that the 
risr of prices taken in the most comprehensive sense, 
whether of provisions, clothing, labour, or profes- 
sional clmrges. was in that year somewhat more than 
:K) per ftk\\. above the prices of 1792. From 1806 
to 1813 the rise was more rapid, in consequence of 
llie double eflccl of a non-convertible currency, and 
extended military operations, so that in 1813 and 
1814 the enhanceuMMit ^a*^ 3i> or 3/» per cent, on the 
prices of UiOo, or about t»7 per cent, on those of 1792. 

Iftirfrru'Ci this rise cf' prices Komiral:^ — It is incum- 
berii on \hv attemive in(|uinM\ to ^uard against the 
error -o iVrijuei?! in lonner ^ears, and at prei^ent by 
nomfMii- exjilixled, of considering a rise of prices in 
t?if liulii o\ a i.ii.i: rf'/c adilition to our public wealth. 
Th<' nad^T. on rt iVTriiisj lo ihe precetling table of 
hou-o-krepiii:: expense, and considering how ditler- 
erii irade> and pr*»fessions art* linked together, will 
n-ndiiy p*'rcei\e llie mai4ner in Hhich an individual, 
on ihe octurreiicr of a ri>e of prices in hi> particular 
d'partTri#'i\ i idiiniiifii-- liimsi^lf by a chars^* on the 
couimii!.i *. iL for iti** >ake of iUuflralioiu we ad- 
vert lu article- of tL^Wy con^umplion, and to the 
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liiiilimili II who are most familiar to us, we find the 
baker and butcher raise, of course, their demands 
00 their customers, in proportion as the prices of 
their articles are raised to them by the farmer or 
grazier. In a similar, though not equally direct 
manner, the teacher augments his charge for board 
and instruction ; the upholsterer, the price of his 
fiiniiture ; the landlord, the rent of his houses. The 
whole partakes of the nature of circulation; or, to 
borrow an expression from Mr. S. Gray, of " charge 
aiid counter-charge." 

But a rise which is common to all can be little else 
than nominal. The owner of a house or land was 
hardly able to purchase more commodities with the 
increased rent, during the war, than with the Hmited 
sum paid to him in 1792. He found 130/. in 1806, or 
160i in I8I3, of no greater value than lOOL at the 
beginning of the French Revolution ; and the correct 
mode of speaking is, that land and bouses rose in 
money rent in proportion as money declined in v^lue, 
that is. they maintained a nearly uniform value, though 
the sura paid was very diflbreiit. The same is appli- 
cable, as we shall see presently, to the far greater 
part of income, whether arising from property or 
labour; from capital vested in trade, manufacture, 
or agriculture; Jrom wages, salaries, or professional 
charges, the sum paid having rt'gularly increased as 
its value diminished. 

Moiutt/ Property, such as a Loan on Mortgage. — We 
here advert to a description of property materially 
dilFerenl trom land or houses, a properly which ex- 
periences neither rise or fall, whatever be the fluc- 
lualions in the value of money. Suppose a sum 
(3,200/.) to have been advanced on mortgage in 1792, 
and to have remained on that security during the 
war, it will hardly be denied that in sueh years 
as 1811 or 1812, it was considered a property of 
U'ss value than previous to the war. The 160/. 
which the owner continued to draw as interest, wai 
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in these years worth to him little more than lOOL in 
1792. 

Proportion of national Income affected in this Manner.'-^ 
The reader on referring to our estimate of taxable in- 
come, in the chapter on National Revenue, will find 
the sums paid to annuitants, whether creditors of the 
public or of individuals, computed at 50,000,000/. a 
year, or one-fifth of the total national income. The 
receivers of the other four-fifths, whether landholders, 
farmers, merchants, or manufacturers; whether clerks, 
mechanics, or country labourers, obtained in their 
annual income, (in the form of rent, salary, wag.es, 
&c.) an addition corresponding, or nearly corres- 
ponding to the decline in the value of money. From 
this benefit were excluded the annuitants, to the 
extent we have mentioned ; and many of them would 
have felt more severely the diminished value of their 
, receipts, had it not been indirectly counterpoised by 
the activity arising from the war, and the consequent 
facility in providing for their connexions in the public 
service. 

Since the pence, the relative situation of these 
great portions of the community has, as is well known, 
been reversed. Annuitants have found their incomes 
recover their value ; while the other classes, above 
all, the agriculturists, have experienced the most dis- 
tressing effects from the fall of prices. 

Change in the Value of Money. — Our readers will 
now be able to form a definite idea of what is meant 
when we speak of a fall or rise in the value of money. 
The fall of prices since the peace has been very dif- 
ferent in different articles ; for while in the produce 
of the soil it is above 60, and in several branches of 
manufacture above 50 per cent., in the case of house- 
rent, or the wages of mechanics, it probably does not 
exceed 15 per cent. But the business of the statis- 
tical inquirer is with the avera^e^ which is, doubtless, 
not less than 30 per cent, on all payments determined 
by free competition ; in other m ords, in all articles 
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brought to open market. In payments of a different 
nature, such as professional fees, salaries, servants' 
wages, the decrease is as yet inconsiderable ; be- 
cause in these there exists no ready appeal to com- 
petition, no prompt means of overcoming the oppo- 
sition to reduction. In London, journeymen in va- 
rious trades are, in consequence of their system of 
combining, still in the receipt of 5^. or 6^. a day, as in 
the season of war and expensive living; but such a 
state of things can hardly be of long duration. The 
fall of provisions, the example of other countries, the 
diminished profit of capital, all point to the necessity 
of a change, and will eventually overcome resistance, 
whether on the part of the lower orders, or of the re- 
ceivers of pensions and salaries, in whom, possessing 
as they do better means of information and compari- 
son, pertinacity in retention would be more repre- 
hensible. As such reduction, therefore, will, in all 
probability, become general, and the words, " fall of 
price," are too limited to express a decrease of such 
mcomes as arise from personal exertion, we adopt the 
more comprehensive phrase of a " rise or fall in the 
value of money.'' 

Prices on ike Continent since 1792. — In how far, in 
the present age, have the other countries of Europe 
participated in those fluctuations of money which 
among us have reached so extraordinary a length } 
This question is of no easy solution, as well from 
want of documents in countries which had then no 
representative assembly, as from a depreciated paper 
having been current in almost every part of Europe. 
France, the only state that has equalled us in the du- 
ration of her wars, exhibits a remarkable contrast to 
us in the extent of her iSnancial burdens. Her taxa- 
tion, amounting in the beginning of the revolution, to 
about twenty-two millions sterling, (see the Report 
of Camus to the National Assembly, in July 1790,) was 
never increased by more than the half of that sum ; 
while our sixteen millions of 1793, became forty-five 
millions in 1804; sixty millions in 1808, and nearly 
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seventy millions in 1814. In fact, in the early part 
of the revolutionary war, the collection of revenue in 
France was (see the Due de Gaete on French Finance,) 
considerably under twenty millions ; the wants of go- 
vernment having been supplied by the emission of 
assignais during tour years of emergency, (1792-3-4-5) 
and afterwards, in a considerable degree, by contri- 
butions from conquered territories. After the fervour 
of the first years of the revolution, there was in 
France no legislative body capable of conferring 
credit on government stock : no exemption from cash 
payments to facilitate to the payers of taxes, the 
moans of reimbursing themselves by a ready addi- 
tion to M'ages, salaries, or professional fees. The 
amount emitted in the form of assignats admits of no 
definite calculation, the value of that government 
paper having fallen rapidly, and having been at last, 
m 1796, reduced to a Tiullity. But if we compute at 
two hundred millions sterling the amount of public 
sacrifice from the assignats, and if we add for the 
bankruptcy committed in regard to two-thirds of the 
public debt, the forced loan of 1797, and the aug- 
mented taxation of the latter years of Bonaparte, two 
hundreii millions more ; and, finally, if we add a na- 
tional loss of one hundred millions, consequent on his 
inauspi(*ious return from Elba, and the invasion of 
IBI/)« we make in all a pecuniary sacrifice on the 
part of France, of five hundred millions sterling, over 
ami above the twenty-two millions of annual expen- 
ditun* necessar)' under a peace establishment 

But tlie political strength of our southern neigh- 
bour lies less in money than in men, and that forced 
ainuial levy which would be so indignantly received 
amonsr us, and so subversive of the resources of a 
rtMumercial and manutaeturing country, proved the 
most elVoctual means of drawing forth the power of 
France, hi this respect accordingly, her sacrifices 
have been very great, the number of men who fell in 
(he long struggle from 1792 to 181.'}, estimated, on a 
uioderate computation, at a million and a half, being 
probably more than three time^ the number lest by 
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•ur country, after every allowance for the destructive 
efiect of tropical climates. In another respect, also, 
tbe neglect of education and postponement of the 
choice of a profcBsion attendant on the Conscription, 
as well as the loss of time to those who escaped the 
eword and resumed a pacific occupation, form an 
amount of national detriment which may very fairly 
be put in the balance against the vast loss sustained 
in tnis country by the transition from war to peace. 

The Netherlands^ subjected during twenty years to 
the sway of France, and during a part of the time to 
the Conscription, were also exposed to heavy losses 
from the war. If less great than those of France in 
nien, they were larger m a financial and commercial 
sense, as well from augmented taxation as from in- 
terrupted intercourse, and the many abortive at- 
tempts made, during the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory decrees, to produce substitutes for coffee 
and other articles, the growtli of a tropical climate. 

Of the olher European powers, the chief bellige- 
rent was Austria, whose pecuniary sacrifice was les- 
sened by our subsidies, hut whose toss in men amount- 
ed perhaps to the half of that of France. Ne^t came 
Prussia, Spain. Russia, Sweden, in whose case the 
duration oisuffering was less, but who were all doom- 
ed to feel the destructive ravage of war and invasion. 
A pressure of a more lasting kind, we mean tliat 
whicti is attendant on the maintenance of a large 
standing force, extended to every state, great and 
small on the Continettt, from 1793 to I81J. Their 
taxation consequently incrcnsed, and the general de- 
mand for men was followed by a geiicral rise in the 
price of labour. The im}>ractibility of effecting loans 
prevented that stimulus to productive industry, that 
drain on the future in favour of the present, which 
took place among us to so great an extent : nor wan 
there in any pnrt of the Continent a contintied in- 
adequacy of agricultural produce. Acconlingly, 
though prices on the Continent bcnune higher in war 
than they had been in i)eace. though during the ow 
period the demand for labour w^s brisk, in tltcnthrr 
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languid, the degree of difference was much sofialler 
than with us. This topic shall be more fully treated 
in a subsequent part of our volume, (Appendix to 
Chap. IX.) but were we, for the sake of arnving at a 
definite estimate, to hazard a conjecture of the dif- 
ference between the present prices on the Continent 
and those of 1792, we should pronounce the former 
about 15 per cent, higher, being half the enhance- 
ment that we find in England, comparing our pre- 
sent prices to those of 1792. 

This excess on our part in the ratio of enhance- 
ment, added to a nearly similar excess in prices pre- 
vious to 1792, makes a total difference between this 
country and the Continent of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
The leading causes of this are our heavy excise du- 
ties, the larger size of our towns, and the occasional 
operation ox our corn laws. The balance against us 
would be still greater, were it not in a considerable 
degree counteracted by the cheapness of fuel and of 
several articles of manufacture, in particular hard- 
ware, in which our command of capital, our inland 
navigation, and our machinery, afford us a consi- 
derable advantage over the Continent. 

Rise of Prices apparently indicative of Prosperity. — 
An increase in the money value of commodities, of 
land, houses, and stock in trade, accompanied by a 
general augmentation of salaries and wages, suggest- 
ed during the war the idea of a general increase of 
wealth in<!orrespondence,as was commonly believed, 
to the increase in our circulating medium. 

We have already shown that this was, in a great 
measure, nominal: the augmented price of commodi- 
ties, of land, houses, merchandise, required, to repre- 
sent it, a larger sum of money, but that such money 
was of less value. Or, if we admit that there was in 
several respects an increase of property, that the 
general briskness caused by the demands of govern- 
ment led to an actual rise of prices, a rise over and 
above that which was requisite to meet the alteration 
in the value of the currencv* it is fit, on the other 
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band, to recollect that the fixed money property of 
the country, such as the stocks and loans on mort- 
gage, all underwent depreciation, because in these 
the same sums represented a reduced value. What 
then was the recti result ? That, on the one hand, the 
national property was lessened by the great addition- 
al charge ansing from the war : on the other, it was 
augmented in proportion, not to the rise of prices, but 
to the progress oinational improvement and increase 
of population. No such limitations, however, were 
admitted In the estimate of the public, or as far as 
we can perceive, in that of ministers : both confident- 
ly inferred prosperity from rise of prices, and appear 
never to have suspected that such a rise was decep< 
tive, and might take its origin, in great part, from an 
increase of burden. 

What a train of misconception, what a series of 
siuiguine and fallacious notions would have been 
prevented, had the public been earlier aware of these 
simple truths ! During the war, the rise of price was 
so regular, and of such long continuance, (Irom 1793 
to 18 it.) that the majority of the present generation 
took for granted that it would be permanent, ascri- 
bing it less to the war and the demands of govem- 
roeiiU than to causes likely to be pcnnanent, — such 
as the unknown gains of our foreign commerce, or the 
inlluK of the precious metals of America. But in this, 
as in other points, the return of peace has undeceived 
us ; it has shown that the amount of our commercial 
gains, and the influx of specie, were both over-rated ; 
and that the origin of high prices is to be sought in 
loss welcome causes. Ofthese, the demand for men 
for the public service, the insufficiency of our growth 
ofcom, and the depreciation of our bank paper, have 
all, for some time, ceased to operate, but their effect'* 
have by no means ceased : while the fourth causi;, 
we mean taxation, continues to press on us with al- 
most undiminished rigour. 

Eriinfhiirh Pricex when pertilitir to a Country. — The 

pernicious tendency of fluctuation in the value of 

11 
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money is generally admitted, but that of a general 
rise of prices is less understood : it is even the notion 
of a number of writers, and of a still greater number 
of practical men, that taxation, thougn a great cause 
of enhancement, is productive of no injury in a public 
sense, because the money thus collected is almost all 
expended at home. This idea has induced the writer 
already mentioned (Mr. S. Gray,) whose views, sound 
and liberal in several respects, are in others greatly 
impaired by over-confidence, to give our national debt 
the convenient name of "puWic service capital.*' 
" The payment of the interest is," says Mr. Gray, in 
the work entitled, ' All Classes productive of National 
Wealth,' (p. 136,) "no disadvantage: the public is 
just where it was before : they have had thirty mil- 
lions charged on them, for the interest of the national 
debt, and they have charged thirty millions in re- 
turn." — All this might be true were the British Islands 
a distinct planet, or were they separated from the 
rest of the world by a " wall of brass ten thousand 
cubits high :" but doomed as we are to intercourse 
with our continental brethren, does not an excess of 
taxation place us under a great relative disadvantage 
in a competition with foreign manufacturers ? And, 
before the fall in our corn market, was it not to be 
apprehended4hat our capitalists might transfer to less 
burdened countries, that money, that machinery, and. 
in part, those hands, which have so effectually con- 
duced to make us support our financial pressure? 

A writer of great notoriety, without carrying his 
doctrine so far as Mr. Gray, expresses, in more places 
than one, an opinion that high taxation imposes on 
us no disadvantage relatively to our neighbours, or, 
to use his own words, that " a generally high price 
of commodities in consequence of taxation would be 
of no disadvantage to a state."* This opinion Mr. 
Ricardo repeats in another passage (p. 305,) where 
he says, that the ^' amount of taxes and the increased 
price of labour in a country does not, according to 

* Ricardo on Political Economy, 2d edition, p. 283. 
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his ideas, place it under any other disadvantage with 
respect to foreign countries, except the unavoidable 
one of paying tliese taxes." But he soon after makes 
a highly important qualification, by admitting that 
these chaises render it the interest of every con- 
tribotor to ** withdraw his shoulder from the burden, 
and, in many cases, to remove himself and his capital 
to another country ;" a course replete with the most 
injurious results. 

Were we to suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that the whole of the civilized world, the whole of 
the states who carry on a commercial intercourse 
with each other, were simultaneously involved in 
war and obliged to impose on themselves burdens 
which bear the same proportion to the taxable in- 
come of each ; — the consequence would be a concur- 
rent and uniform rise of prices ; and a contest, after 
lasting twenty years, might terminate without any 
relative disadvantage to any of the belligerents, as 
far as regarded their finances, or the state of their 
productive labour. But in every war there are cer- 
tain stales, whose rulers have the prudence to avoid 
participating in the unprofitable struggle, and who 
secure to tlieir subjects the advantages of neutrality, 
along %vith an exemption ,from the burdens entailed 
on their neighbours. Such, in the present age, was 
the case of Denmark until 1807 : such also was, for 
u lime, the case of Sweden, Prussia, and, above all, 
of the United Stales of America. 

Holland, a country particularly inclined to a pa- 
cific policy, has. from her geographical position, been 
urravoidably involved in most of the great contests 
which have taken place since she became a power, 
-olhat. during the last two cenluries. her history ex- 
hibits hardly any poriod of exemption from them, 
I'tcept in (he wur of l?.**!). \VV. whelher from ne- 
ri-^»ii(y or Iwlligercnt ardour, have no seldom enjoy- 
ed the blessing of neutriilily, that lo Inice it in our 
liixtory, we are obliged to n-cnrto the reign of Jamea 
1.. who. whatever might hr his weakness in other 
w-pccl«. steadfastly miiiiiljiiiied peace amidst the 
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convulsions of Germany, the dissentions of France, 
the prolonged hostilities of Spain and Holland. A 
striking illustration, not indeed of neutrality, but of 
that prudent mode of wlarfare which secures national 
independence, without aiming at foreign acquisitions, 
is to be found in the troubled reign of cjizabeth, 
and the wise administration of Cecil. How different 
would have been oxxt situation in regard to public 
burdens, had the reins of government in the present 
age been held by such experienced hands ! 

Effect of the Rise of Prices on our Finances. — ^This 
rise, like all artificial changes, was productive of 
little permanent effect : it increased the n\unerical 
amount of the revenue, but it was ultimately followed 
by an equivalent loss in augmented expenditure ; en- 
hancing stores, salaries, the pav of the army and 
navy, m short, almost every object of goveminent 
disburse. Unluckily, the amount of our loans was 

f[reatest at the time that money was of the least value, 
f we calculate the debt contracted since 1792 at 
460,000,000/., and divide that period with a reference 
to the value of money, we shall find that the smaller 
part of this debt was incurred when moneyi was more 
valuable than at present, the larger m hen money was 
more depreciated. Since the cessation of war, money 
has risen progressively in value, and the interest of 
our debt, without augmenting in amount, has in- 
creased in pressure to a degree which, coupled with 
th^ evils of sudden transition, has unfortunately borne 
hard on the majority of the public. 
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CHAP. iV. 

Oar Currency and Exeftat^es iinte 1792. 

Havikg now traced the fluctuation in the price ot 
commodities during the last thirty years, we proceed 
to atopic closely connected with it, the variations in 
our continental exchanges. In this, one of our chief 
objects will be to describe the operation of our sub- 
siuies, and of our purchases, occasionally to a great 
amount, of foreign corn; these being the causes 
which mainly anect our exchai:gos, and are pro- 
ductive of great and rapid fluctuation. Thev are, in 
general, demands both of large amount, and of sud- 
den occurrence, superadded to our customary dis- 
burse, and requiring to be paid before time can be 
given to our merchants and manufacturers to prepare 
and send abroad an cquiv itent nmounl in commodi- 
ties. This chapter will accordingly comprise, 

An historical sketch of our continental exchanges ; 

The eflccts of the exemption of the Bank irom 
cash payments; and 

The questions of depreciation and over-issue. 

Hutorkal Sketch of our Exchanges. 

From 1792 fo 1797. — In the first year of the war. our 
participation in the contest produced liltlo oflect on 
the exchange, in consequence of our aid being furtiish- 
ed less in money limn ni troops and military stores. 
Next siimmer(1794) a sudden depression was produ- 
ced bv the remittances commenced for the Frii»sian 
susbitiy: butit ceased as soon as it brrame knoMnthat 
that power, a far less zealous ally in (hose dat» (haii 
sub&equcntly, was not likely to fultil its engagements. 
In 1795, circutnslances became vprv dinrreut: our 
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troops had been withdrawn from the Continent, our 
contribution to the allied cause, was made, in a great 
measure, in mone}\ and an unfortunate deficiency in 
our harvest, forced us to make larfi;e importatiouB of 
com. A balance from commercial payments began 
thus to be added to the remittances of government, 
and the result was a considerable fall in the exchange; 
money in England becoming interior in value by nve 
per cent, to the money of the Continent. This dif- 
ference was of serious moment to the Bank, and 
obliged them to limit greatly the discount of merc^an- 
tile bills^ under an apprehension that the notes issued 
for such discount would be presented at the Bank 
for specie, and the latter exported to the Continent. 
Of the distress caused to merchants by this limitation, 
those only can judge who witnessed the pecuniary 
diificului's of 179/) and 17!)G, or who have had access 
to read in the parliamentary papers the anxious cor- 
respondence of that date between Mr. Pitt and the 
Bank directors. At one time (November 1793) the 
. price of gold, when purchiOsed with Bank notes, had 
risen to eight per cent, above its value in coin, and 
necessitated a farther and more distressing reduction 
of bank paper. In the autumn of 179G, a better 
harvest delivered us from one cause of drain; but 
towards the end of that year, and tlie beginning of 
1797, distrust and alarm were renewed by a threat- 
ened invasion from France. The lailure of several 
country banks having unluckily occurred at that 
critical moni<*nt, the consecpience was a run on other 
country banks, and a great demand for gold from the 
Bank of England. In vain did the Directors i*esort 
to their hitherto unfailing expedient, a reduction of 
the quantiiy of their notes: thr evil was new and 
peculiar; the drain continued without a prospect of 
abatement, when, after bringing down their circu- 
lation lo nearly ({,60U.(M)U/. and communicating their 
situation to ministers, the Directors received, on the 
25th of February, I7:)7, the well-known injunction 
from the Privy Council, to suspend all farther pay- 
ments in cash. 
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This order, limited at first to a few weeks, wai 
soon after prolonged to the end of the current session 
t^ parliament, and eventually to the opening of the 
succeeding session. In the interval, circumstances 
became more favourable, corn wa6 abundant, oar 
continental subsidies drew to a close, our exports 
of merchandise were large, the exchange rose, and 
specie flowed into the country from causes very 
similar to those which had lately made it How out 
Th^ bank was now in a state to resume cash pay- 
ment; but parliament, findingthatno inconvenience 
had resulted from .the suspension, determined to 
adhere to it, end passed resolutions which made 
exemption from cash payments be considered our 
settled policy during tlie remainder of the war. 

From 1797 to 1802.— The year 1798 was more 
than usually prosperous, being marked by a favour- 
able season at home, an exemption from the burden 
of subsidies nbroad, and distinguii^hed success in our 
naval operations. Confidence being now renlored, 
money became more rapid of circulation, and com- 
paratively plentiful, wliile our exchanges wilh tlie 
Continent experienced no fall, although our bank 
paper was no longer convertible into cash. The 
succeeding year, however, presented a very different 
[ipeetacle: Austria, encouraged by a Hritish subsidy 
and (he co-oprration of Russia, took the field against 
P'rance, and lianlly did intelligence arrive of the 
formation of this second coalition, and of an engage- 
ment for a double subsidy, when our exchanges 
began to bear the mark of rapid declension. 'J he 
summer of 1799 was wet, and it iinfurlunalety hap- 
penetl, an in 1796, that large purchases of corn were 
necessary at the time of the greatest pressuri" of 
foreign expenditure. Such continu4;d our situation 
during the summer and autumn of I(t(H), wlien the 
successes of Bonaparte in ll.dy, and of Moreau in 
Gcnnany, brought our subsidies to a close. Relief 
would now hate been fell, hud not the cnlnniily of a 
deficient harvest taken place in IIMK). and nii^rd lh<- 
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price of com in that ami the following year to an 
unexampled height. The total value of our corn 
imports during 1800, 1801, and part of 1802, was 
declared in evidence before a parliamentary com- 
mittee to be no less than 15,000,000iL sterling. 

Of all the trials our money system had yet expe* 
rienced, this was the most severe ; and it was ac- 
cordingly in 1800, (hat the effects of the non-contro- 
Yertibility of our bank paper became distinctly visible 
in the state of our exchanges. The wants o{ the 
merchants drove them to the bank for discounts, 
and their demands were supplied with a confidence 
which the Directors would not have ventured to ex- 
ercise, had they been liable to pay in specie. This 
accommodation, though far from beneficial in its 
remote consequences, served at the time to lessen to 
the public the evils arising from the fall of the ex- 
change, and the subsequent depreciation of our paper 
(between three and five per cent.) was hardly per- 
ceived, either by us or by foreigners. The charge 
most open to observation was in the materials of oar 
currency : our guineas had now, for the most part, 
gone abroad, and our small-note circulation, insig- 
nificant during 1797, 1798, and part of 1799, became 
augmented in 1800, 1801, and 1802, to four millions, 
exclusive of the small notes of our provincial banks. 

From 1803 io 1808. — The peace of Amiens was too 
short to admit of the repeal of the Restriction Act, 
and on the renewal of war, all idea of repeal was 
relinquished, a continuanco of the suspension being 
considered an essential part of our policy. Unat- 
tended by continental subsidies, or ny the necessity 
of com imports, the years 1803, 1804, and part of 
1805, passed over without pecuniary pressure ; and 
when, HI the latter part of 1805, the formation of a 
new coalition produced a sudden revolution in the 
exchange, its duration was momentary, for the day 
of Austerlitz, so disastrous in other respects, dis- 
pelled the cloud that was gathering over our finan- 
cial horizon, and showed in the distarce. the susper* 
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sion of our continenlal remittances. Next year, war 
ensaed between Prussia and France, but that contest 
took place at a time when we had a ministry (tiie 
Whigs and Grenvilles) sparing in their advances to 
our continental allies ; the exchange was not se* 
riooslj affected, and after the peace of Tilsit (Juljr 
1807) began visibly to recover. 

Four years of the war had thus passed without 
any niaterial inconvenience from the non-converti- 
bility of our bank paper, and its depreciation, still 
unknown to the public, had been but partially inju- 
rious. We are now, however, arrived at a diSerent 
era ; a period when our hatred of Bonaparte, the 
ronfidence inspired by our decisive superiority at 
sea. and the influence of enthusiastic counsellors at 
home, made us forget calmer considerations, and 
join in a general call for a " system of vigour." The 
sufferings of several great branches of our commerce ; 
the stagnation of our East India trade; the pro- 
gressive sinking of West India property; the di- 
minished profit of ship owning; misfortunes arising 
chiefly from heavy taxes and increased charges, 
were ascribed by many of the distressed parties to 
the competition of the Americans. Commercial 
jealousies have never been inactive ; the American 
navigators had become in our eyes, what the Dutch 
had Tteen in those of our ancestors under Cromwell 
and Charles H. ; and our merchants had no great 
dilficulty in persuading a ministry elated with our 
success at Copenhagen, and little versed in the 
sources of national wealth, that when neutral naviga- 
tion should be controlled, the Continent must draw 
its supplies through the medium of England. Hence 
our Orders in Council of November, 1807, orders 
issued with so much ardour, with such confidence 
of a favourable result, that our government paid no 
attention to the singular fact, that the intercourse 
ihey were so anxious to control, was, in the opinion 
of our enemies, highly advantageous to us ; for Bona- 
parte had. almost at the same moment, intimated to 
the American ambassador at Paris, his intention to 
12 
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prohibit it, declaring that ^^ all maritime commerce 
tolerated on the Continent, whether through Ameri- 
cans or others, must turn to the advantage of Eng- 
land/^ These remarkable measures, joined to an 
embargo adopted by the American government, pro- 
duced an almost complete suspension of intercourse 
between the United States and Europe, during 1808; 
the first time that such had been'' the case during 
twenty-five years. 

Our stoppage of the American navigation is, we 
believe, the greatest error on record in mercantile 
history. Our trade with that country which, on the ac- 
knowledgment of its independence in 1783, we consi- 
dered as wrested from our grasp, had proceeded in a 
ratio of continued increase, affording both advantage 
to the parties engaged, and the most gratifying les- 
sons to those who, studying in the closet the sources 
of national prosperity, are enabled to discover how 
often the real are at variance with the apparent 
causes. This increase showed first that political and 
even national antipathies do not impede commerce 
between individuals, and that it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to reap benefit from countries that were once 
our colonies, without the charge of defending them. 
It showed further the still more important truth, that 
"the greater the freedom of the trade of the Ameri- 
cans, the more active their intercourse with France, 
Holland, and other countries, the greater was the ad- 
vantage arising to us.^^ 

In what manner, it may be asked, did it produce 
that result ; a result so contrary to the tenets of the 
mercantile theory and of the colonial system, not of 
this country only, but of all Europe? From a cause 
of which the explanation, at first somewhat compli- 
cated, becomes, when examined, sufficiently easy and 
convincing — the increase of American capital conse- 
quent on unfettered trade, and the direction of a 
larger share of it to the purchase of our manufac- 
tures. Our exports to the United States amounted in 
1805, 1806, and 1807, to the very large sum of 11 or 
12,000,000/. sterling, while our imports from that 
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coDOtiy (Seybert's Statistical Annals, pp. 137. 155.) 
did not exceed 7 or 8,000,0001: the remainder 
(Baring on the Orders in Council, p. 155,) was re- 
mitted to UB in money, or, what is the same thing, in 
bills of exchange from the Continent of Europe, beii^ 
the prof^eeds of tobacco, cotton, rice, and other 
American products sold there. The Continent, feeble 
at that time in its stock of manufacture and means of 
givinf credit, could not supply the Americans with 
mercnandise equal to more than half the articles 
which it imported from them ; and the result was the 
transmission of the proceeds to this country, a course 
which supplied us with funds for our continental ex- 
penditure as regularly as the packets crossed the 
narrow seas. Soch was the trade stopped by our 
Orders in Counfnl ; a measure which, persisted in 
with blind pertinacity from year to year, drove the 
Americans nret to the temporary expedient of an em- 
bargo, afterwards to the establishment of manufoc- 
(ures in Uieir own country, and, eventually, to a de- 
claration of war. 

Fnm 1808 to 1814.— This stoppage, sufficient of 
itself to produce a rapid fall in trie exchange, was 
unluckily coincident in point of time with a heavy 
drain of m<mey to Portugal and Spain, in support of 
the contest with France. From the Appendix to the 
Report of the Bullion Committee, (p. 232.) it appears 
that nearly three millions sterling were sent in spe- 
cie to the Peninsula in 1808. Next year neutral in- 
lercourse was, in a great measure, resumed, and the 
hazard of a pecuniary embarrassment would have 
been lees serious, had we not unfortunately been 
visited by the other great cause of pressure on our 
foreign exchanges, a deficient harvest. It became 
indispensable, therefore, to import com at an unfor- 
tunate moment; at a time wticn, from other causes, 
our bank notes were at a depreciation of twelve or 
fifteen per cent. And the sum paid to foreigners for 
com in 1810 being very large, exceeding (see the re- 
turn to Parliament in the following year) seven mil- 
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haiv sienmc. oar «xclian|res fell so as to bring our 
Mitf fttiwr jitfo» than tweiitv per cent, below bullion. 
7^ jlI :o.^ ptice some time al\er the public atten* 
Bni 2m£ w«r. drawn to the subject by the Report of 
tht £iLui«x' Committee : and, great as it was, it would 
iUFV >r«a ^nil lejeaten had not the abundant harvest 
fi 1*I<> come most opportunely to our relief. 

Tbe autumn of 1810 was the first season in which 
ifte decrees of Bonaparte against our intercourse with 
liie C#utinent were actually carried into eflect He 
hdMl then brought his h ar with Austria to a close, se- 
cured himself by an alliance with that power, and 
conceived, from the fall of our bank paper and the 
multitude of our mercantile failures, tne hope that a 
vigorous enforcement of his decrees would complete 
ihe measure of our embarrassment. Hence* in the 
winter of 1810, the general seizure of British ship- 

IHi^ in the Prussian liarbours ; hence also the ridicu- 
ous measure of burning quantities of our merchan- 
dise in his sea-ports. 

In 1811 our corn imports were inconsiderable; 
but the operations of neutral commerce were much 
cramped, our remittances to the Peninsula were large, 
and our exchanges extremely low. The same causes 
operated with increased effect in 1812, the year that 
our discussions with the United States unfortunately 
terminated in war. Happily, towards the end of that 
year, the result of the Russian campaign opened a 
cheering prospect in the political horizon ; but the 
result was remote ; a great struggle whs still neces- 
sary, and the campaign of 1813 required exertions in 
Spain* and aid to our allies in GcTmany, on a scale of 
UH^Miralleled magnitude. By this time our metallic 
currency was exhausted, and the specie bought up 
lor the cause of the (.'ontinent, was paid for by go- 
vernment in bank notes, at the enormous premium of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. Such continued to be 
the ditlerence between paper and coin, until the over- 
throw of Bonaparte in April, 1814, after uhich the 
tlillerence diminished to ten, and even to eight per 
rrnt. His return from Elba in I8l.^>«aiid the vast 
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preparations forthwith made on the Continent bj as ' 
and our allieB, again lowered the exchange to twen^ 
and even twenty-five per cent — a fall which, aAer 
baa second overthrow, disappeared with a rapidity 
that seemed destined to exemplify the arguments of » 
the antibuUionists ; of those who maintained that the *. 
depreciation of our notes arose not from over-issue, 
bat from continental demands. 

IVmtar Sktkk qfOu Principal Danaadt on our Currency/or ContmnfaJ 
Subtidia and Purcluuet tf Com linet 1793. 

.__ iTMti rollUul Md am- Stat* orniir Eicb«(a >ltk 

*^™ iMRliI iba CoiillDSirt. 

I7M. Peace. A litUe above pur. 

1793> Gnftt nwrcantit« IWIiirM ; A coiuidenUe liw in th* Bx- 
lioutatioii of our p*per cvr- chuifs. 

ITM. Confidence reiiwUUd. ExcIwiikg nnrlj' u in 1T9X. 

I7B6. Sfflbaidf to Austria. A fall at fint tmall, •ftenrard* 

coniiderable. 
11N. Snbui; contin«ad, and an im- Exchaoge contiDuei yvtj low. 
portatioD oTooni. 

1797. Reduction of our pap«f cur- A considerable riie in the «x- 

rencj' ; ^rv»t icBrcity of change ; laipi import! of 

(Tba Bank iras exempted from caih payment* in Feb. 1717.) 

1798. Neither lubaidj oar com im- Exohauge ooutiDuea in our 

port. favour. 

I7f9. Renewed Mbndiee followed Fall of the exchange efter 

by a deficient hdrrest. Midiufomer. 

1500. CoDtinuation of uibiidj to Continued depremiog. 

Austria; gtvat importation 

1601. Subsidy fuipended, but corn Contioued depransion. 
import continued. 

1501. Peace. Ecchange reinitated. 

From IBOt No bTge importation of corn, The eschaoge little afiecled 
to 1808. except in the summer of during the»e aii yean, cx- 

1805; nor any lubsidy of cept id ibe autumn and wiii> 

ne^tode, except in the terof 1606. 

autnim of that year. 
pTon 1 908 War in Portugal and Spain The bll in the exchange great 
Iel8l4. thnughnul the whole pe- and penrraneut, hcfptining 

riod : war in GemuDy in at eight ur ten per cent. in. 

1809; in Russia in 1813, creasing to twetre, filWn, 

andinGermanyandFi^Dce, twenty-Svc, and eventuallv 

in 1813 and 1814. roro to nearly thirty per cenL 

purchate* to a great amount 

in 1810. The Americans 

excluded from intercourse 

with the Contiuent altrr 

1808. but more paniculariv 

after IHin. 
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V ^^ BvMti Folitlcftl and Goa- 8ut« of our fiseteoct wkk 

■**'*- OMreiaL tte CoatlotDt 

1814* Peace after lit April, and a A considerable reinstatemenl 

great increase in theexport of the exchange, leiring it 

of our merchandise, hot a from only eight to ten per 

continuance of remittances cent, against England, 
for subsidies and com im- 
ports. 

1815. In April, May, June, renewal Fall of the exchange tirantj 

of war. and twenty-fire per cent. 

In Augrust and September, The exchange reooirered and 

peace : cessation of com brought first within twelre 

imports ; renewal of Ame- per cent, afterwards within 

rican intercourse. five per cent of par. 

1816, No subsidy or import of com. Exchange nearly at par. 
1817, 1818. Large imports of oom. Exchangeagain lowered three, 

four« five, and eventaal]|y 
six per cent 
From 1819 No import of oom or heavy Exchange recovers; rises to 
to 18t3. continental chaige. par in 1820, and has since 

continued somewhat above 
par. 

Disiribution into Periods during the War. — The j^eara 
in the preceding table may be classed into periods, 
each marked by distinct features. The first, from 
1793 to 1797, preceded the exemption act: after 
that act came an interval of two years, during which, 
from a concurrence of favourable circumstances, the 
non-convertibility of our bank paper was not pro- 
ductive of depreciation. A very different scene was 
opened by the transactions of the three years between 
the summer of 1799 and that of 1802 ; years of heavy 
continental demand and of great pressure on the 
exchange. It was, however, reinstated by the peace; 
nor did it experience any pressure of magnitude or 
long continuance during the long inter\'al that elapsed 
from the autumn of 1802 to that of 1808. This pe- 
riod of six years is perhaps the most remarkable of 
the whole, exhibiting tlie possibility of carrying on a 
war of great expense, \%ithout a material derange- 
ment of our currency, so long as we left to trade its 
free course, and abstaiiunl from great continental ad- 
vances. It was, doubtless, this long enjoyment of 
financial ease, this apparent stability of our money 
system, that inspired our niiiiisters and bank director 
with over confidence, leading the former to their un- 
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fortiiDate meafiures against the American trade, and 
impressing the latter (Evidence, Bullion Report, pp. 
89. 96. 144.) with the notion that their issues of paper 
had no effect on the exchange. To the measures 
founded on these views, and to the events noticed in 
the preceding table, is to be ascribed the depre- 
ciation that prevailed during the last period of the 
war— the five jears from 1809 to 1814. 

Total of our Com Imports and Subsidies. — In com- 

Euting the former, it is fit to bear in mind that we 
ad become previously to 1793, a com importing 
country, and that a certain quantity might be termed 
our habitual supply ; an import not affecting the ex- 
change, but paid by a corrcBponding export of our 
produce or manufactures; our coals, our tin, our 
hardware, our cottons. We dwell, therefore, only 
on Uie vearB of scarcity and extra import, which, 
during the war, were 1796, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1809, 
1810. After deducting from our total supply in these 
years our average annual import, there remains, as 
extra import, a quantity of which the cost, in the six 
years coUectively, was not short of 25,000,000/. 

Next as to the amount of our subsidies : the total 
during twenty-one years, from 1793 to 1814, was be- 
tween 50 and G0,0O(i,OO0L, forming with (he corn pur- 
chases, an aggregate of 80,000,OOOJl Of this great 
sum. what proportion was sent abroad in the shape of 
specie P Of tne subsidies, the chief part was sup- 
plied in clothing, arms, stores ; of our corn pur- 
chases, the larger share was necessarily paid in 
money. If, without attempting nicety of calculation, 
we assume the export of specie for these purposes 
during the whole war at 30,000,000/., we shall be ai 
no loss to account for the disappearance of our me- 
tallic currency, and of such supplies of bullion as 
found their way to this country. 

Our Exchanges since ike Peace. — Since the peace, 
the different periods, though less marked by extremes. 
have been equally deserving of attciiliou. as illustra- 
tive of our view of tlie causot* of lluctuatioii. In the 
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autumn of 1814 our war charges ceased, our exports 
had free access to the continent, and the exchange 
altered from twenty-five to ten, and even ei^ht per 
cent, only, against us : it would have risen mrther, 
had not our com imports been large. But no sooner 
did the return of Bonaparte from Elba revive the 
alarm of war and subsidies, than the exchange fell 
to eighteen, twenty, and twenty-five per cent; a de- 
pression from which it recovered as suddenly after 
the battle of Waterloo, and the prospect of a speedy 
peace. During 1816 there was neither com import 
nor subsidy ; the American trade with the Continent 
was open, and the exchange returned to par, at which 
it for some time remained ; but the deficient harvest 
of that year necessitated in 1817 com imports on a 
very large scale, reduced the exchange, and would 
have completely overset it, had not all the counter- 
acting causes of free trade been in operation. By 
their aid we were enabled, during 1817, 1818, and 
the early part of 1819, to pay for an unexampled 
amount of foreign com, (above 20,000,000iL as ap- 
pears by the Appendix to the Agricultural Report of 
1821, p. 396.) without a greater depreciation than 
four, five, or six per cent. Since 1819, these drains 
have ceased, and the exchange has been steadily in 
our favour. 

Our Bank Paper : — Contradictory Opinions an the 

Subject. 

We have now brought to a close our historical 
sketch, and shall proceed to make some remarks on 
die very opposite doctrines held in regard to our 
paper currency, by the adherents of ministnr and 
opposition ; or, to speak more correctly, by the ad- 
versaries and supporters of the Bullion Committee 
of 1810. The former are still unwilling to admit the 
existence of depreciation in our bank paper, even 
in the latter years of the war: the latter equally 
unreasonable, refijse to trace such deprecmtion 
to the extra demands made on us for subsidies and 
com purchases, and insist that it originated in over 
issue on the part of our banks. A singular dis- 
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t:repuicy this, in a country ol' free discussion, alter 
dw direction of so much reasoning to the subject, and 
the lapse of so many years replete with commercial 
and political information. This discrepancy implies, 
ve apprehend, more than the absence of impar- 
tiality : it gives cause to suspect in one party, an in- 
adeqoftte ^owledge of the principles of productive 
indnstiy: in the other, an insutiicient attention to 
the evidence of facts. 

In attempting to point out the manner in which 
both have deviated from impartial inquiry, and ex- 
ceeded the limits of fair inference, we shall proceed 
as much as possible by a reference to documents. 
We shall have little difficulty in describing the nature 
of our currency previous to 1797, and the effect pro- 
duced on it by sudden drains for continental disburse 
our more intricate task will be to define the results 
of the exemption act, the operation of which, has, 
from very different views, been considerably over- 
rated by each party. The bulltonigts attribute to it 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the enhancement 
of commodities during the war; while their oppo- 
nents, regarding it as no less potent in good, than 
their antagonists in evil, are accustomed to speak of 
it as almost the sole engine of our Bnancial support. 
Both sides forget that these effects are too great for 
the cause, and that the exemption act was coincident 
in point of time with a change in our financial system, 
of still more powerful operation ; we mean the in- 
crease of our war taxefj and the rrdiirlir)ii of onr 
loans. 

^r Jtfottey System previoun in 1797. — The nature of 
onr money system wdl be best understood by a com- 
paris<m with that of the neighboiinng countries. The 
amount of money circulating in Prance wa» compu- 
ted, or rather guessed by Necker at 80,00(1.000/. 
steriing; the amount in Eiiglanil and Scotland, not 
ascertained witli more certainty than that of France, 
is supposed (Bank Conunittce Report, May 1819,) 
to he hetwppu .W and ttO,(M)0.()00/. The currency of 
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France is almost entirely metallic : there are in that 
country no banks of circulation, except the bank of 
Paris, and none of its notes being below 20iL, paper 
forms a very small part of the circulating medium. 
A foreigner may reside many years in a provincial 
town in France without seeing a bank note, and 
may occasionally hear the natives spes^ of havine 
seen them as of a circumstance somewhat unusual 
and remarkable. France is consequently prevented 
from saving interest on 40 or 50,000,000/. of metallic 
currency, the place of which, were the banking system 

feneral, might be supplied by paper. The case of 
Vance is, in a great measure, that of the Continent 
at large ; while in this country, on the other hand, 
the saving arising from bank paper has been en- 
joyed, in a greater or less degree, for more than a 
century. 

In what manner was this saving accomplished be- 
fore the exemption from cash payments m 1797 ? A 
bank of good character issued notes to an extent of 
four or five times the amount of the gold kept in its 
coffers, a circulation of 100,000/1 being maintained in 
ordinary times wthout a greater reserve or dead 
fund than between 20 and 30,000/., leaving above 
70,000/. to be vested in productive securities, such 
as short-dated acceptances, exchequer bills, or the 
public funds, all possessing a characteristic indis- 

Eensable to a banker, that of speedy convertibi- 
ty into cash. Hence an income to the banking* 
house of 2 or 3000/. a year arising from perfectly fiur 
sources ; its credit and the superior convenience of 
paper to metallic currency. This saving, considered 
m a general sense, was such as to form a national 
object, England having, even previous to the exemp- 
tion act, economised the interest on a sum probably 
exceeding 20,000,000/., of its currency. 

Such Mas the state of our money system in the 
early years of the revolutionary war, when the con- 
fident character of our ministers and the surprising 
exertions of France led to an unexampled extension 
of our continental expenditure. It became particu- 
larlv heavy in 179/>. and nnfortunatelv a cleficient 
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harvest in that jear necessitated in 1796 lai%e pur- 
ctiases of foreign corn, augmenting greatly tne de- 
muid on the rank for metallic currency ; hence a 
reduction of its discount to merchants, a reluctance 
or rather inability to make the advances required by 
goreinment, and a general embarrassment in tiic 
money market Under such circumstances, nothing 
coold be more natural to all parties than to look for 
relief in exempting tlie bank from the necessity of 
paying cash for its notes ; a measure that would ena- 
ble it to continue its customary accommodation to 
trade, while government should meet the wants of 
our allies with our spare coin and bullion. The ex- 
periment, however, was too bold and novel to be 
adopted as a matter of choice ; it was delayed until 
the continued call for guineas in Februair 1797 left 
no other alternative. Its adoption exrited both sui^ 
prise and distrust, but was divested of a part of its 
■ alarming character by the known solvency of the 
bank ; and the acknowledged discretion of those to 
whom the new privilege was to he entrusted. A 
farther source of cpnfidence was afforded to the few 
who knew the regulations of the bank, by the fact 
that the personal interest of a director is very slightly 
promoted by an increase of the income of the estab- 
nshment. 

^fteti of the RtstrieHon Ad. — ^This decisive measure, 
which ought rather to be called an exemption than a 
refltriction act, was limited at hrst to a few months, 
and the exchange being favourable during 1797, the 
bank made ample provision by the autumn of that 
year for the resumption of cash payments. But that 
step being deemed unnecessary by govi-niment, the 
exemption assumed the ctiaracter of a permanent 
war measure, and enabled the hank to give a greater 
latitude to its accommotlation both to mercliants and 
the treasury. What were the chief charartrristicf 
of our money system in the succeeding years? A n:- 
lief from such pecuniary difiictdtieftas those of I79G; 
an increase of our paper <-ircidntlon, ;it lirst smaH. 
aftpfwards ronsidembfc, nnd Hv*»iilfiiiHv vitv laiv 
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prices were affected hy causes altogether distinct 
from our paper currency, such as the demand for 
men for the public service, and the insufficiency of 
our growth of com to our consumption, the concla- 
siMis of the Report would have been materially dif- 
ferent The various facts and arguments adduced in 
our preceding chapters, show how large an addition 
to our currency was indispensable to transact our ex-. \ 
tended business, to correspond with our augmented 
prices. And when to this is added a reason, differ- 
ent in its nature, but equal in its operation — the in- 
ducement after 1799 to export our metallic currency 
to the Continent, we shall find ample means of ac- 
counting for a fact which we admit to be at first cxA- 
cujated to excite surprise, the incresise of our bank 
paper. 

What then were the results distinctly attributable 
to the exemption act ; and, in the first place, what 
was its effect on the rules followed by the Bank of 
England in regard to discounts ? Its effect was highly 
beneficial to mat Corporation : the Directors were 
relieved by it from the necessity of watching conti- 
nental exchanges, from the apprehension of a drain 
nf metallic currency on the approach of a subsidy, or 
a large import of com ; the rules of discount became 
greatly simplified, and, after some years the Direc- 
tore considered tliemselves at liberty to issue notes 
to whoever tendered bills possessing tlie requisite of 
solidity, and the less easily ascertained characteristic 
of being for a bona fide transaction. 

Coutilrif Banks. — In regard to these, the provision 
made by the act, if not properly an oxeinplion, was 
an accommodation of great importance. They were 
relieved fix>m the necessity of paying cash if they 
tendered Bank of England notes, a supply of whicli 
was attainable (Evidence of Mr. Baring before the 
C<Hnmittees on Cash Payments) without the uncer- 
tainty and loss so frequently nttondant on the acqui- 
sition of coin. A stock of notes could be procured 
at very short notice in exchaiigo lor the mercantile 
arceptanceti or oilier necuritirH in whirli Ihr funds of 
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country banks are generally vested ; and the latter, 
thus relieved from much expense and anxiety, were 
enabled to lessen greatly their reserve fund, and 
consequently to extend their discounts. 

Such were the effects of the act in regard to banks : 
to the public the principal result was a relief from 
scarcity of money. 

If, for the sake of calculation, we assume that in 
1796 the total bank paper in circulation in the king- 
dom was 25,000,000/., and that 7,000,000^ of coin 
were kept in depot, we may safely infer that rf 
those 7,000,000/. two-thirds became in the course of 
a few years, disposable for the purpose of discount 
Now, if from the rapidity of our transfers, a million 
of money suffice to circulate merchandise to the 
value of twenty or thirty millions, the change, arisii^ 
from the addition of four or five millions to our cur- 
rency, could not be otherwise than great in its de- 
gree, and extensive in its operation. Continental de- 
mands arose in 1799, and were carried during three 
years to an unexampled height : these the exemption 
act enabled us to meet by sending abroad our coin, 
exempting us, not indeed from a depreciation of our 
currency, but from pecuniary straits. 

The act had another, though as yet unnoticed re- 
sult — th.it of counteracting the tendency of our pub- 
lic loans to raise the rate of interest. What, it may 
be a<^ke<1, was the current or average rate of interest 
previous to 1793? If we form our computation, not 
on the price of stocks, which from artificial causes 
fluctuated greatly, but on the general transactions of 
merchants, bankers, and capitalists, we shall find it 
io have been between four and five per cent.; and if 
we apply a similar mode of calculation to the war, 
we shall have reason to fix the average rate of inter- 
est between five and six per cent., the charge of com- 
mibsioTu and other small additions familiar to persons 
in business (Evidence to the Bullion Report, p. 124.) 
accounting tor the excess above the statutory limit. 
The eflt'ct of a war* the most expensive ever waged, 
was therefore to raise inferest only one |)er cent. : ah 
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elfect evidently disproportioned to the unexampled 
calls made on our national capital, and the cause of 
wliich is, doubtless, in a great measure to he sought 
in the reduction of the charge of banking consequent 
OD the exemption act. 

7%e Question of Dt^reeiation and Over-issue. — We are 
now arrived at the most important qucfition in the 
history of our currency; a question in which the 
advocates of the bank and those of the Bullion Com- 
mittee are directly at variance. The former main- 
tain that the public possessed, after 1797, the same 
Eower of limitation as before, both in withholding 
ills for discount, and in paying over their notes, to 
the Treasury, an absorbent to the extent of 1 or 
2fiO0fiO0L a week. Their antagonists, without 
Amying this, which in fact cannot be controverted, 
appeal to the state of the bullion market in the latter 
years of the war; to the acknowledged inferioiity of 
bank notes; and to the formidable argument, that a 
contraction of the amount in circulation would, at ' 
any time, have raised their value, and, if carried suf- 
6cient]y far, have brought them on a par with coin. 

Such was the substance of the reasoning adduced 
in the various speeches and publications on this sub- 
ject in 1810 and 181 1: such arc stiH,inagrcat measure, 
the tenets of the adverse parlies ; each interpreting, 
in conformity with their own theory. Ilie Huctuatioiis 
that have occurred since the peace. No speaker in 
pariiament, no writer on trade or finance has, as lar 
as we are aware, endeavoured to reconcile arguments 
at present so strongly in contradiction, or ijought a 
solution of the problem, while he admitted the sub- 
stance of the allegations on either side. This we 
shall now attempt; and as we enter on the discussion I 
with an advantage unknown to our predecessors, — 
the evidence supplied by several years of peace, — 
we are not without hopes of conducting our readers 
to a satisfactory conclusion, if they Mill summon 
patience to accompany us througii an inquiry which 
oui hardly fait to ne )>oth long and intricate. If the 
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narrators of military events, when entering on the 
relation of complicated movements, deem it necea* 
sarj to make a demand of patient attention on the 
part of their readers, much more is such a warning 
required when we venture on a question which has 
been a source of perplexity to the public for a num- 
ber of years. 

Difference between an Increase of Bank Paper and an 
Increase of Metallic Currency. — The ease with which 
bank notes are struck oflf, and the apparent ease 
with which they are circulated, impressed the public, 
long before the late wars, with a notion, that banking 
operated like mining; and the general rise of prices 
that took place afler 1764, was, by many, ascribed 
to that cause. Fortunately, Dr. Smith was then 
alive to combat prejudice in the people, or error in 
their rulers : he undeceived the public in this impor- 
portant point, and showed (Wealth of Nations, 
Book II. Chap. II.) that bank notes formed not an 
addition to the circulating medium of a country, bat 
a substitution for coin sent abroad. An increase of 
coin and an increase of bank paper have this radical 
difierence : the former tends to lower the value of 
money throughout the world at lai^e, by bringing 
forwsurd gold and silver, commodities of undoubted 
acceptance and universal circulation, while a bank 
produces an article current only in a particular 
country. These countries are* as yet, of very limited 
extent, paper money being hardly known in France 
or Holland ; while in the rest of Europe the experi- 
ence of its effects during the present age is not at all 
of a nature to extend its circulation. 

What, it may be asked « are the causes which limit 
the supply of gold and silver from the mines ? Is it 
a monopolizing spirit on the part of any government 
or association^ a deficiency of metallic ore, or a 
limitation in the demand of the public for either plate 
or currency? To this we answer, that the mines 
are open to undertakers of any nation; that the 
demand, whether for plate or currency* is unlimited : 
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anil that ae to the quantity of ore, it is not probaUe 
that one-hundreth part of that which is in exiatence 
has yet been explored. The difficulty ties in the ei* 
pense of mining; for were the machineir and labour 
tiuMB employed, to be rendered more eflectual or leM 
expensive, we should soon see an iiicrease in tbe 
quantity of the precious metals extracted and 
brou^t to market How far does a similar reason- 
ing apply to banks ? They, tike mines, are subject- 
ea to a. limitation arising from expense (in salaries, 
rent* Btunps, and the other charges of an establisfa- 
ment) ; but they have a more formidable limitation 
in the hazard attendant on ovei^isgtie, a hazard which 
may consist either in the discount of doubtful bills, 
or in the losses, less sudden, but eventually as serious 
which are inseparable from an attempt to force 
paper on the public. How imperiously these obsti^ 
cles impede circulation, — how efTectuolly they coin 
fine a new establishment within narrow limits, is well 
known to all who have endeavoured to overcome 
iheffl. 

So fiir we are likely to have the assent of our rea- 
ders, whether buUionists or advocates of the bank: 
nor need we enter on any argument to show that the 
i^sue of bank paper adds but slightly to the general 
stock of currency, soirmg as tuchpuper is demandahU in 
<«uA. But when exemption prevails, the case appears 
very different, and requires a close and attentive in- 
vestigation. 

DiseomUs. — Inereatt of their Amount during the War,r^ 
Of the great increase during the war in the issues of 
bank paper for discounts, there can be no doubts 
recorded as it is in the books of the Bank of England, 
and, we might add, in those of almost every provin- 
cial bank in the kingdom. On this the supporters of 
the Bullion Committee found their grand argument lor 
the charge of over-issue, but in their eagerness to 
attain a lavourile result, they overlook several mate- 
rial considerations. 

I. The increase of our population between tlie 
years 1797 and IttlO (15 percent.), was necessarily 
H 
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productive of a certain addition to the quantity of 
our bank paper; an addition sufficient to balanc;e 
the saving arising from economy in the use of notes. 

2. A farther and more powerful cause is to be 
sought in the activity arising out of a state of war, a 
state which, by holding forth the prospect of lai^ 
eventual profits, naturally induced individuals to 
trade beyond their capital. Hence that multiplica- 
tion of bills, promissory notes, and other expedients 
for raising money, so well known to those who have 
marked the course of mercantile affairs during the 
present age, and so clearly described in the evidence 
(p. 124.) appended to the Bullion Report. At that 
tune the great object of a man engaged in business, 
whether as merchant, manufacturer, or farmer, was to 
gain time by putting off* a payment until he had ac- 
complished a sale, or otherwise realized an advan- 
tage in prospect But in a season of peace, business 
is comparatively stationary. Our currency is ade- 
quate to our transactions; bills are less numerous, 
and payments in ready money or at short dates iar 
more frequent* 

3. Add, farther, that in a state of war, the rise of 
price proceeding from the various circumstances 
enumerated in the preceding chapter, (augmented 
taxation, enhancement of labour, insufficiency of our 
growth of corn), made a larger sum requisite to cir- 
culate the same commodities. 

Yet here we must add a remark which we do not 
recollect to have seen advanced by any writer or 
speaker on the subject, viz. that an increase of dis- 
counts is likely to tend as much to lower as to raise 
prices. The advances of that nature during the war 
were made to classes strictly productive, and were ■ 
evidently instrumental in increasing the quantity of i 
our farming produce and manufactures. It the dear- 
ness of our farming produce was owing to the insuffi- 
ciencv of our growth, what could conduce more to 
retard the progress of enhancemoiit, than to give our 
agriculturists the means of increasing their supply .*' 

* Timke on Ilif k and Low Pricet. Pmrt. I. pp. ftl, et weq. 
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AH this maj be readilj admitted, but it will be 
ureed diat bankers were led by the exemption act, . 
and bj the flattering prospects of their customers, 
dorii^ the war, to nuke advances which, under oUier 
drcumstances, they would have withheld. They 
were, we believe, very often persuaded to discount 
bills which were never paid, and occasionally to de- 
part froai their proper province by making advances 
on such securities eis land or houses. The Bank of 
Ejif^aod, in like manner, dispensed on various occft- 
sions wiUi a rule to which they would otherwise have 
strictly adhered; we mean the conviction that the 
bills tendered for discount had been drawn for real 
or batiafide transactions. Such relaxation probably 
proceeded from commendable motives : from a wish 
to prevent the extension of bankruptcies in manufao- 
tunng towns, in particular Glasgow or Manchester* 
at seasons when a fall of prices, or the failure of some 
eminent house threatened to involve in insolvency 
hundreds of persons engaged in trade with inadequate 
capital .We admit, however, that on such occasions 
the bank directors went beyond their province, and 
that the results were, in general, either unavailing or 
unfortunate, consisting in a loss to the bank, or in a 
fruitless postponement of bankruptcy to the trader. 
But these advances could have very little tendency 
either to overcharge currency, or to raise prices. 
The nolffs issued, whether in town or country, 
whether on good or bad security, soon found their 
way into hands whose interest it was to keep them 
as little time as possible ; and any temporary over- 
issue was of short continuance. 

Effed of the Exemjtlion Mt on our Currmcif. — We 
must thus dissent from the assertion so often urged 
since lUlU, that the exemption from cash payments 
gave bankers the power of overchai^ing the cur- 
rency, or, in other words, of causing a tUrect rise of 
priceH. But in regani to their power in an intlinel 
s«>iise, we mean the power of issuing money to meet 
a rise of prices proceeding from other causes, such 
a<t increase of taxe^ or iiisiilliciency in the supply of 
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com, we consider the question as very different, and 
are ready to make a very simple admission. 

So long as the currency of a country consists of 
coin or of bank notes for which cash may be de- 
manded of the issuer, the export of a large sum, 
whether for military purposes, for a subsidy, or the 
purchase of corn, is necessarily productive of a 
scarcity of money at home. This was strikingly ex- 
emplified in 1795 and 1796, and in such a case the 
money price of commodities, far from rising, is likely 
to be reduced in correspondence with the reduction 
of the circulating medium. Had such continued the 
case, the war, we may be assured, would never have 
been popular. But under the operation of the ex- 
emption act, circumstances were altogether different; 
the check of scarcity was removed, money was to be 
obtained, as in peace, by whoever was able to offer 
good bills payable at short dates, and the amount of 
these was in a state of progressive increase from the 
▼arioos causes recapitulated in the preceding para- 
graph. ^ 

Having thus admitted the principle, the next point 
is to estimate the extent of its operation. And here, 
if we cannot agree with the Bullionists as to the nature 
of the power conferred on bankers by the act of 
1797, we shall, we doubt not, give them full satis- 
faction by our view of its resuUs. 

All parties admit the fact of an increase of currency 
during the war, but the Bullionists ascribe it to a direct 
power on the part of bankers to over-issue, while 
we account that power strictly passive and restricted 
in its duration to a state of war. We consider it* 
however, to have been of very comprehensive opera- 
tion so long as it lasted, arid if we were asked in 
what manner its operation, if temporary, proveil so 
extensive; we answer, because it seems to have 
enabled batikers to meet a rise of price by an increase 
of issue, frvm tcha/ever cmtse that rise proceeded. What 
then was the result during the wari^ An increase of 
Currency in proportion to rise of price, whatever was 
the cause tnat produced the rise: whether taxes. 
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BCarcity'of corn, demand of men for goTemment, or 
the additional cost of articles purchased abroad. 

Effect^ in a political tense, of the Exemption from CaiH 
Poyments. — The exemption act was in part productive 
of, in part coincident with, a great change in our 
financial situation, a change from embarrassment to 
abondance, from a state of disquietude to a state of 
confidence. The continuance of the war, the subsi- 
dizing of foreign powers, was no longer checked 1^ 
pecuniary difficulties, and our rulers were induced to 
take several mfasures less necessnry for self-defence, 
and partaking more of an af^rressire character, than 
our countrymen in general are aware o£ Is it likely 
that, without the confidence tlius inspired, we shoula 
have foimed against France the cu>afitions of 1799 or 
I805f or that we should have commenced our second 
war so early as 1 803 ? If, on the one hand, the poft- 
session of the Netherlands by France, and the rest- 
less spirit of Bonaparte would, under any circum* 
stances, have prevented the enjoyment of tranquil- 
lity, it is fit to add. on the other, that the scale of ex- 
pense on which the war was conducted, was our own 
act. and attributable in a great degree, to the ex- 
emption of our banktu from cash payments. 

DistinetioR betu-een Depreciation of Bank Paper^ and 
Dimiaution in the Value of Moue^ fteuerally, — It is oi im- 
portance to make a dititinction in regard to the ope- 
ration of the exemption net before and after 1809. 
During the twelve yp»rs that followed the siirtponsioii 
of cash payment*' in 1797, our bank paper hitd given 
the greatest facililicK to government expenditure, 
without incurring aiU-' depreciation of conKrqnence. 
relatively to -coin. Hie average price of commodi- 
ties had in thinintprval experienced n grrat rise, (not 
less than 40 per cent..) compared to their average 
price in 179*2. Hut as the causes of rise, (taxation, 
insufficiency oi provisions of home growth, demand of 
men for govemmenl. &c.) were distinct or nearly 
distinct ft^iHn an inleriority of paper tn coin, the propeV 
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term for such rise of prices is not ^ depreciation of 
bank paper,^ but a ^^ diminution in the value of 
money/' In 1 809 began a rise of prices from an al- 
tf^ether different cause ; a rise proceeding from our / 
bank paper not bein^ payable in coin, and from its / ^ 
being exposed to a trial it was unable to bear. This j • 
trial consisted in the concurrence of three remarka- 
ble circumstances ; the expense of the war in Spain ; 
the necessity of purchases of com ; and the privation 
of remittances consequent on our unfortunate stop- 
page of the American trade with the continent of 
Europe. 

JHode in which Depreciation was incurred abroad. — M 
we take, as an example, a campaign in the peninsu- 
lar war, and suppose that in a year, such as 1811 or 
1812, in which our expenditure there exceeded 
10,000,000/. there was supplied to the extent of nine- 
tenths in clothing, arms, stores, and specie, exported 
from England, leaving 1,000,000/. to be defrayed by 
bilk in our public offices ; in what manner, we ask, 
could the receivers of these bills in the Peninsula 
turn them to account ? There was not there, as in 
this country, an excise-office, a custom-house, a re- 
ceiver for the country, nor, after the stoppage of the 
American trade, were there merchants, to whom they 
could be transferred at par or at a slight discount 
If remitted to England, those bills could not pur- 
chase bullion ; and if they procured English mer- 
chandise without a perceptible loss, the quantity of 
such was beyond the demand of the peninsular or 
any continental market, limited as it was in these 
years by Bonaparte^s anti-commercial decrees. The 
unavoidable consequence was a fall in the value of 
our bills, in other words, of the bank notes in which 
these bills were paid, exempliiying the doctrine of 
Dr. Smith, or rather the self-evident truth, that 
" whatever causes delay the payment, or restrict the 
circulation of a currency, necessarily produce depre- 
ciation, the ratio of which must increase with the 
pressure of these causes." 

A similar reasoning was evidently applicable to 
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our continental subsidies as far as paid in money. It 
held also as to the purchEise of foreign corn whenever 
floch purchases were of an amount to surpass our ex- 
port of merchandise. 

7%e degree of such DepreciaHon. — Of the degree of 
inferiority in our paper to the metallic currency of 
the Continent, the only fit index was the rate of ex- 
chai^ ; and on referring to that Impartial monitor, 
we shall find an ample confirmation of the preceding 
reasoning. The extent of fall during the wardillered 
regularly in diflerent years according to the amount 
of die demands of the Continent on this country. 
Slight in years such as 1803 and 1804, when the war 
was merely maritime, it was more considerable in the 
case of continental operations, as in 1805 and 1806; 
—serious, when to these operations was joined, as in 
1800, the necessity of com purchases; and greatest 
of all when, as in the years following 1809, there ex- 
isted the double dram of subsidy and com import, 
without either a metallic currency, or a'fi'ee neutral 
trailic to interpose Iheir countervailing effects. 

E^ect of high Prices (^road on Prices at home. — ^What- 
ever enhances corn enhances labour, and makes itself 
fell in almost every department of our productive in- 
dustry. Now, after 1809 the quarter of wheat rose 
from 80s. to IOO5. in consequence chieHy of the fall of 
the exchange, of the necessity of paying in pap«>r a 
fourth or a fiflh more than would have been required 
had not that paper been depreciated. This rise, un- 
fortunately so great in com, prevailed in other fo)«ign 
commodities ; in timber, hemp, tallow, to which may 
be added a few articles insignificant in amount, but 
illustrative of our proposition, because they were 
wholly supphed by the Continent, such as cork, anti- 
mony, and others, the price of which rose rapidly 
atler 1809. 

How far were the effects of this enhancement ap- 
parent in our hardware, cotton, and woollens, the cost 
of which was less directly affected by I he price of our 
imports.^ The cost in English money of SpHnish 
wool and American cotton, doubtless, rose in conne- 
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quence of the fall of our paper ; the wages of our 
workmen had, likewise, a tendency to rise with the 
price of com. The finished article was consequently 
mihanced, but as the charges we have mentioned 
formed only a part of the cost, the proportion of rise 
attributable to our bank paper was not great in the 
case of our manufactures. 

Extent of such Effect previous to 1809.-— Having now 
explained the mode in which our bank paper affected 
the price of commodities, it remains to ascertain the 
quantum of the enhancement thus caused. And here 
when computing such by the rate of exchange, it 
would evidently be unfair to draw our inferences from 
a short intervaU such as the latter months of 1806, 
when our exchanges Were depressed by a sudden 
continental demand : the correct and impartial mode 
is to class the years of the exemption by periods. If 
we begin with the twelve years that elapsed from the 
early part of 1797 to that of 1809, we shall find that 
the mferiority of our bank notes to coin (see Mr. 
Mushet's Tables and Mr. MCulloch's ^article on 
Monejfn in Napier's Supplement to the Encyclop. 
Brit.) may be reckoned, at an average of the whok 
period, between three and five per cent. But as this 
inferiority refers to continental purposes, and as a 
considerable interval elapsed before the deprecia- 
tioQ became so great in regard to payments at home, 
it will suffice that we assume three per cent, as the 
average rise in our prices, consequent on the exemp- 
tion act, until 1809. 

The same after 1809.— -After 1809 we enter on a new 
era; our financial horizon became obscured, and 
the tone of the calculator must be altered. If after 
that year twenty-five per cent, was the average de- 
preciation of our bank notes abroad, and if at home 
we make the same allowance as before, an allowance 
founded on the time which it takes to adjust prices 
generally to an alteration in the value of a currency, 
particularly where that ' alteration is not apparent^ 
we shall probably And fifteen per cent, a fair represeti- 
tation of the rise of prices, as far as caused by the 
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ii(A-convertibilit/ of our paper, during the live lasi 
yean of the war; in other words, that 11.^/. of our 
bank paper was rec|uired to make those purchaseB, 
or transact that bueiness for which IQOL of it would 
have been sufficient, had tliere been no exemption 
rroin cash payments. 

Sammary of the precediiig. — If we proceed to mEdce 
a summary of the variouK &ct8 connected with our 
paper currencr, and of the conclusions they surest. - 
we shall find them nearly ati followiit : 

In regard to Diminuiion in the ValueofMoncffgcnendl^y 
di$ti$t^Jrom the Fall of our Bank Paper. — 

1. The eiemption irom cash payments was pro- 
ductive of a saving to our banks peculiar to this 
country, and enabled them to make advances at a 
rate of interest lower than that of any other country 
during the war. This had, in some measure, a ten- 
dency to retard a rise of prices ; but 

2. The exemption caused a very different result, 
in as far as it relieved bankers from the necessity of 
regulating their issues by the state of the exchange. 
It may even be said to have given free scope to the 
various causes of enhancement attendant on a stntr- 
nfw^r. 

E)tpreeiaiioH or Jtif'erhriiif of our Hiiper (Join. 

1. Our dependence on the Continent, and the nou- 
convertibility of our bank paper, wcix' productive of 
its depreciation, particularly at\rr lti4)9; but, 

2. The effect of that dcprecitilion on the price of I 
commodities, in other words, tlie tIko of prices consc- ! 
quent on the fall of our bank paper, doe-i not appear i 
to have exceeded 1.5 per cenl. 

These conclusions will, we Irusl. Ik; loiiiid lo e;ivv 
the qucbtion a definite ibrm: yet inodemle ii« onr 
-tatement may appear lo the rciuU-r. we hiirdly rxpect 
it to receive a ready assent from eittier party, so per- 
plexing is this inquiry, and so much liu» it bt-en in- 
\n\v^ with oth*»r topics of disriistion. VVp shnll «r- 
1-^ 
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cordingiy proceed to make a few animadversions on 
the &vourite tenets of each. 

Jirguments of the Advocates of the Bankj'-^TheBe gen- 
tlemen, with all their ardour in the cause of ministers, 
will hardly refuse to allow that the command of 
money, to which the exemption from cash payments 
was so instrumental, increased our scale of expendi- 
ture during the war. In admitting this, they can 
make no great objection to the inference that the ex- 
emption art was a powerful, though indirect, cause 
of the rise of prices previous to 1809.* They will be 
more reluctant to admit our second position, that 
which assumes depreciation of our bank paper ; for 
though tliey allow a great fall to have taken place in 
the exchange after 1809, they are ill prepared to ad- 
mit that from the moment we declared our paper not 
convertible into the currency of the rest of the civil- 
ized world, we rendered depreciation possible, and 
that a postponement of the evil, or a mitigation of its 
extent, would necessarily depend on the nature of 
our connexion with the Continent, on the degree to 
which our paper should be put to the test. 

But tliose who still ieel a difllicuhy in believing 
depreciation to have existed at home« should begin 
by asking thenisrives whether, without the non-con- 
vertibility of our paper, depreciation would have ex- 
isted abroad ; or, if it had begun, whether it would 
h,^ve continued. If thoy refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Goldsmid. and oth(*rs. before the Bullion Committee, 
they will find, that had our currency been of coin, or 
convertible into coin, 7 or 8 per rent, would have been 
the greatest ditFerrnco that could possibly have taken 
place in the exchsinge evrn at the time of the anti- 
commercial di'crees. Let them ask, in the next place, 
whether a reduction of the cpiantity of our bank paper 
would not at any time have raisetl its value, and, if car- 
ried a suni<*ient l(*Mgth, have brought it to a par with 
coin ? 

Supposing thi* ailvocateH of the Bank to assent to 
this reasoning, and to admit tlir i^xistence of depre- 
eialion. onr ni^xt olii«M*l in lo Hiilisrv them that our es- 
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limate ot'it not is exaggerated. Thia will best be done 
bjacomparison of me rise ofpriceii in flngland, and 
on (he ContinenL \i in thie country 160/. were ne- 
cessary towards the close of the war to make the 
purchases which 100/, made in 1792, or it in other 
words, our prices experienced a rise of 60 per cent, 
the lise on the Continent will probably have been 
found to have been about 30 per rent. This differ- 
ence was too great to be explained by any difference 
in the comparative charges of war ; for taxation, the 
demand of men for the public service, and the en- 
hancement ofcom, were all operative in a considera- 
ble degree on the Continent. Farther, since the re- 
instatement of our currency, the decline in prices has 
been about 15 per cent greater in England than on 
the Continent, a coincidence which seems fully to 
ju8tif)r our computation, that that proportion of the 
rise in war was produced by the fall of our bank 
paper. 

7^ Smporlers of the BuUum Committte. — We are 
next to address ourselves to the adherents of a differ- 
ent doctrine, to men who take a bolder tone, and do 
not scruple to tax their antaf^oiiists witli ignorance of 
the principles of productive industry. Nor need we, 
in truth, be surprised at the confidence of their lan- 
guage in r»ard to the question under discussion. 
The rise of our prices during the war was so pro- 
gressive, and so coincident in point of time with the 
increase of bank paper, that the connexion of cause 
and e&ct was generally asserted, long before it re- 
ceired a kind of official sanction from the Bullion 
Report To ascribe enhancement to over-issue, was 
easy ; to trace it to other causes and to define the 
limited operation of the exemption act, would have 
been a tedious and intricate task. Yet the difference 
between us and the Bullionists consists less in the 
eiUent of enhancement attributed to our bank paper, 
tlun in the mode by which that enliancement was 
produced. While iluy hardly notice the ellect of tax- 
ntion. demand of men for government nr tlip insuffi- 
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cient growth ot* com, as causes of rise of price, and 
ascribe almost all to bank paper, we consider these as 
the direct causes, and our paper as operative only in 
a passive sense, by giving scope to these causes, and 
consequently facilitating the continuance of the war. 
We can trace no direct power in banks to over-issue ; 
and those who insist on it, will find themselves in- 
volved in all the difficulty attendant on an attack of 
the strong hold of their opponents, viz. the power pos- 
sessed by the public of relieving themselves of a sur- 
charge, by paying bank notes into the Treasury. 

The BuUionists, being in general political econo- 
mists, will readily assent to the ai^uments of Dr. 
Smith, that banks, while subject to cash payments, 
possess no power of increasing the amount of ciir- 
rency ; a power which many projectors, about the 
middle of last century, fondly imagined to reside in 
banks, and the non-existence of which is so clearly 
explained by Dr. Smith, in his account of the unsuc- 
cessful career of the Ayr Bank. When satisfied of 
this, let them next endeavour to show in what man- 
ner it was possible tliat such power could have 
been conferred by the exemption act. That act was 
evidently incapable of giving solidity to bills or 
other securities, Avhich, without it, would have been 
bad or doubtful; nor did any of its provisions either 1 
oblige or induce the pubUc to pay interest on more 1 
currency than they required. During its operationj 
as before, our notes were nothing more than an in- 
strument of circulation, and one which continued to 
cost the holders fully as much as during the war. 
Obtained by a sacrifice of interest, it was important 
to every individual, whether a speculative or a regu- 
lar dealer, to circulate them as quickly as possible, \ 
to retain them no longer than was necessary to ac- \ 
complish a specific purpose. From this reasoning^ 
we infer that bank paper, whether payable or not in 
cash, must await the call of the customer, and tha^its 
circulation can be augmented only to meet a rise 
proceeding from other causes. Farther, this ex- 
temled circulation can continue only so long as the 
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of high prices remain in force; for bank 

Sper has neither the power of raising prices in the 
It instance, or of maintaining them when the causes 
of enhancement cease to operate. 

If this doctrine appear somewhat bold, we appeal 
to the evidence of facts, and invite our readers to 
consider hOw remarkably our conclusions are sup- 
ported by the course of circumstances since the 
peace. During the years 1815 and 1816 no compul- 
sion was exercised in regard to a return to cash pay- 
ments, nor were the advantages arising to bankers 
from the exemption act, restricted in a single instance; 
yet country bankers were forced greatly to curtail 
their circulation, a measure which, had they pos- 
sessed the power commonly attributed to them, 
would, doubtless, have been postponed till the act 
had been repealed. Further, had our banks poB- 
sessed this power, the latitude given to circulation 
during the war, would, we may be assured, have 
been much greater. Mr. Huukisson, when writing 
on this subject in 1810, and viewing the question in 
the light of the Bullion Committee, acknowledged his 
surprise that the issues of the bank had not been far 
greater. Is it going loo tar to ask whethrr this does 
not jusliiy the suspicion of a latent error in the reason- 
ing of BuUionists ; of the existence of rircunislances 
of which their arguments take no account ? Without 
pressing this point in the abstract, we shall adduce 
a fad entitled to the most attenti^'c consideration of 
those who invest the exemption act with so formida- 
ble an attribute as that of enabling baiikem to make 
a direct increase of their issues. Our growtli of 
com, inadequate during the whole war, l>rcame so, 
in a high degree, soon afler the exemption act : our 
larmera had then a powerful motive to extend their 
tillage, and. in fact, did extend it as far as their mean^i 
admitted. It was a general notion on the part of the 
public, and we believe of niini.sters, that this exten- 
sion was limited, not by want of funds, but by the 
nature of the soil : an opinion, however, vohoUy£spro- 
"n/ bfi the experimet of the laft seven tiears. in which the 
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amount produced from our soil has been so greatly 
augmented. To what has this augmentation been 
owing, except to the application of additional capital 
and labour f Observe the importance of the conclu- 
sion to which this leads : our soil having been, as &r 
as regarded natural fertility, equally capable of in- 
creased production, ten or twelve years ago, would 
not our farmers, had our banks possessed Uve power 
ascribed to thenu, have obtained such an issue of notes 
as would have enabled them to extend their tillage, 
and brin^ our ^owth of com on a level with our 
consumption? U want of hands be alleged as the 
obstacle, we answer, that in Ireland and in Gennan^ 
there were many thousand labourers unemployed, 
and that a command of capital, such as is vulgarly as* 
cribed to our banks, would soon have transported 
them to our shores. 

Historical Inquiries. 

1. The Exemption Act^ viewed in connexion wiih the 
events of the War. — ^We shall now bestow a few para- 
graphs on an interesting, but hitherto unnoticed 
topic, in the history of our paper currency; we 
mean the question, ^^ whether the exemption act, had 
it not taken place when it did, would have been re- 
sorted to at any subsequent era in the war ?'' This 
inquiry, brief as we shall make it, requires an atten- 
tive notice of our situation relatively to the Continent 
at particular periods. 

The preliminaries of peace between France and 
Austria were signed at Leoben in April 1797, a few 
weeks after the exemption act, and though the defini- 
tive treaty, (that of Campo Formio) was not conclud- 
ed till the autumn, there existed little doubt of its 
taking place, and it is a well-known fact, that, in 
the course of the summer, our pecuniary resources 
became more abundant. This was also a time of na- 
val success, and though the dread of invasion con- 
tinued, we have the authority of the Bullion Commit- 
tee (Report, page 27,) that the bank ought to have 
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met an alarm of that nature by a liberal isBue of their 
notes. Be this as it niay, it seems extremely unlikely 
(bat at any time in 1797, after the preliminiriea of 
Leoben, ministers would have adopted a measure so 
new and questionable as the buepeiision of cash pay- 
ments. 

The succeeding year was one of peace on the Con- 
tinent, and of proBperity in this country. But in what 
manner did the renewal of operations by land in 
1799, a0ect the state of our circulating medium.^ 
The efiect, for some time inconsiderable, became very 
dilferent after the failure of the harvest; the long in- 
terval of two years that elapsed from that faihire, 
until the certainty of a favourable crop in 1801 , would, 
had cash payments been enforced, have recalled all . 
the difficulties of 1796 ; so that we by no means ven- 
ture to assert that ministers would have forborne a 
recourse to the measure in question. 

The preliminaries of peace with France were 
ragned in the autumn of 1801, and there ensued a long 
interval of ease in regard to financial and commercial 
affairB. Even in 1805, when we again roused Uie 
Continent to arms, and subsidized not only Austria, 
but Russia, the pressure on our exchange was tempo- 
rary ; for this was no season of indecisive warfare, of 
protracted operations : our allies had now an anta- 
gonist who brought a campaign speedily to an issue : 
and who, at Ulm and Austerlitz, effectually relieved 
UB from the pressure of subsidies. In1806and 1807. 
part of our allies continued in arms, but they were 
not supported by ministers on a scale productive of 
embarrassment, and our com imports were fortunately 
not of a magnitude to press on the exchange. 

There thus elapsed a period of not less than $even 
yean without any great or continued derangement in 
our continental exchanges. However, a very differ- 
ent prospect was open^ by the events of 1809, by 
our augmented expenditure in the Peninsula, and the 
necessity of large purchases of com. Had our bank- 
paper been at that time demandable in cash, we 
nhould. doubtless, have experirnced great diflicultien. 
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nor would the public, ardent in the cause of Spain, 
have hesitated to support ministers in any measure 
that promised an addition to our pecuniary means. 
There is, on the other hand, equally little doubt, that 
without the previous existence of the exemption act, 
and the confidence inspired by its till then success- 
ful operation, we should not have interfered with 
the freedom of American navigation : we would have 
studied more carefully the eftect of that navigation 
on our resources, and have cherished it as a fund for 
our continental expenses. Our ship-owners might 
have clamoured, and individual members of the ccu>i* 
net might have been rendered converts to their 
views, but the opinion of the bank directors would 
have been hostile to such a measure ; and the dan- 
ger pointed out by the solitary voice of Mr. Barii^ 
(Inquiry into our Orders in Council) wt>uld have been 
brought before government with all the weight of 
that powerful body. 

U. The next and concluding object of our inquiiy 
is, ^Uo what degree did the exemption from cash 
payments increase to government the means of ex- 
ertion on the Continent ?^' By substituting at home 
paper for metallic currency, it enabled us to send 
abroad our gold coin, the amount of which, very dif- 
ferently as it has been computed, (Bank Committee 
Report, May 1819,) was, probably, not far short of 
20,000,000il sterling ; — a most substantial aid, doubt- 
less, but one which was, in a great measure, exhaust- 
ed in the first three years of trial, 1799, 1800, 1801. 
From that time forward, the portion of gold coin in 
the country appears to have been comparatively 
small : at all events, it was found quite inadequate to 
the demand in the second perioa, 1809 and 1810, 
the exchange having fallen rapidly as soon as the 
pressure on it became considerable. 

The extent of direct aid arising from the exemp- 
tion act, seems thus to have been limited to the 
amount of our gold coin ; but we should enter into a 
much wider field, were we to calculate the augmenta- 
tion of onr financial means bv the other results of the 
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act; the increased facility of discount, the cranpsr** 
tiwely moderate rate of interest, above all, the prmo- 
licaUlitj of increasing our stock of currency io 
proportion to the rise of our prices. After every 
deduction for exa^eration, and after aacribing the 
lai^er share of our financial abundance to the bold 
jplan of raising the supplies within the year, thero 
still reiuftins a great amount referable to the eflectt 
of the exemption from cash-payments. Of the extent 
of aid arising from a moderate rate of interest, some 
idea may be formed by those who have visited the 
Continent, and observed how slowly productive 
industry advances in a country like France, wbere» 
even in peace, 6 or 7 per cent, is the current interest 
of money. 

This benefit we experienced without much alloy, 
until the five last years of the war, when the de* 
preciation of our paper on the Continent caused a 
sudden increase of our foreign disburse, and some 
time after, an increase less sudden, but of greater 
amount and permanency, in our expenditure at 
home. The losses hence arising may, we believe, 
without pressing the point to an extreme, be carried 
to lOOfiOOJOOOLy in addition to which we have to 
charge on the exemption act a large proportion of 
Ibe distress of our agriculturists, conducive as that 
act certainly was, to the enormous rise of prices 
during war, the fall of which has been, and will be 
productive of great embarrassment, until wages, sala* 
ries,' and other charges, shall he accommodated to 
the new scale. It thus becomes a qntntion, whether 
the amount of benefit derived tix>m the exemption id 
the period preceding 1809 has not been balani^d, 
perhaps more than balanced, by the loss and preBsure 
of the subsequent years. This point, however, we 
have no wish to urge, and still less the speculative 
question already alluded to, whether, without the 
aid derived from this act, our govcniment would 
have renewed the war in 1803, or have conducted it 
oil so expensive a scale. Our object is statistical, 
not political: slikI in calculating the advantage or 
16 
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disadvantage of a great financial measure, we c<mi- 
fine ourselves to reasoning on events as they actually 
occurred. « 

Mr. Ped^s BilL — ^The majority of the public^ yield- 
ing to first impressions, and unable to follow up an 
intricate course of reasoning, have ascribed to Mr. 
PeeFs bill that re-action which arose from a more 
comprehensive cause. As to the present effects of 
that bill, we can trace none of consequence, except 
a partial rise in the value of gold throughout Europe, 
consequent on the large purchases of the Bank of 
England ; while, as to its pemument effects, we can 
perceive, so long as peace lasts, hardly any worth 
notice, except an obligation on that establishment to 
} keep a large reserve in cash, and consequently to 

, reduce its annual profits by 400,000il or whatever 

may be the chaise of providing and keeping that 
deposit Country bankers, on the other hand, are 
subjected to little additional expense, since by a 
clause in the act of 1819, recently prolonged, they 
continue exempt firom the necessity of pajring in 
cash, if they tender Bank of England notes. 

But innoxious as this law in a great measure was, 
we consider its enactment matter of great regret^ 
partly as subjecting to undue censure the individuals 
instrumental in passing it, more as tending to make 
the public mistake the real cause of the distress that 
has since taken place. Had no such act been passed, 
and had the bank been left to pay in cash or not at 
its option, the public would, as in 1815 and I8l6, 
have fixed their attention on the transition from 
peace to war as the real cause of the fall of prices, 
and have been better prepared to comprehend and 
second the financial measures which such a transition 
required. 







CHAP. V. 

.Sgricvltun. 

Wb propose dividing this very important branch 
of our subject into three parts : 

I. An hutorical sketch of our com-tradei particle 
larly since 1792: and the causes of the remarkable 
fluctuations of price. 

II. The present situation and prospects of our agri- m 
culturista. 

UL The question of a protecting dutj. \ 



Butorieal Sketch of our Corn-Trade. 

The interference of our legislature with the export 
of com, dates from a very remote era ; but our notice 
shall not be carried beyond the reign of Ehzabeth, a 
reign which, in its early years, exhibited com at as 
low a price as at any period of our history, but be- 
came in its progress as remarkable for enhancement 
as the reign of George III. England was in those 
days, a corn-exporting country, if the name of export 
can be said to belong to a surplus produce hardly 
greater than that of a single county in the present 
age. In the eariy part ol the reign of Elizabeth 
(1562), export was permitted by act of Parliament, 
wlienever our prices fell to I0». the quarter for wheat, 
and 6s. 6d. for barley and malt: prices remarkably 
low, when we consider that our coin waK, in point of 
metallic weight and fineness, the same as at present 
Al that rate, however, they did not long contniue ; a 
considerable rise took place before 1S70: and in 
IA93 the export limit was extended by act of parlia- 
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ment to 20s. for the quarter of wheat, and I2s. for 
barley and malt. 

This doubling of price in the course of thirty jrears, 
has not a little embarrassed political arithmeticianR : 
it is commonly attributed to tlie uiflux of metallic 
currency from the American mines before an outlet 
was found for it in India and China, but from our ex- 
perience of the limited effect of such a cause in sub- 
sequent times, particularly since the late peace, we 
are inclined to lay no little stress on the general preva- 
lence of war throughout Europe, from the middle of the 
sixteenth to that of the seventeenth century. Be this 
as it may, the enhancement continued progreBsiTe : 
for in 1623 the export limit was raised to S2f. the 
quarter for wheat, and 1 6s. for barley and malt In 
(he suoecding age, particularly under GromweU^ our 
markets were considerably higher, but the rise was 
in some degree nominal, oar coin, though no lower 
debased by government, being deteriorated by clip- 
ping and filing, and brought, at times, no less than 20 
per cent, below its legal value, — an abuse not com- 
pletely remedied till 1717. 

Bounty on Export. — In the reign of Charles 11. (he 
prices of com declined, and though several acta 
were passed in ( 1 660, 1 663« 1 670), imposing a duty 
on foreign corn, their effect in our market was incon- 
siderable, because our growth equalled, or more 
than equalled our consumption. Prices accordiiiciy 
did not rise, the agriculturists complained, and Uie 
epoch of the Revohition was marked by a new refine- 
ment of legislation in their favour. The necessity of 
providing supplies for the formidable contest with 
Louis XIV., led government to contemplate a land- 
tax, and to offer as a doureur to the landed intereati a 
Cremium on export, which, accompanied by a pro- 
ibition of the import of foreign com, implied a cer- 
tainty of increase of price, and consequently of rent 
The chief provisions of the act were the payment of 
a bounty of 5^. for every quarter of wheat eniorted, 
so long as our price continued at or below 4o9« and 
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Sf. tf for every quarter (^ bariej or malt, bo long u 
our biHne currency for tKat grain did not exceed 24f. 

A deficiency of documents in regard to the extent 
ef our tillage, prevents our tracing the effects of the 
bowity act : it doubtless stimulated production, and, 
onder ordinary political circumstances, might, after 
creating a temporary superiority of demand to sup* 
ply, have in some d^ree lowered prices ; but toe 
nuufcet was, during many years, kept up by cauies 
not unlike diose which followed in our dav the French 
rarolution^— war, and a more than usual preralence 
of bad seaflooB. The proportion of the latter in the 
twenty yean between 1692 and 1712, was not infe* 
rior to dnt of the twenty years between 1792 and 
1612; and as our drain of men and capital for the 
war in these days, made no slight approximation to 
thiU of our late contest, there were wanting to com- 
plete the analogy of high price only two of the cha- 
racteristics of our age,— a depreciated currency, and 
an annual insufficiency of growth. 

After the treaty of Utrecht, we enter on a pacific 
era, on the age ol Fleury and Walpole. The causes 
of fluctuation in our com market were now much 
simplified, and the half century that succeeded pre- 
sented the following results : 



Price <^ Whtal nmip<4*d by a* n ,__ 

/WcAju wvdt at Wwl»or/or Eton CoUtgt 

Far Ua Jtma tvlinr *rith 17S5 
Do. endiiif with 1735 

Da. endiDf with 1T45 

Do. ending with I7£« 

Dv. eodinf tritb I76S 

In what manner are we to explain so near an ap* 
proach to uniformity of price during so long a pe- 
riod? By the maintenance of peace during thirty- 
years out of fifty, and by an eiemption, in general. 
from bad seasmis. The case was the same with our 
neighbours, as appears from the returns (see Appen- 
dix^ of the prices of com in France. In that country. 
•> m England, the market during the fifty years m 
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auestion, presented an average considerably lower 
lan that of either the preceding or succeeding half 
century. 

During the whole of this period^ we were exporters 
of com; the quantity varied, of course, from year, to 
year, but was almost always sufficient to establish the 
&ct, that the market price in England was little h^her 
than throughout the maritime part of the west of £u* 
rope ; we mean the Netherlands, Denmark, the north 
. of France, and the north-west of Germany. The 
cheapness was materially greater only in inland dis-r 
tricts of the Continent, where, a& at present in Lor- 
raine, the south of Poland, or south-west of Russia, 
the want of water conveyance kept down the market 

During this half century of stationary price, and 
of scanty agricultural profits,— this period, when in* 
closure bills were so rare, and lease after lease was 
signed in long succession, widiout any idea of increase 
of rent, it must not be inferred that our tillage was on 
the decrease : it evidently received an extension, but 
somewhat more slowly, as appears by the ultimate 
result, than the increase of our population. 

After 1764, began a new era; our consumption 
equalled, and somewhat surpassed our growth, so 
that our import predominated over export This 
change, so unsuitable to a season of peace, so con- 
trary to calculation, at a time when additional labour 
and capital became applicable to agriculture, was 
owing to several reasons, — an unusual proportion of 
bad seasons; the increase of consumers from the 
extension of our manufactures, particularly cotton; 
and in part, doubtless, to the general disposition to 
withhold surplus capital from the so long unprofita- 
ble investment of agriculture. 

^ct of 1173. — The rise in our market, whatever 
may have been its causes, was such in the ten years 
preceding 1773, as to lead to an act of a new kind ; 
an act implying that, in regard to com, England was 
to be considered radier an importing than an export- 
ing country. It permitted the import of foreign 
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wheat whenever our own reached or exceeded 48#. 
the quarter ; a limit juBt and moderate, which, while 
it reueved the consumer from an exorbitant rise on 
the occurrence of a bad harvest, was productive of 
no injury to our agriculture, the prices of corn c(hi- 
tinuinK to afford a steady return for the labour and 
capital employed. Our market now exhibited all t 
the advantages of supply duly proportioned to 'de- 
mand : in some years a partial import was necessary ; 
in others, the nature of our crops enabled us to ex- 
port; but after 1788, a time of extension and pros- 
perity to most of our manu&ctures, import decided- 
ly predominated. 

in 1791, the landed interest, not satisfied with the 
advantage secured to them by the act of 1773, carri- 
ed it a step farther, and obtained a law preventing 
import, except when our wheat should reach or ex- 
ceed the price of 54«. the quarter. Whether this 
measure would have operated to raise prices, or by 
directnig an extra share of capital to tillage, would 
have, in some degree, lowered them, we had no 
opportunity of ascertaining, so soon was it followed 
by the war of 1793. 

The late Wars. — The wars of the present age at- 
tended by an unparalleled drain of both labourers 
and capital, could not fail to raise the price of com. 
For some time, however, the rise was gradual, the 
average price of our wheal, during the first seven 
years of the war, not exceeding 63a.; but two bad 
harvests in succession, (1799 and 180(>) altered en- 
tirely the state of the market, and carried prices to 
a rate (61 and upwards) till then unprecedented in 
our history. The seasons of 1801, 18(>2, and 1803, 
were favourable, and produced a fall to nearly lii.. a 
tail which, in concurrence with the demands of (be 
Treasury on the land-holders for our renewed con- 
test with France, led to the com law of 1804. by 
which the import of foreign wheat was in a manner 
prohibited, until our own should be at or above 63s., 
and taxed till our own reached 6t>.f. Thesf pricps> 
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bigfa as they then seemed, were soon surpassed hy 
\- the currency of our market, in conseouence, partly 
'' of an unfavourable season (1804^ partly of the con- 
tinued drain of hands and capital K>r the war. These 
causes operated in a greater or less degree orer the 
rest of Europe, and greatly lessened the relief iHiich 
* importation would otherwise have afforded us. 

The non-convertibility of our paper currency had 
existed since 1797, and passed, in vulgar estimate, 
for the principal cause of this progressive rise; 
but the degree of enhancement proceeding from it 
was slight (not exceeding 3 or 4 per cenO until 1 809. 
in that year it was suddenly acceleratea by an un- 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances ; expenditure 
in Spain, the stoppage of neutral traffic, and, above 
all, a deficient harvest From this time forward, our 
purchasers of foreign com were made at a sacrilSce 
of 1 8, 20, or 25 per cent a loss incurred on the whole 
of the very large sum of 7,000,000iL expended on the 
purchase of corn in 1810. The currency of our 
market was now between 5^ and 6/1, and though, for 
one year, a rise was prevented by the abundant 
harvest of 1810, the case became very different after 
that of 1811, although only partially deficient A 
supply from abroad was now, m a manner, out of the 
question, partly from the anti-commercial edicts of 
the time, more from our want of specie and the fall 
of our bank paper. Accordingly, during 1812 and 
1813, our prices averaged above 6/., a rate ill calcu- 
lated to prepare our farmers for the great and gene- 
ral fiill to be expected from the approaching change 
in the state of Europe. 

ITie Peace of \^\^. — Never were the effects of 
peace more promptly or generally felt, than in 1814. 
Import co-operated with favourable seasons; the 
price of corn fell rapidly, and it was in vain that 

Sarliament passed, early in 1815, a new act, forbid- 
ing import till the home-price of our wheat exceed- 
ed 80«. : the market continued low, and for a time 
exposed both the farmers and the public to all the 
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e\'ibi at' sudden transition. In 1816 a deficiency ol' 
crop, more serious both in England and the Conti- 
nral, than any in the present age, reversed this state 
of things, raised prices, and led, during 1817 and 
1818, to an import of unexampled magmtude. But 
when in the early part of 18)9, the effect of scarcity 
was past, our martcet fell, and in the autumn of 1620, 
an abundant harvest brought it to the state of de- 
pressJMi under which it so long remained. 

Effect of the Fbtctuations in the price of Com, smce 
1792^— We are next to examine the state of our 
market during the last thirty years, M'itb a view to its 
effect on the situation of farmers. The war com- 
menced at a time when com was abundant, and 
prices moderate, wheat averaging about 53^. a quar- 
ter. The immediate effect of the assumption of a 
military attitude, was to withdraw from agriculture a 
pcHTtion of labour and capital, to produce a rise in 
the rate of interest, and to necessitate the abandon- 
ment of many projects of improvement, such as 
drainages, canab, and other undertakings, dependent 
ibr success on a low rate of interest. This was pro- 
ductive of very general distress, but had little effect 
on the com market, the stock in liand being abundant. 
in 1794 and 1795, a partial deffciency in the crops, 
joined to the continued operation of the war, pro- 
duced a considerable rise, and carried wheat, not- 
withstanding a large premium on import paid by 
government, to 41. and upwards. This, however. 
was of short duration : in 1796, the amount of im- 
port, followed by a favourable season, reduced our 
market; in 1797, wheat did not, on average, exceed 
3JL2«. and its further fall in 1798 (to 2/. Ms.,) showed 
how effectually a favourable season could, even in 
the midst of war, counteract the chaises attendant 
on the culture of com. These chaives without being 
at all on a par with the burdens of an after-period, 
were such as to make many of our farmers hold tbf 
language of complaint, and consider the inoronsr 
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expense from the war as materially exceeding the 
increase of price. 

This may be termed the first era in the war, whicb 
had lasted six years without producing a material rise, 
either in rents or in the average price of com. The 
case, however, now underwent a complete change, 
the occurrence of two bad seasons in succession 
(1799 and 1800) raising prices to a rate (5L and 6L) 
wholly unknown in our history. What was the eflfect 
of these seasons on the situation of our farmers ? At 
first unfavourable, because a rise in price (Evidence, 
Agricultural Committee, p. 36,) forms no equivalent 
to a deficiency of crop ; but prospectively, it was ad- 
vantageous, the stock on hand being so reduced as 
to open a prospect of high prices mr some time to 
come. Accordingly, in spite of the additional bur- 
dens of the period, among others the income tax, 
farmers and speculators in land were induced to 
contract for rents at an advanced rate. This spirit 
showed itself strongly in 1 800 and 1 801 , but received 
a sudden check from the favourable harvest of^ the 
latter year, and the unexpected conclusion of peace 
with France. 

Our wheat now (1802) fell to nearly 3i : the effect 
of high prices was pronounced not only temporary 
but fsdlacious ; land was almost every where declared 
to be over-let, and the consequent stagnation was on 
the eve of leading to a general reduction of rents, 
when the scene was once more changed by war. 
This was followed by the deficient harvest of 1 804 ; 
markets now rose, rents were maintained and aug- 
mented,- the import of corn was subjected to ad£- 
tional restrictions, and at home, all the causes which 
swell the cost of production, rise of labour, taxation, 
interest of money, operated in conjunction. The 
effect of all these, was to carry wheat during 1805, 
6, 7, and 8, to an average of somewhat more than 4/. 
although the seasons were not unfavourable. 

This may be termed the middle epoch in the pe- 
riod of war : agriculture had become profitable, and 
the style of living of our farmers was considerably 
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alteredf but their charges being greatly augmented^ 
their profits were far from unreasonable. Of this 
the best proof is, that all the motives to extension of 
culture, did not produce a sufficiency of growth for 
consumption. There prevailed among larmerB a 
general confidence, an extension of outlay ; hut their 
pecuniary advantage was limited to increase of in- 
comef to the more confortable support of their fami- 
lies ; a substantial addition to property wgib, as yet, 
experienced by very few. 

We now come to a new era, — the last five years of 
the war, — a time when farming profit, notwithstanding 
an increase of charges, materially exceeded the pre* 
ceding ratio. In 1809, a deficient harvest raised 
prices, and the imports from the Continent in 1810, 
though uncommonly large, could not bring them be- 
low an average of 51. or 6/. because our currency was 
now greatly depreciated. No class derived such be- 
nefit from the lall of our bank paper as our agricul- 
turists, their rent and taxes beuig paid in it without 
any addition, while in their sales they received a full 
allowance for its depreciation, not only in their com 
and cattle, but in their butler, poultry, and other ar- 
ticles. It was at this time that full execution was 
given to the anti-commercial decrees of Bonaparte, 
and to our Orders inCouricil, measures which, without 
absolutely stopping neutral navigation, added greatly 
to its cost, and leil us more and more to our own 
resources. This was the season also of extended mi- 
litaiy operations in Spain, and of the appropriation, 
in that country and in Portugal, of supplies of flour 
from the United States, which might otherwise have 
(bund their way to England. In 1811 our crop was 
not equal to our consumption, and in consequence of 
the want of import from the Conlincnt, our markctB 
experienced a great advance. Renin were now 
raised rapidly and generally : poor-rate, tithe, and 
labour received a great increase, and tlie collection 
of the property -tax from farmers became more rigo- 
rous ; drawbacks which Mere serious, certainly, but 
more than outweighed by the benefit nf high price. 
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. In 1812 and 1813 the harvests were, on the whole, 
figtvourable ; while the augmented depreciation of our 
bank paper (now between 20 and 30 per cent.) dis- 
couraged import, and kept our prices cm wheat at the 
exorbitant price of 6/. and upwards. 

At last came peace, followed by the cessation of 
60 many of the causes that produced the enormous 
rise of prices : our bank paper recovered : com had 
fallen on the continent : the expense of freight was 

S^atly reduced, and considerable imports took place, 
ur market experienced a rapid fall in the summer 
and autumn of 1814 ; a fall confirmed by other 
causes, — a reduction in the price of labour; in the 
interef^t of money; in taxation; — while the whole 
was necessarily accompanied by a diminution of suc^ 
charges, (seed, horses, manure, tithe,) as follow, or 
rather are identified with the price of grain. A new 
corn-bill was loudly called for;, that of 1815 was 
passed, and our ports shut to import : but the amount 
of the stock on hand, and a crop fiiUy adequate to 
our consumption, kept prices at a low rate, wheat 
fetching only 55^. or 5&. a quarter. Our agriculturnb 
now experienced all the evils of a sudden fall : rents 
though lowered, remained unpaid ; farming-stock was 
sold at a ruinous depreciation; tithe fell rapidly; 
and poor-rate, though not increased in amount, 
proved, under such altered circumstances, a ruinous 
burden. In this state of things, the want of warmth 
and continued wet of the summer of 1816, were 
viewed by many of our agriculturists as benefits, as 
the means of clearing the market of the over-stock of 
com, of giving eflSciency to the recently enacted bill, 
and of bringing back better prices. Such, in fact, 
were its results : the crop, though at one time promis- 
ing, never ripened in the colder situations; our 
markets rose, and when, after a time, they reached 
the limit that allowed of import, the supplies from 
the Continent were, in consequence of an almost 
equally bad season there, paid for at such a price 
that our currencv for the vear 1817 exceeded 94*. a 
quarter. 
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We are now arrived at an another epoch in the fluc- 
tuatiog history of our agriculture. Though tlie im- 
port of foreign com continued during i 81 8, the average 
price of wheat in that year exceeded 8O5. The steadi- 
ness of this price, the revival of our maiiuiacturiiig in- 
duBtrj, the moderate interest of money, rcneweo the 
hopes of our farmers, and created, if not a rise in the 
amount of rent, a general briskness in making offers. 
But our imports had been over-done, and our crop in 
1619 being an average one, the market experienced a 
dulness and progressive decline. It weis m vaui that 
&ither import was suspended ; our market continued 
depressed, and all eyes were fixed on the harvest of 
1^0, with the singular view of discovering whether 
its abundance would prove asource of embarrassment 
to the lauded interest. The crop, without being 
particularly favoured by the season, was found to 
equal our consumption, which, joined to the magni- 
tude of the stock on hand, produced a great Ml of 
prices i and the crops of 1 82 1 and 1 822 being in like 
manner adequate, our markets continued in a very 
depressed state. 

TahUar Statement of the J^ature of the Cropi and Average 
Prkes since 1790. 



£. *. a. 

17*0, 1,9. PeaceanrlfavourablcMaMiu. • S 13 

1T93. War, but xeMoa favourable. - • - t 1& 8 

17S4,&. AdeficiBDcyirfcropineachjear. |^^''j'^^,°n 4 I 

n»«,7, 8. SeaioQiiiiorefcTmirable. ivjai^ ai » * " 

•"•■'«»•■"-"■" ■ - • i^SoiiJii ' ' ' 

laOtandlBOS. ^IMIW.J.-J. ( t 

1804. A daflcient crop, foUowed bow- 1 Avera^ of ^ 

ever bj average crops in IS05, V the yran > 4 S ii 

6, 7. ^ 1805,6,7,8. } 

ISOa. A pMTtial deficiency iAvcraga ofi 

ISO*. A freal 4l«ficMncf - > Uie jean > S 9 

1810. Agoodcrup - \lB09ifiniO. \ 

1811. Adeficienc; • 1 Average of i 

181S. IX Crop* favouiable, but currency S the 3 years > A 18 > 
•trpneiaM. \inil.13. i:i. \ 



Average 

during the 

yean 1814, ^ 3 11 6 

15, 16. 
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Avenitprk* 
Ttan. of wMMk 

1814. A crop not exceeding tlie average ^ 

but a coobidcrabk* import, and a 
decrcaHC both of demand and of 
fanning cliargeft consequent on 
tiif: pt-ace. 

1815. A full average crop 

1816. A great and general deficiency. 

1817. A crop somewhat below an average r .. ^^ r a <k a 

1818. An average crop - - - \i8i7&i8l8. 1 

1819. A crop somewhat below the average — — 3 13 

1820. A crop exceeding the average — — 3 5 7 

1821. An average crop --- — — 2 14 2 

1822. An average crop ... ^— 23S 
The deficiency of a particular year is felt little on the average price oC 

that year, but greatly in that of the succeeding year, being seldom ncMT* 
tallied till late in autumn. 

The prices in the above table are taken from the Windsor naffkelfeB 
1813 inclusive; aflcrwards from the average return for Englaiid aid 
Wales, which is somewhat lower than the price at Windsor, 

Causes of Fluctuation in the Price of Com. 

It is common to ascribe a great share of these fluc- 
tuations to the com laws ; but those who have written 
and spoken on that subject, whether in favour of or 
against these laws, would have performed a usefiil 
service had thej been more sparing of argument and 
more attentive to the facts connected with our com 
trade. The result would, we believe, have been a 
discovery, that the efforts attributed to our coni 
laws« whether by their supporters or opponents^ 
have been greatly over-rated, and that parliamenty 
in attempting to regulate the currency of our marketSy 
might, as was remarked by the late Mr. Whitbready 
be compared to the philosopher in Rasselas, who re^ 
garded the sun. wind, and rain as under his centred. 
The bounty act of 1G89 had. doubtless, for some time, 
an operation favourable to landlords, enabling them 
to let their lands more readily, perhaps on somewhat 
higher terms ; but after the stimulus of war was re- 
moved, the bounty proved altogether unequal to the 
maintenance of prices, and certainly caused to our 
country gentlemen, as members of the community at 
large, a loss greater than the benefit it brought them 
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in ttw capacity of landlords. Their proBperous day 
did not arrive until after 1 764, when their boasted 
aida, export and bounty, disappeared together. From 
that time com maintained a steady price, or rather 
experienced a gradual rise, the causes of which, as 
the bounty was now inoperative, will, we believe, be 
readily admitted to have been. 

First, and principally, an unusual proportion of un- 
&TOurable seasons between 1764 and 1773. 

Secondly, that the increase of capital and labour 
appUed to our agriculture, was not in proportion to 
tne iDCrease of our population. This arose from va- 
rious causes: the wars of 1756 and 1775: the ex- 
tension of certain manufactures, particularly cotton ; 
and an impression, founded on the experience of the 
preceding half century, that agriculture was an un- 
profitable pursuit 

We now come to the act of 1773, the oniv act 
which seems to have had an operation steadily ad- 
vantageous to landlords ; our average price of wheat 
from 1773 to 1788 being about i9s. a quarter, while 
in France it did not (see Appendix) exceed 3Ss. or 
39s., and at Dantzic 41 «. a quarter. Here was a real 
and steady superiority of price, the maintenance of 
which was owing in part to the American war, but in 
part eJso to the moderate nature of the act, the price 
of 48*., pointed out by it as a kiiul of limit, offering no 
temptation to capitalists to transfer their funds from 
trade or manufacture to land. Had the import limit 
been 54«. there seems little doubt, after the proofe 
we have had of the practicability of esteiiding our til- 
lage, that it would, ere long, have been overdone, and 
our growth rendered not only equal but superior to 
our consumption. By asking little the landholders ob- 
tained a certainty, and this example of the success of 
interference when interference is very slight, has a 
claim to their serious attention at the present moment. 
The late Wars. — In the period from 1793 to I8l4, 
the corn laws were in general inoperative, the cur- 
rency of our market being usimlly above the import 
limit, and our ports consequently open. No diner- 
*»n€» appears to have resulted from the restrain) on 
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import imposed by act of 1 804 ; an act which hU^ 
we believe, the effect of enabling landlords to nukKI^ 
a rise of rent more general and more approachidjK to 
uniformity over the kingdom in point of time than 
would otherwise have been practicable, but "viiiich 
had certainly no effect in raising markets, its tenden- 
cy to extend tillage balancing, or more than ba- 
lancing, any tendency to keep up prices by an occa* 
sional and short exclusion of foreign com; 

What then were the causes of the unexampled rise 
of prices between 1793 and 1814? 

The unusual number of bad or indifferent seascms, 
not less than seven (1794, 1795, 1799, 1800, 1804, 
1809, 1811,) in the course of eighteen years. 

The great demand of men for military servioe, in 
consequence of which the increase of the produeors 
of com failed to keep pace with the increase of die 
consumers. 

The consequent rise in the price of labour, and in 
farmilig charges generally. 

The increase of taxation. 

The prevalence of similar causes on the Continent, 
and consequent limitation of import. 

The depreciation of our currency, particulariy 
after 1809. 

Of all the departments of our national industry, 
none received so continued a stimulus from the war 
as agriculture. Our manufactures, particularly those 
of cotton and hardware, experienced at times a great- 
er impulse ; but the nature of manufacture admitting 
of more speedily increasing supply in proportion to 
demand, the briskness was often temporary, and fol- 
lowed by seasons of discouragement. Our tillage, 
on the other hand, was hardly at any time brought 
on a par with our increasing population, so that the 
stimulant of a demand, equal to or greater than the 
internal supply, prevailed throughout almost the 
whole period. 

Causes of the Fall of Prices since the Peace. — ^These 
have been partly peculiar to this country, partly 
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1 to it with the Continent of Europe. Of the 
Uottar deecription were 

TIk apphcation of additional capital, and, in a 
greater degree, of labour, to tillage, since the reduc- 
tion of militarj establishments. 

A succession of seasons more favourable than 
durine the war ; the Continent, like England, having 
had, Bince the peace, only one bad summer, 1816. 
Though, from the extent of the failure on that occa- 
sioiv we may consider it equivalent to two seasons 
of ordinary deficiency, the proportion of favourab.e 
seasons since the peace is still considerably greater 
than during the war. 

Next, as to the causes of decline peculiar to this 
conntfy, we have 

The reinstatement of our paper currency ; and. 

The great reduction of freight and other charges 
of transport; a principal cause of the magnitude of 
the import in 1817 and 1818. 

Labour ajpplied (o Tillage since the Peace. — The ope- 
ration of several of thpse causes is sufficiently obvi- 
ous, but the extent of oiio which to us appears of con- 
siderable importiinco, may l>e doubted by many per- 
sons, particularly by those who compute the extension 
of our growth by the number of enclosure bills, and 
who have remarked (see Appendix) the great de- 
crease in such acts since the peace. To those per- 
sons we would submit an observation which, however 
plain, is of the highest imporlance, viz. that "the 
raort productive husbandry is that which is practised 
on land already under cultivation." This Inith es- 
caped the attention of the Agricultural Committee of 
1^1, but it is well known (o intelligent farmers and 
land-BUn'eyors. In support of our o)iiniou, we refer 
onr readers to the eviuenre of a praeliral farmer. 
Mr. Becher, of Sullblk. given bctbre the Corn Com- 
mittee of 1810. When asked wlielhrr he considered 
the import limit of that time (f>:iT,) as ton low. Mr. B. 
answered, (Evidence, p. .').'>.) 
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data; but I believe there is not the least doubt, if the import price WMiLt 
84«. instead of 63^., or even higher, that the effect would be, upon a notice 
given that that would be the import price after the 30th September in u^ 
year, that the consumption of the country would be fully provide ior at 
home, even in the first year after such notice.^ 

Could it be provided for in the first year without 
cross-cropping? 

^* I believe that the lands now sown with wheat are not in the high itile 
generally that they might be ; and this I am aware of, tiifrt every «^^'*^iTf I 
hoeing of the wheat crop will give, upon an average, at least two boahek an 
acre. I have tried the experiment more than once in the same fields, by 
not hoeing, hoeing once, and hoeing twice : the difference has beenr— with 
one hoeing, two bushels an acre more and upwards, and in that hoed twice, 
iaur bushels more." 

This opinion may be followed up by asking what' 
amount of additional labour is at the disposal fOf our 
fanners, since the peace ? A companson of the 
population returns of 1811 and 1821, appears at first 
to operate against our argument, and to imply that 
the increase of the growers of com was, in the course 
of these ten years, considerably below the increase 
of the consumers, the former being in the ratio of only 
9, the latter of 19 per cent, of our population. But 
this comparison is made by a number of families, and 
the effectual plan is to calculate the able-bodied la- 
bourers. Now, of these peace restored a number to 
agricultural labour, and what was of at least equal 
importance, suspended the drain of others as recruits 
for the pubHc service. Is it practicable to reduce 
the numbers in question to the form of specific calcu- 
lation ? The proportion of tlie population of Great 
Britain and Ireland employed in agriculture in the 
latter years of the war, could not (see the Popula- 
tion Return of 1 811) be less than 7,000,000, of whom 
the able-bodied exceeded 1,700,000. *0f these in 
war there were withdrawn for the army, navy, and 
militia, (exclusive of local militia,) nearly one-tenth, 
say - - - - . 170,000 

Whereas in peace the number of the 
agricultural class so withdrawn is not - 3Q,000 

Leaving a difference of - - - 140,000 
or one.twe1f>h of tlie lyhole. 
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Now ii* we calculate the produce of their labour on 
the most moderate scale, not at a twelfth but at a 
twenty-fourth of our crop, the result is an addition to 
our supply of more than a fortnight's consumption of 
our whole population, a quantity which, small as it 
may seem, was considerably larger than our average 
import during the war. And as no article is so much 
influenced as corn, (Evidence, Agricultural Commit- 
tee, pp. 229 — ^240.) by a slight addition to or sub- 
traction from the usual supply, an increase, such as 
we have mentioned, is sufficient to cause a material 
change in the market. Viewed in connexion with 
the conversion of pasture lands in Ireland to tillage, 
it will, we believe, be found to afford a more adequate 
explanation of the low price of corn, than any other 
cause except the continuance of favourable seasons.**^ 



SECTION 11. 

SitiMiion and Prospects of our Agriculturists. 

We have now explained the causes of the great 
change that has taken place since the peace, of the 
remarkable increase in the quantity and reduction in 
the price of produce. Our next object is to exhibit 
the result of tnis change, and to convey an idea of the 
actual situation of our landlords and farmers. 

Elitimate of our jigricutiural Produce and Rental. 

Prwhtce. — ^Annual value of agricultural produce, 
(not only com but wool, hemp, flax, timber, &c.) 
raised in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In 1812, ourjproduce, exclusive of seed, was com- 
puted by Mr. Colquhoun, in his well-known work on 
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the " Resources of the British Empire," (pp. 66—89.) 
at - - . - £217,000,000 

Deduct pasture and all produce used 
for the food of horses, homed cat- 
tle, and the lesser animals, about 100,000,000 



Value of annual produce for the food 
of man, or for the purposes of 
manufacture - - £117,000,000 



Since 1812, prices have fallen above sixty per 
cent. ; but as Mr. C.'s estimate was made greatly be- 
low the currency of the time, the deduction applica- 
ble to his results does not exceed 26 or 30 per cent. 
This deduction in prices, large as it is, appears to be 
balanced, or nearly balanced, by the increase in the 
quantity of our produce. To ascertain the extent of 
such increase is a matter of great difficulty, but the 
probability of its beine very large is supported by 
several powerful considerations ; viz. 

The diffusion of improvements in husbandry. 

The addition to our population, and the cessation 
of a drain of the able-bodied men for the public ser- 
vice. 

The excess of the population and produce of Ire- 
land over Mr. Colquhoun's estimate. 

The conjunct of these causes may, we believe, 
safely be computed to form an addition of 25 per 
cent, to the quantity of our produce, and to leave the 
value of the whole not lar short of Mr. Colquhoun^s 
estimate. 

Rental. — ^In 1814 the rental of England, Wales, and 
Scotland was carried, as appears by the property- 
tax returns, to nearly £43,000,000 
Add for Ireland, (conjec- 

turally estimated) ' 10,000,000 

Together £53,000,000 

Add for all omissions and allow- 
ances on the property-tax returns, 
n supposed amount of - - 5,000,000 
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-The great increase that has of late 
taken place in our produce having 
been chiefly on lands already un- 
der tillage, we add for new land 
brought into culture since the 
peace only - - - 2,000,000 



Making in all £60,000,000 



Deduct for all abatements of rent since 1814 made, 
making, or which must, ere long, be made, one-third, 
or 33 per cent, of the war-rents, 30,000,000 

Remainder £40,000,000 



a sum which will probably form the rental of Great 
Britain and Ireland, when the price of wheat shall be 
steadily between 50s. and GOs. a quarter, and when 
fonning charges shall be brought down to the peace 
standard. Large as is this abatement of rent, it is 
less great than the fall in the price of produce, but 
the improved husbandry has of late made considera- 
ble progress, and the cheapness of provisions has 
caused a great decrease of poor-rate. 

In no class of the community has the effect of tran- 
sition been either so severe or so long continued as 
among the agriculturists. 

If to the rental of landlords in the latter years of 
(he war, we add the income of our fanners, we shall 
find, (see properly-tax returns for I8I2, printed in 
1816,) including Ireland, an aggregate of more than 
100,000,000/. This, it must be alluutd. exceeded 
all due bounds, and a reduction to 7,0 or even to 
70,000,000/1, for the total of rental and fiinniiig income, 
would have been nothing more than a fair participa- 
tion in the general abatement attendant on peace; a 
relinquislmtent of monopoly for a fair average profit. 
Bat of late years the income of titrniers is, in a man- 
ner, suapenued, and of the rents tliey at present pay. 
a large proportion is drawn from (heir r.apital. 
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Of the extent of national injury arising from this 
state of things, some idea may be formed from the 
following estimate of the proportion borne by agri- 
culture to the productive industry of the country at 
lai^e. 

Prapoitiou 
lolOO. 

Ploportion of the national revenue arising firom agriculture at the 
reduced prices of peace, about - - - - 30 

Proportion of our population dependent for employment on agri- 
culture (see the population return of 1821) in Ghreat Britain, 
diitinct from Ireland - - - - S3 

Proportioa of national property annually created, being the amount 
or com, g^rass, wool, hemp, flax, timber, &c. after a suitable de- 
duction from Mr. Colquhoun^ estimate - - - 45 

Proportion of national capital affected by the prosperity or decline 
of agriculture, being the value of our land, farming stock, 
and bouses on farms and estates, adopting Mr. Colquhoun^ 
mode of estimating, but making a g^^'eat abatement on the prices 
of 1812, (see Appendix to the chapter on National Revenue and 
Capitsd) above - - - - - 60 

After this statement it is needless to expatiate on 
the magnitude of the injury arising to our manu&c- 
turers, our shop-keepers, or the Treasury, from the 
distress of agriculture : nor need we go farther to ac- 
count for the chief part of the national embarrassment 
in 1816, or of our revived prosperity in 1818. It is al- 
most equally idle to discuss the question, whether the 
agriculturists are entitled to our sympathy, or whether 
their profits, towards the close of the war, were not 
such as to exceed all legitimate proportion. Their 
case involves a question of policy fully as much as of 
justice, — the losses of any great part of the nation 
forming the losses of the whole, and any deficiency in 
their contributions to the exchequer falling necessa- 
rily on the otiier classes. 

Present Situation of our Landlords and Farmers.'^A 
reduction in the circumstances of farmers was un- 
avoidable, their profits huvin^ consisted less in ac- 
3nisition of capital than in additions to income — ad- 
itions which were great only in the latter years of 
the war, and arose chiefly from the depreciation of 
our currency. With landlords the case was some- 
what different : their increased receipts had been 
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len counected with depreciation, while their pos- 
session of capital exempted them from any immedi- 
ate necessity of altering their scale of expense. Time 
has been afforded them to make a deliberate dis- 
tiDCtion between nominal and real income ; between 
that decrease which actually deducts from the power 
qS eipendtture, and that which, in conBequence of 
the nse in the value of money, does so only in ap- 
pearance. During the war they had an opportunity 
of observing how closely augmented expenditure fol- 
lowed augmented income ; it now remains for them 
to ti7 reduction, and to carry it to the length pointed , 
out by the fall in the price of commodities. That 
&11 does not, we allow, apply to them so largely as to 
the lower and middling classes : it has taken place 
chiefly in the necessaries of life, and, as yet at least, 
holds much less in regard to the expense of the high- 
er ranks, such as the bills of tradesmen, salaries. 
wages of servants, professional feoH, to which we may 
add education at our public schools or universities, 
along with the cost ofarticles of luxury, such ai4 wines, 
plate, and ornamental furniture. Yet even in these 
reduction has commenced, and may be carried much 
ferther when the upper classes think proper to hold 
a decided tone, and retrench abuser engendered in 
days of abundance. 

On comparing the present situation of our land- 
lords with what it was in the latter years of the war, 
we are led to compute the apparent or nominal de- 
crease of their income at forty per cent., the real de- 
crease at twenty per cent. ; assuming that the remain- 
ing twenty per cent, are counterpoise<l by reduction 
in their expenditure either already made or [wrfectly 
practicable. We go, perhaps, too far in supposing 
an actual loss to the extent of twenty per cent. : if 
we make allowance for the repeal of the property- 
tax, and reduction of the assessed taxes, the loM 
should, doubtless, be less ; but. without pressing that 
point, we proceed to ask from what source tin- extra 
income arose during the war.-* Partly from the gene- 
ral riw of profit at that period, more from an advan- 
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tage peculiar to agriculturists, the monopoly of the 
market in consequence of the continued insufficiency 
of our growth. Advantages such as these are ne- 
cessarily temporary, and, could the nature of our 
situation have been foreseen, would have been con- 
sidered by landlords as at a close, as soon as our po- 
litical circumstances were changed, and the country 
became assured of peace. 

But rents, even on this reduced scale, are not, it 
may be said, at present, nor are our prices equal to 
the cost of production, leaving rent wholly out of the 
• question. We answer that no calculation V;an be 
founded on the circumstances of this season of transi- 
tipn and over-stock ; but as a great part of the dis- 
tress arises from temporary causes, such as the tardy 
reduction of farming chaises, the better plan is to 
calculate probabilities, and to reason on a rate of 
rent, which though not yet generally established, is 
rendered likely by a concurrence of circumstances. 

What, it may be asked, is this probable rate of 
rent } Several of our principal landlords, convinced 
of the inefficacy of corn laws to keep up the market, 
have given examples of successive reduction, carry- 
ing the whole, since 1814, to 30 or 35 per cent on 
their war rents. Our hope is, that such examples 
may be imitated in all their extent. Supposing, for 
the sake of illustration, that of this deduction 10 or 15 
per cent, had been in general made between the 
year 1814 and the date of tlie examination of the wit- 
nesses, before the Agricultural Committee of 1821 ; 
there then remained to make a farther abatement of 
20 or 25 per cent, an abatement repeatedly alluded 
to in the evidence as necessary, acceded to by many 
individuals since that time, and which, as far as we 
^re enabled to judge, is imperiously required by the 
exigency of the case. We shall suppose, therefore, 
that what is as yet partial, has become general, and 
that our landlords, throughout the kingdom, aware, 
on the one hand, of the increased value of money, on 
the other, of the necessity of sacrificing a part to save 
the remainder, have consented to this reduction ; also. 
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that the fanners succeed in the arduous task of ac- 
compIiBhiii^ a corresponding diminution in lalwur 
and the otiier charges of culture. Were these grand 
points adjusted, the prospect of our agricuhurists 
would be cleared of a psirt of its gloom; their ho- 
lizon would brighten, and it would, we mighl hope, 
lie no.loiiger doubtful whether ruin or recovery is to 
be their lot. 

Supposing this reduction clfcctrd, what price, it 
may dc niquired, would enable ,tlie farmer to dis- 
rharge his engagements, and to earn a fair support ? 
aixly shilUitgs for a quarter of wheat in the counties 
adjacent to the metropolis, and between ffl^-Jive otitl 
fixtu ihilUngs in those where labour is cheaper. This 
estimate is supported directly by the opinion of Mr, 
Rodwell, (Evidence, Report »i I»21, p. )ijt>.,) and of 
Mr. Brodie, (p. 335.) while indirectly it is coutirmed 
by all who, wnen desired to say the co^t of niishig 
tvheat withoul mit, fixed it at the charges of I82J, be- 
(ween 53». and CO*. A deduction of l.'i per cent, 
would bring the cost to 45s., and a market price be- 
tween 35#. and CIV. would obviously supply the fund 
requisite lor the payment of the rrnt, which is in ge- 
neral a fourth or a tilth of the produce. 

How for is the probability oJ' .'i5*. or lUts... n« n me- 
dium price in peace, confn-med by other circumstan- 
ces, in particular by the nvenigo prii-c of other 
countries.^ Wheat at Dantzic has nvcriigrd. (F.vi- 
<leiice, Agricultural Committee, p.' MW.) din-ing the 
last half century about 45^. a qnartiT: wliih- iu the 
parts of the Continent, adjacent to Kngland, wr menu 
ihe Netherlands, and the north of France, -trut. a 
quarter are generally considered siidiri^'iil for the 
indemnity of the llirnier. 'I'hi-* ililli-renn' supposes 
an adviUice of 20 per cent, to nnr tlirmci-s in (-ouwid- 
eration of their higher rents aixl somewhat heavier 
liunlens in other respects. Al'ler 111" hiuh prire«! of 
the war. an average of .'>.V. or (i0.f. appears low; but 
in the |>ayment of labour, in the power of pnrrhase 
■generally, it al present is. or ought to ho eipiiil tn HOs 
"I the latter part of the war, aiul (he |miiil \< not tlnf 
1!) 
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which may be expected, but that which it is prac- 
ticable to attain. Add to this, that under such a price 
our manufacturers would probably acquiesce with- 
out complaint, considering our national superiority in 
fuel, navigation, and command of capital, such as to 
admit, without much hazard, of a relative disadvan- 
tage in the cost of subsistence. 

How far is the probability of such an average con- 
firmed by a retrospect to history, to periods in which 
our agriculture was prosperous? In. 1804, a price 
varying from 63.9. to 66«. was accounted sufficient by 
Parliament, under charges heavier than those we 
have now in prospect. During the thirty years be- 
tween 1763 and 1793, our farmers made few com- 
plaints, though the average price of wheat was 49«. a 
quarter, or about 1 5 per cent, less than we considA 
necessary for the present time. And if we compare 
the farming charges on the reduced scale we nave 
anticipated, with those previous to 1793, we shall 
find that the excess of the former, is, or ought to con- 
tinue great in one point onlv, — taxation. 

This leads naturally to the inquiry, ^ how far the 
pubUc burdens, at present defrayed by agriculture, 
exceed those of 1 792.^ In treatmg this subject in a 
preceding chapter, we have had occasion (p. 73,) to 
estimate the increase of the burden to the public at 
large at 12 per cent on their income : in the case ol 
the farmers, we shall make a liberal allowance, and 
suppose that from Ihe pressure of poor-rate, the ad- 
ditional burden since 1792, is nearly 20 per cent. 
This, be it observed, is burden on income^ but the 
produce of a farm being computed by surveyors at 
three or four times the tenant^s income, (see the 
property-tax return, 1810), it follows that 20 per cent, 
on mcome will be defrayed by an addition of 5 or 6 
per cent, to the price of produce. Nom' could the 
farmers obtain the 53*. or 60*. which we have termed 
a fair average, the result would be their having a 
surplus above the prices of 1792 sufficient to serve as 
a counterpoise to labour and the other charges (dis- 
tinct from taxation), which are higher at present th an 
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in 1792, and which it will be a task of ^at time and 
deficulty to reduce. 

Hie reasoning in the preceding pages, fair as it 
may seem to some, and sanctioned as it is by the ex- 
ample of such men as Earl Fitzwilliam and Mr. Coke, 
may appear in a very different light to others, who, 
whether landlords or farmera, are ill prepared to re- 
linquish the hope of high price. Of these persona, 
some mar still cling to the imagined effect m a pro* 
tecting duty, others, with more plausibility, may 
build th^r expectatione of an improved market on 
the prt^ressive increase of population and on the 
contingency of a deficient harvest. It is of conse- 

Suence, therefore, to enter at some length into a con- 
deration of these arguments, and to attempt to 
briog into the form of an estimate, results, which, at 
present, are vague and undefined. 

Efftet ofinereatin^ Poptdation on the Price of Com.-'* 
The returns in the present age have shown an in- 
crease in our population to an extent which we had, 
for some time, difiicultr in considering correct, and 
which when put beyond doubt, was ascribed by many 
to the temporary stimulus arising from the war. It 
bids fair, however, to be progressive, arising, as it 
apparently does, from causes of a permanent nature; 
from an improvement in the condition of the lower 
orders, in diet, clothing, and lodging, as well as from 
the preservation of the lives of children by vaccina- 
tion. But those who fouad on this an expectation of 
relief to our agriculturists, overlook one very material 
point ; " that the productive powers of our better 
soils, far from having reached tlieir terminus, may 
be made to yield a &r larger produce by additional 
lalmur. and the adoption of the improved methods of 
huslKiiidry." 

In support of this apparently hold assertion, we 
refer, an well to the already quoted arguments of a 
prartical agriculturist, (Mr. Becher,) as to our expe- 
ricnrn a» a nation, during the Inst nine years. No 
period was more calculated to suggest the inference 
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of a limitation of the productive powers of our soil 
than the twenty years preceding 1 814, yet this opinion 
(see the preceding section, page 1 38,) lias been com- 
pletely disproved by the result of our agriculture 
since the peace. If we take a wider range than the 
experience of the present age, and refer to the his- 
tory of this and other countries, we find France as 
capable at present of maintaining a population of 
30,000,000, as of supporting 20,000,000 in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, or 15,000,000 in the begin- 
ning of the 17th. Atid France may be termed an ex- 
ample altogether in point of increase of produce 
from increase of hands, manual labour forming the 
basis of hef agriculture, to the exclusion, in a great 
degree, of machinery. 

England furnishes a case apparently stronger thani 
France, the increase of our population, during the 
last century, having been considerably more rapid, 
and our soil being still equal to their subsistence. 
But we forbear dwelling on this, because it may be 
ai'gued that the productive power of our agriculture 
has, particularly in the present age, been much pro- 
moted by means distinct from increase of population, 
we mean machinery, and other aids arising from the 
command of capital. We cannot, however, but ex- 
press a belief, that the next generation of our coun- 
trymen will, in all probability, raise a supply of sub- 
sistence as far beyond ours, as ours is beyond that of 
the last age ; and that our descendants, on comparing 
the two ])eriods, will feel no little surprise at the nega- 
tive predictions of several of our political economists. 
Without contesting in the abstract the principles of 
the latter, we must add that nothing is more likely 
to mislead than the assertions of those who assign 
limits to the extension of the productive powers ot" 
our soil, imperfectly acquainted as they are with its 
capabilities, and still more unable to foresee the suc- 
cessive improvements that may, and in all probability 
will, be made in husbandry. How greatly docs our 
prospect of supply exceed their anticipation : how 
iarge, for instance, would be the addition to the pro- 
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duce of (he west of England, and of Ireland, were 
these countiies merely to adopt the improved plan 
now generally followed in our eastern and northern 
ronntiea. (^ee Appendix, p. [37].) 

Co/tsttmen matf increase without raisi»!( Prices. — Our 
next ailment, similar in its object, is somewhat dif- 
ferent in its nature. There exists a perpetual -ten- 
dency to removal from country to town, and, on com- 
garing our population hsts at diflfercnt periods, wc 
nd the inhabitants of towns, in other words, the 
confiuroers of corn, gradually augment their propor- 
tion relatively to the producers. Both classes in- 
crease their numbers, but in town the rcUio is larger. 
We must be cautious, however, of drawing from this 
iiict any conclusion as to rise of price; it merely 
marks the natural progress of society in an enlight- 
ened country; a progress easily traced in our his- 
tory for more than two centuries, tlie agriculturists of 
England, who now form only .'13 per cent, of our po- 
pulation, having, we believe, formed upwards of 50 or 
60 per cent of it in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. Still the supply of produce has continued equal 
to our increased numbers, and the cause is obvious, 
the use of machinery, and the adoption of various 
improvements, enabling the same number of hands to 
rai«^ a much larger (|uaiility ot'riubsistonce. 

Is then no rise of prices (o be expected from llic 
increase of our population? It certainly may be x- 
pected under circiinislanccs which give a new or 
different employment to a portion of our luimbei-a — 
••urii as appear to have prevailed on llie extension of 
our cotton manufactures after 1780, and sucti as 
evidently characterize the jiresent eniigralion to 
L'p|H'r Canada, and the Western Stalen of America. 
ilie lai^er proportion of the cniigmnls being agricul- 
turists. To (bis we add. that tbi- inen'ast: of our 
nuinheni has in it somelbing eiieo'ir.iii'iiig and clieer- 
ing: il m-iures, in a irreut maixure. the cuiliuimiirr uf til- 
lii<re on nur inftrior soils; and. taken in a inoi-e g«'ne:"al 
liew. it keeps alive the e.vpfcliilion of national ini- 
provcuieul -io fully de.-criU-d liy Mr. S. Cirav. and 
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which shall be noticed at greater length when we 
come to treat of the subject of population. 

Effects of a bad Season on the Pri^ of Com. — ^The 
rise in our com market, produced by a bad or even 
an indifferent season, is in time of war very considera- 
ble. The difference between the crop of one year 
and that of another will be found, witnout resorting 
to an extreme case, such as 1816, to be frequently 
(Evidence, Agricultural Committee of 1 82 1 , p. 264.) 
between 10 and 20 per cent. Add to this that.^n 
such occasions our purchases abroad are genenffly 
enhanced by the causes which produce enhancement 
in this country. The public, particularly the untra- 
velled part of the public, are hardly aware of the 
similarity of temperature prevailing throughout what 
may be called the corn-country of Europe, we mean 
Great Britain, Ireland, the north of France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, the north-west of Germany, 
and, in some measure, Poland, and the north-east of 
Gefrmany. All this tract is situated between the 
4dth and 5.^th degrees of latitude, and subject, in a 
considerable degree, to the prevalence of similar 
winds. Neither the superabundance of rain which 
we experience in one summer, or its deficiency in 
another, are by any means confined to Britain and 
Ireland; while in winter, both the intensity and 
duration of frost are always greater on the Continent. 
Exceptions certainly exist in particular tracts, but in 
support of our general argument, we have merely to 
recall to those of our readers who are of an age to 
recollect the early part of the war, or who have 
attended to registers of temperature, the more re- 
markable seasons of the present age. Thus, in 1794, 
the spring was prematurely warm on the Continent 
as in England : there, as with us, the summer of 1798, 
was dry, and that of 1799 wet: again, in 1811 the 
har\'est was deficient throus'hout tlie north-west of 
Europe generally, from one and the same cause, 
blight; while that of 1816 was still more generally 
deficient from rain and M'ant of warmth. In regard to 
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e remote period, we mean the 17th and )8th 
ies genendly, if the temperature has not been 
90 accaratelr noted, we find, from the coincidence in 
pncesf that it is highly probable that tliere prevailed 
A great similarity between our weather and that of 
the Continent: thus in France the latter years of the 
17th century, th^ seasons of 1708 and 1709, as well 
as several of the seasons between 1764 and 1773, 
were as unpropitious and attended with as great an 
advance orprice as in England. 

Another obsen-ation as yet little attended to, but 
irilich has found a place in the Agricultural Report of 
1821, is, that an indifferent Bcasoa is not always foU 
lowed by a fiivourable one, but that two, and even 
more than two deficiencies of crop occur sometimes 
in succession. Such was the case in the latter years 
of Elizabeth, in the reign of William III., and in our 
own time, in 1799 and 1800. On each of these oc- 
casions the consequences were very serious, leading 
to a distressing rise of price, and showing all the 
importance of making the plenty of one year conduce 
to tlic relief of anotlier. 

Le3t/e& in peace than in war. — But while in war, (he 
eflfect of a bad or indifferent season is thui« severe, 
its pressure is greatly alleviated by llic cheap freight 
and open communication of a state of peace. On 
referring to the record of our prit;cs dtu-iiif; a century 
and a half prior to 1 793, wc fnid (hat throughout 
that long period the effect of un unfavourable season 
was to carry wheat from 40^. to 50s. or j^-t., rarely 
to 60*. Now G^s. or CO*, in these days were nearly 
equal to 70f. at ttie present value of money, and ihe 
latter would probably be the currency of our market 
in the event of a partial deticien<'y tike thai v( l~9A, 
1804, 1U09. To carry our peace |)rices hi<,'htT \vouId 
require a failure as gt'ueral ab Ihal of I'ttt). or two 
partial deficiences in sucri-.-j-iioii a* in ITOlt :iiid 
1800. To those who think ()thr:r»isc. nc siihrtilt two 
eonsiderations ; first, that thif inciT.ist.- uf our nuni- 
t>ers docs itot much incro^isi' the diilicully of supply- 
ins our eoiiHUinpliou at lionu-; au^ next, thai ihf 
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range of foreign territory from which our corn im» 
ports may now be derived is much wider than during 
last century. 

Add to this, that a continuance of peace tends in 
many ways to an equalization of price between dif- 
ferent countries. The obstacles to emigration are 
then removed: the tempting profit attendant on 
government contracts and other war speculations no 
longer detain at home either the individual or his 
capital : the charges of farming as of productive in- 
dustry j^enerally, are calculated closely, and a decid* 
ed preference is given to the country where those 
chaises are most moderate. Another, and a still 
more substantial cause of equalization of price is the 
increased command of capital in peace, the augment- 
ed means of buying up the superabundance of one 
year as a supply for the demands of the next. Among 
other structures of recent date in the vicinity of the 
Thames, are warehouses in which corn may be pre- 
served during stx or seven years without injury : the 
expense, which in the case of M'heat was, till lately, 
Is. a quarter, Avould be materially lessened in pur- 
chases made at the present low prices, as a portion 
of it arises from interest on the purchase-money. 
(Sec Appendix, p. [42].) 

Ifntrtion of the. Market Price of Corn on the Cost of 
its Prothrtion. — It' the influenre of the seasons has not 
yrt Iwrcniluly appreciated, much less is that the case 
in reijanl to smother cause of rise and fidl which we 
admit to he somewtiat complicated in its nature, and 
lanly in its op(*ration ; we mean the reaction of the 
market prirfof corn on the cost of its production. 
Ourohjrrts will be host understood by an analysis 
of Ihr (•li:iri:<»'^ of rnhiintion. n*<Pxhibifod in the sub- 

juiiifMl tiiblo. 
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hjpumtfcuitiaaluie iOO acratf arable land in England, ^tkreedUSad^ 
ptriaJt, calcalaUd in an acerage if the rttunu made to catviar Utter* 
Jhm Ike Board of Asriadtiire lo/anaen in dijkttnt jiarU if (Ae fctnff- 
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1S03. 


181a. 


(lent 

Tirhe 

K»tM 

Wear aod tear.... 

Labour 

Seed. 


£ ,. A. 
88 6 31 
20 14 11 
17 13 ID 
15 13 5 
86 5 4 
46 4 1(1 
48 3 
67 4 10 
23 11 11) 


£ ,. d. 

lai s i\ 

26 8 Q\ 
31 1 7J 
22 II lOJ 
118 4 
49 2 7 
68 6 2 
80 8 Oi 
30 3 8i 


£ .. d. 

161 12 7? 
38 17 3J 
38 19 'i\ 
31 2 lOJ 

161 12 14 
9K 17 10 
37 7 OJ 

134 19 Bi 
50 6 6 
18 1 4 


Manure 


lnien-« 


Total 


411 \h \\\ 


547 10 llj 


771 16 1} 



Note. Tho article manure i^ undrrralcd in Ihe last colamn ) were it 
fullj itated, tlie a^srcgutc of 1813 would liave exceeded 800/. 

This document presents materials for reasoning of 
equal importance to the agricultiiriat and polilical 
economiKt, exhibiting all the constituent parts of the 
cost of corn, and enabling us to explain both the high 
prices of a state of war. and the fall attendant on 
peace. 

War, — The eflt'cts of war are first felt in the price 
of labour, the interest of money, and the direct taxes. 
These all operate lo enhance com : the price of seed 
is iif^cessarily augmented by such a rise : an increase 
of lithe, as expressed in Tnoney, \h a conseijiience 
almost equally direct ; the expense of team and 
manure, cannot, under such circumstances, be long 
iitationary; and an advance of poor-rate, has, ever 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, followed, at no 
distant date, an augmented price of bread. 

Such was the progress oi farming charges during 

the late wars. 'I he early part of the period was with 

our farmers a season of complaint, and with the ex- 

2(» 
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ception of tenants on lease^ the partial rise in price^ 
accompanied as it was by Iiigli charges, was ac- 
counted a disadvantage to agriculturists. After 18()J, 
their situation improved* but it was not until 1809 
that the advantage of war to the farmer became great 
and general. 

Peace. — Next, as to the reverse of the picture, — the 
unweaving of that vieb which owed its texture to a 
doubU^ war and a depreciated currency. Wages, 
interest of money, the cost of horses, and, in some 
degreo, direct taxes, have all undergone reduction 
since the peace, in particular since 1820: a fall in 
the price of seed is a matter of course, while a dimi- 
nution of tithe and a reduced charge in the bills of 
tradesmen, are the eventual though less direct re- 
sults of a decline in the corn market. The remaining 
charges arv* rent and poor-rate, both very difficult of 
reduction, because in the case of landlords the dimi- 
nution of expenditure is not equal to the foil of com. 
while in that of the poor a decrease in employment 
retards thnt reduction of parochial charge, which 
would otherw i^(» Ibilow the cheapness ol the necessa- 
ries of lite. The^f*. how evfM\ are only postponementb 
of an unavoidable result: l.uullords must resign in 
peace the monopoly atliMidanl or) war, while to our la- 
bourii'i^ ('lasers ilie exlcn^^ioji ornjaniitactures conse- 
cpient oil t!ie tiill of pro\ i:<•ioll^. allbrds relict', not 
spe<*dy, [)"rha|»^, but eve;itual!y cJ'riain. 

\\ liat tlirii (lught to be our iiif;'reiicr iVom the pre- 
cc*dii!g r<visofiihg? That liu'uiiiig charges necessa- 
rily ri>r Willi the market |)rice of corn, and as neces- 
s.irily brconx? reduertl |»y its decline. Now as the 
rc*ducfioM of <!i.!ri:o is as yet by no means propor- 
tioned to tlir l:»ll of pric<*. we are justified in antici- 
patiag that tlix'» former will brcoinr* general, and «il- 
ford, in ah\ t^vCiit, considerable relief to the farmers. 

Evidence before the ^'licrwdt^Tol Committee. — Our rea- 
soiung may be somew iiat eluridated by a reference to 
the answers of the witnesses examined by the Agri- 
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cultoral Committee of 1821. about the cost of raising 
a quarter of wlieat. They declared 55*. oi- liOj. (Evi- 
dence, pp. 37. 55. 72.) to be indispensable to meet the 
charges exclusive of rent ; but that price will be foand 
to supply a fund for rent also, if we suppose a gene- 
ral diminution of lu<cnfi/-five per cenl. on farming chaises. 
An abatement of this nature w»», as uc have already 
remariccd, evidcnlly in the view of several of the 
witnesses. One of them, a land surveyor, declared, 
(p. 191.) that a price of til.«. with ^proportional re- 
aiiction of charges, would afford a fair rent : while an- 
other, a farmer residing in Suffiilk, adverted (p. 86.) 
to the remarkable fact that 20<Mi/. forms as efficient 
a rnpital at present as 3(HK)/, in 18I7, and considered 
that in (he eveiit of an abatement of one-lburth of 
n'ut. poor-rate, labour, tithe, and tuxes, Qih. a quarter 
would aflitrd a fair profit in his county. The answer 
of a third witness (p. 3;i5.) is still more remarkable, 
for it declares a much lower price to be sulficient in 
a f|uar(er (East Lolhiun) where labour is somewhat 
cheaper, and tithe happily unkiioM'n. 

How far do these eojiclusions appear to be familiar 
to the miijorily of those who have written or given 
evidence on the state of our agriculture ? Land sur- 
veyors. aceuslouK'd to aritlimetinal caleidation, are 
aware of these truths, in a general sense, hul the ma- 
jority of them. like the majority of our fiirmers, long ac- 
customed to a state of war. Iiave still diffieulty in con- 
fcidering as j»erinanent tlie low prices and low charges 
of p^ace. iN'exl as to the Agricullm-al Report of 1821; 
that valuable document seems to have been composed 
under a conviction similar to that which we enter- 
tain, hut n'ifortu"v*)e|v it nowhere exhil>ils a clear 
and pointed nlHrmation of the <-oinie\ion between the 
price of corn and the cost of rai-^ing it, 

. hf. Iinr Pricf.i li/,t:fi/ to rwitiimr ? 

We are now to lollow n|> the arguments on the 
>ery interesting que.-tion of a ri>e or flill in the mar- 
ket price of corn. Thoie in favour of a rise are — 
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Ist. The expense of bringing into culture new soils 
of inferior quality to meet the wants of our increasing 
numbers. This, the chief argument of .theoretical 
writers, is already in a great measure answered by 
the result of the last nine years ; by the evidence 
that the largest additional produce is obtained from 
soils already under tillage; and that the grand 
means of increase consist ni the application of addi- 
tional labour to such soils. Our enclosure bills in 
the SIX years previous to 1815 averaged 115 an- 
nually; in the six following years, during which our 
produce has increased so largely, they averaged 
only 48 ; a decisive proof that the quantity of pro- 
duce may be kept up and augmented without 
bringing much ncAV soil under culture. 

2d. The expense of keeping inferior soils in cul- 
tivation, and the necessity of abandoning them if low 
prices continue. This argument carries much more 
weight than the preceding, and might produce a kind 
of revolution in prices were it not counteracted by 
ft cause of most powerful operation, — the decrease in 
farming charges consequent on a decrease in the 
price of corn. This fact, joined to the increase of 
our population, will probably prevent the abandon- 
ment, to any great extent, of inferior soils. No in- 
ference can bo drawn from the /^rc^cw/ situation of our 
agriculturists who labour under all the evils of transi- 
tion and disproportion: su])joct at once to heavy 
charges and low prices. At a time when we are told 
from so many (piarters of over-croppin^j;, of decay of 
farming stock, and of multiplied bankruptcies, we 
must necessarily take tor granted that the plough will, 
to some extent, at least, Ix* withdrawn from the. less 
productive lands. In the parts of Scotland where 
tillage was carried farthest, this painful alternative 
deems hardly to be avoid<»d : in Kngland. al least in 
various parts of England, the case is somewhat dit- 
ferent : tillage was not so often carried to an extreme, 
and the solicitude of the landlords (Evidence, p. 43.) 
to prevent tin* degradation of their estates by payiiig 
for lime and other requisites to the maintenance of 
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t^Ood husbandly, will operate to lesgen tliis and other 
evils. Add to this the remarkable fact, that ai'tcr all . 
the extension given to our tillage in the present age, 
(be proportion of ground under the plough and epadc 
is (Napier's Supplement to the Encyclopiedia, head 
of France, p. 373.) considerably smaller in England 
than in rrR,]ice. Add also another faet hardly less 
iiuportaiil, that the practice of drilling corn, so lately 
introduced, iij particularly suitable to second-rate 
soils. 

But supposing that the tillage, of inferior soils were 
relinquished to a certain extent both in England and 
Scotland, it does not necessarily follow that the 
amount of our produce would decrease : our labour 
must be employed somehow, and would be transferred 
to the richer soils. A diminution of production is 
all(^ether contrary to the disposition ol'our country- 
men: an hicrease ol' quantity, even when an article 
sells for a low price, is more in correspondence with 
their active and »!nlcrprising habits. No decrease of 
our agricultural produce took place during the long 
stagtialion of last century ; during the lifly years that 
eliipsicd between 1713 and 1763. And if we advert 
to a parallel case in (he present age, that of our West 
India sugar planters, we shall find that during a 
number of years, (Ift02. Ui05, G. 7,) their produce as 
little paid the ctpense of raising it. as corn does at 
present. A nnnd)er of estates were abandoned; in 
others, the cultivation was reduc(^d ; but this was so 
effecl-ially balanced by the increased productiveness 
of tl e richer soils, that very little, if any, diminution 
tor>'. place in the total quantity raised. 

Id. .'J /irnicrtintr Ouly on Forrif^i Corn, — The ellicacy 
or non-etlicacy of such a measure is. in a great degree, 
mailer of opinion. Wiihoul assuming a decisive lone 
w\ eitlier slile. ne bhall liave occasion to show in (he 
ne\( seeliun that a liigii <luly would by no means 
cause a permanent rise in our com m;irkel. and thai 
the oidy safe course Is In regard llie hi.-l thirly years 
a-i a period peculiar in its cireumslances, and alio- 
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The reduced Interest of Money. — The full of inlerettt 
on public securities since the peace is about one per -' 
cent^ and the pnispi'ct is in Ikvotir of some fartlier 
decrease : or rather, that (he reduction, at present 
partial, will become general, and be communicated 
to private as well as public securities. No line of 
busiiiest: offers at pre^^ent a tempting retiini; itor is 
aaiy likely to withdraw money inveslinents frum agri- 
culture. Add to this, tliat from the reduced price of 
all farruiiig stock, the appropriation uf lUOU^. to tann- 
ing (Evidence, Agricultural Committee, p. 86.) is 
likely soon to be equivalent to that of 2U0U/. in the 
lime of high prices. 

Such are tfie priiicipnl arguments ng-aintit any 
material rise in our corn market; and if their con* 
junct etll'Cl be iricrely to give us the supply of three 
weeks' consumption above the average of our crops 
in war, the result will be a prevention of high prices, 
so nearly did our growth approach even in Ibnner 
years to our consumption. 

Con/iiigency of ff'ur. — In the event of war, all these , 
anticipations would lie overturned: our cnpital 
would no longer ho abundant: onr navigation no 
longer cheap: wliiU^ from no branch of onr industry 
would laboun>rs be more generally nithdriiwii lor 
government service than from agricnllnre. ,\l pre- 
sent, however, wc leave this forniid:iMe ronting^'iicy 
out of tlie ((uestion: in I'Viuice. the uidy country 
which immediately :»ll!'ets our lurfijin polities, there 
exist the strongest reasons lor iidlieriiig to a piieilie 
course; and if that go\ernuient he induceil tor ii 
time to deviate from il. the r4>eurr('iice of a state of 
war so general as that uliieh itdluwed the Trench 
Revolution, is certainly nut to ht; ex|)eelrd in the 
life-lime of the prepent g^<iieralioii. Or. if «e ailniit 
il to be impracticable to renson with ctiiitidcnce on 
so wide a tinestion, there is :it least «in«- point Hhich 
we may salely take tor granted, \'i7.. that our public 
men. in the event of a neu appi-al tu arms, will 
al>6laiii from two of the mear<ures, nhich. more than 
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9XXf other, contributed to raise our com market,— 
* interference with our currency, and the stoppage of 
neutral navigation. 

*' These thej iHfi shun through all the dire debate, 
And dread those arms whose force they felt so late.^ 

Prospect ofReUefto Farmers. — This question, though 
apparently identified with that of rise of price, will 
be found on examination to rest on very different 
grounds, and to present, happily, a less unfavourable 
prospect. The reasons for ttiis opinion are, — 

1. The interest of all farmers who are not tenants 
^ lease (Evidence, Agricultural Committee, pp. 49. 
1 20.) is to have not a Aig-A, but a steady price. Taken 
in a permanent view, that price is most desirable 
which gives stability to our manufactures, and pre- 
vents our continental rivals from having too great a 
superiority over us in the main point of subsistence. 

2. Our growth, if it equal, does not, in ordinary 
seasons, exceed our consumption ; a situation a good 

. . deal different from that of our agriculturists after the 
Jk.> peace of Utrecht. This fact, if it does not justify the 
expectation of a rise of price, affords, when consider- 
ed along with our increasing numbers, a kind of 
guarantee of the past : a security against the aban- 
donment, to any great extent, of tlie inferior soils. 

3. The tendency of agricultural charges to de- 
crease with the market-price of corn, and of the rate 
of profit in e\eTy line to approach to a common stan- 
dard. 

4. Tithe. — Since w^ar and high prices can no longer 
enter into the calculation of our agriculturists, it be- 
comes indispensable for them, as for the equally unfor- 
tunate sugar planter, to seek relief in a reduction of 
expense. In this by far the most effectual step would 
be a commutation of tithe, an exchange of a crude, 
unequal, and at present oppressive, mode of pro- 
viding for the clergy, for a contribution from the pub- 
lic generally ; a change which w ould be facilitated 
by the growing nature of our financial resources, and 
for which, as shall be shown in a subsequent passage 
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(jp. 176,) the landed interest would he able to make 
an adeijuate return to the pubtic. 

5. PooT'Taie. — To this subject we shall shortly ap- 
propriste a chapter, and take occasion to show how 
uttle information is as yet possessed either by govern- 
ment or individaaU, in regard to various essential 
Eoints, such as the different modes of distributing re- 
eC the number of poor in work -houses, the allowance 
granted for children, and tinally, the proportion of 
aisburse for law charges, removab, and other outlay. 
distinct from the relief of the poor. Witli nuch evi- 
dence of imperfect information, (acknowledged in the 
Report on Poor-rate, July l.*), 1822,) is it too much tq 
question, whether we act an equitable part in con- 
tinoing the present mode of assessment ? Without 
ftt all entertaining the pi-oposition of rendering poor- 
rate national, we may claun attention to the argu- 
ments for a more limited change, for rendering it an 
equal tax on the parish or district, the levy being 
made not on rent but on income generally, and ex- 
tending to other classes besides the farmer and 
householder. 

These considerations confirm the hope that eventu- 
allr, the situation of our agriculturists will niter. 
ana our tillage be carried on without the impoverish- 
ment of a most useful and respectable body of mon. 
Still their distress must, under iiny circumstance.-. 
continue some time longer, and be shared by the 
numerous persons resident in towiif whose livelihood 
depends on ministering either to the wanls of the 
larmer or the luxury of the landlord, Kvory feeling 
mind must sympathize with those industrious classes. 
whether in town or country, whose privjilions, very 
different from those of their superiors, too onen iui> 
ply the renunciation $\' real cimifort. They have, 
however, already experienceii cotisideiiihlc relief 
from reduction in their cxperKliliirc; ;uid a cheering. 
though somewhat indirect prosper!, is opened to them 
from the improved condilioti of other classes. All 
most allow that the sum withdrawn from agricultural 
inrome has been far loo great in its nmonnt. und loo 
21 
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sudden in its deduction ; but it is a consolation that it 
does not, like shipwrecked merchandize, or the ex- 
pense of an indecisive campaign, form a total and 
absolute loss to the community : it is compensated, 
as far as the evil of sudden transition admits of com-* 
pensation, by the cheaper maintenance of our manu- 
factures, the prevention of their emigration, and the 
ultimate benefit arising to our agriculturists firom 
their consumption on a more liberal scale. 



SECTION in. 

A Protecting Duty, 

We come now to the portion of our subject which 
caused so much discussion in the session of 1822— 
the imposition of such a duty on foreign com as shall 
afibrd protection to our agriculturists. Our reason- 
ing on this head will be found materially different 
from that of the majority of parliamentary speakers, 
the amount of duty appearing to* us a secondary ob- 
ject to the public at large ; while to our agricultu- 
rists, it would, if raised to an undue height, be re- 
plete with as pernicious consequences as the bounty 
act of last century. Without nirther preamble, we 
proceed to examine the following points :— 

The comparative burdens on agriculture in France 
and England. 

How far our manufactures receive protection firom 
our custom duties. 

The danger of over-extending our tillage. 

The tendency of our commercial legislation to the 
jBibolition of all restrictions. 

A populous Country not necessarily expensive, 

England is, after the Netherlands, the portion of 
Europe in which population is both most dense as to 
numbers, and most closely connected by roads and 
cannls. Compared to us, the inhabitants of France, 
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uu BO equal surtace, are in the proportion of ool^ 
two to three ; and the degree of separation is very 
mftteriatly increased by another cause — the inferiori- 
tr of the roads and the want of water communtca- 
tKHL Germany is still more inferior to England, both 
in numbers and in frequency of intercourse ; and it is 
needless to show how much more the deBciency pre- 
vwaia in the other parts of Europe, In Spain, Sweden, 
Poland, Russia. The point at issue is, to ascertain 
whether density of population necessarily tends to 
raise prices, to render a country dearer than its 
scantily peopled neighbour? 

That it has in an eminent degree that tendency 
is the general impression and report of those among 
our travelling countrymen, who found their inferences 
OD a few points most obvious to common observation, 
such as the moderate price of labour on the Conti- 
nent, and the no less moderate rate of excise duties; 
but they overlook the various considerations on the 
opposite side of the question, such as the general in- 
fenority of macliinery and workmanship, the loss of 
time caused by distance from towns, and by the ne- 
cessity o( doing personally that which, in a busy, 
commercial community, is prepared by others, and 
obtained by purchase. In a subsequent publication, 
when treating of" Economy and Retrenchment," we 
shall take occasion to explain the distinction between 
real and apparent saving, and describe the habitual 
waste of time in petty occupations by the inhabitants 
(rf* provincial towns on the Continent: at present our 
wish is merely to lay down the general rule, that a 
population dense, improved, affluent, does not neces- 
tanfy render a country more expensive than one thai 
ifl poor and thinly inliabitcd. The difference is in the 
mode of living, not in the price of the article^i. An 
increase of population, by leading to an abridgment 
of labour, and to the transaction of business ni nmsse. 
brings with it a dispatch and an extent of nccoimno- 
dation; the saving from which is e(|ual, we believe 
more tliaii equal, to the enhaiicemenl in provisions 
attendant on augmented numbers. 

It i« not in town? of moderate size, huweier n«>.Ti 
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each other, but only in the case of an overgrown 
capital, such as London, Paris, or Constantinople, 
that the real and unavoidable difference of expense 
becomes considerable. Holland and England are, it 
is true, dearer throughout all their provincial towns 
than the rest of Europe ; but that is owing partly to 
style of living, partly to high taxation, — to the price 
paid by either country for the rank which it has 
maintained in the scale of European politics. Were 
we to subject individual expenditure to an analysis, 
and to keep separate the portion of it which results 
from these causes, we should find that our actual 
prices, the purchase money of commodities at market, 
are not, on the whole, much greater than in other 
countries. 

These remarks are general, and apply to all classes 
of society. We now proceed to the point more im- 
mediately in question, the situation of our agricul- 
turists. 

Cotuparative burdens on French and British Agriculture* 

That the pressure on our agriculture is greater 
than on that of our neighbours is sufficiently known, 
or ratlier, sufficiently believed ; for very few persons 
liave been at pains to analyze the burdens on either. 
On our side, they consist of tithe, poor-rate, land-tax, 
along witii a participation in the assessed taxes, the 
excise duties, and the customs. To begin with the 
burdens directly appHcable to agriculture — tithe and 
poor-rate — we are inclined, in consequence of the 
(all of corn, to anticipate that these charges, as far as 
paid by the landed interest^ mid as far as poor-rate is distinct 
from wages, will, ere long, be reduced to a sum of 
about 7,000,000/. for both. The amount of the land- 
lax, adding tlie redeemed, is about 2,000,000/. making 
together a sum of somewhat more than 9,000,000Z 
To this formidable burden the French may, with a 
qualification to be mentioned presently, oppose their 
fonder, or assessment on real property ; which, after 
the partial reduction of late years, still forms a ch^u^e 
of 17 or 18 per cent., not on the rent merely, but on 
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the rait and farmer's profit together. Next come our 
assessed taxes, which, in their present reduced state* 
ore probably balanced by the partes et fenetres of our 
southern neighbours, when added to the moinlier, or 
tax on the reputed value of furniture. Our etamps, 
swelled as they have been during the late ware, are 
considered bj our landlords as a very serious charge, 
whether on leasee, sales, or loans ; and a meniber of 
Parliament, remarked for his acquaintance with sufdi 
flubjecta,* went lately the length of asserting that this 
chu^ was the most heavily felt of any by our agri- 
culturists. Heavy; however, as it is, even after the 
modification granted in 1822, its pressure is'equalled, 
in respect to sales at least, by the French airegiatro' 
nutU, a duty of no less than 5 per cent, on the pur- 
chase money, which, added to the other departments 
of the stamps, produces an amount of 5,0(K),(X)0£; 
a surprising sum to collect from a country never re- 
markable for its wealth. 

So far we may be said to have preserved equality 
in our comparisons : wc now come to points in which 
there necessarily prevails a difference, though leaa 
great than is commonly imagined. Thus, in r^ard 
to the charges incurred in the course of cultivation* 
viz. seed, manure, wear and tear, working cattle^— 
the difference, very great during the war, has lost, or 
is now losing, much of itK amount. The cost, as ex- 

Eressed in money, is slill, we admit,smallpr in France; 
ut in the case of implements, and, in some measure, 
in that of working cattle, the difference means little 
more than infenority of quality : an inferiority not 
unlike that which would be exhibited by a parallel 
between our agri<;ulturc of the present age and that 
of the begiimi'ig or middle of the last century. A 
i^imilar rcm.".rk applies to the domestic expenses of a 
farmer. The diflereixc li«'s in tlM; style of living 
more tlian in the price of the articles ; for hi Iv o ma- 
terial points, clothing and fuel, the cost is not higher 
in Eiif^land than on the opposite side of the Channel. 

' Mr, rnnUhnd (.rwi^ 
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The fiiel of the rural districts of France is generally 
wood ; sometimes, though rarely, it consists, as in 
Irdand, of turf or peat 

We come next to a highly important part of agri- 
cultural disburse, the price of labour ; a point in 
which the balance is greatly in favour of France, the 
wages of an able-bodied labourer not exceeding 
(Cbaptal sur Tlndustrie Fran^aise, vol. 1. p. 245.) six 
shiUings a week without victuals, a rate considerably 
below any reduction that we can reasonably expect 
from the fall in the price of provisions. Nor is this 
advantage lessened, as some of our countrymen may 
imagine, by any personal inferiority on the part of tl^ 
French peasantry, who repair to their work at as 
early hours, and continue engaged in it with as much 
steadiness and activity as our own labourers. Add 
to this, that the saving we have mentioned is enjoyed 
by the French farmer equally in the case of domestic 
servants, whose diet is plain and whose habits are 
sober. In what, then, shall we be able to find on 
our side of the Channel a counterpoise to this essen- 
tial advantage ? — First, our implements, particularly 
those of iron, being much superior, enable men of the 
same bodily power to do more work, or to do it betten 
Secondly, the use of machinery, such as threshing- 
mills or drilling-implements, is almost totally un- 
known in France. Thirdly, our farms are of appro- 
priate size; while those of our neighbours, limited 
often to such petty occupancies as those of our an- 
cestors of the 16th and 17th centuries, afford no field 
for the beneficial employment of either capital or 
machinery. Lastly, our farmers, in borrowing money, 
pay an interest less by one or two per cent, than is 
required in France, six or seven per cent, being still 
a very common rate in that country. 

A long list of the agricultural disbursements of the 
two countries is thus made to balance, and the re- 
mainder of the parallel is brought within a com- 
paratively narrow compass. It may, in fact, be con- 
sidered as reduced to two points : on the one hand, 
the contingency of benefit to the English agricul- 
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tUTiBt from a protecting duty; on the other, the 
bearier excise and customs to which he is subjected. 
A protecting duty is not unknown in France ; andf 
uDuer the provisions of the iate acts of 1819 and 1821, 
the price of X&s. or 4,1s. for the Winchester quarter 
of wheat is apparently secured to the farmer ; but, 
in a country which generally grows its full consump* 
ticHi, regulations affecting import must be of rare and 
teniporary operation. 

We pass over, therefore, this frail support, and 
proceed to the permanent and substantiaJ points of 
difference in the condition of the British and French 
feimer. These will be found in the magnitude of 
our taxes on consumption. Our custom duties, being 
chiedy on luxuries, do not very greatly aflect our 
a^culturists ; but, among our excise duties, the tax 
OD leather, which, after the late reduction, still fonns 
a burden of nearly 150,000/. on our peasantir, 
is aoknown in France; while our duties on malt, 
beer, and com-spints, amounting, after the abate- 
ment made in 1822, to the surprising sum of 9,000,OOOJ1 
sterling, are feebly met by the French taxes on wine, 
cider, and malt. In years of over-stock of com, as 
since 1820, the whole of the very lai^e sum we have 
mentioned may be said to form a charge on our agri- 
culturists, exactly as the tax on sugar, in a season of 
over-growth, falls on the West India planter. Thes^ 
however, are happily extreme cases ; and we shall 
at present suppose them out of the question, calculat- 
ing that of such duties no more usually fulls on our 
agriculture than the portion paid for the consumption 
of the feimers and pesisantry. Eveti then, it will ex- 
biUt a sum of 3 or 4,000,000/. sterling; a sum which, 
added to the 1,000,000/. by which our tithe and poor- 
rate exceed the French foncier, may be said to re- 
present the greater share of public burdens (4 or 
.'1,000,000) borne by the British agriculturist. 

If we bring these charges into the fonn ol a com- 
parative per cctitage, we shall find that the y'wictVr in 
France may, after making allowance for all abate- 
mentn and omiR«ioiifi. br romputn] at 18 per rent, of 
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the rent and farming profit ; while in England, the 
amount of land-tax, tithe, poor-rate, and additional 
excise duties, form a tax on rent and farming income 
to the extent of 25 per cent. The result is, a heavier 
burden on the English agriculturists, to the extent of 
7 or 8 per cent., except in as tar as it receives an oc- 
casional counterpoise from the duty on the import of 
foreign Corp.* 

What then, it may be asked, has been, during the 
present age, the respective situations of the agncnl- 
turists in France and this country } The war was 
productive of a rise of rent in both ; but while in 
France that rise was comparatively slender, in this 
country it doubled, and in many cases more than 
doubled, the payments of 1792 ; so that in 1813 the 
landed rental of Great Britain and Ireland con- 
siderably exceeded that of their southern neighbour. 
The rental of France, however, was much more se- 
cure : the price of com in that country is little lower 
in peace than in war ; and the travellers who passed 
over her departments did not, until last year, hear 
much of those reductions of rent and wages whicJi 
among us have been required on so large a scale 
since the peace. 

The pnce accounted sufficient to enable French 
fiurmers to make a livelihood and pay taxes is about 
4&, the Winchester quarter, in peace. 



We shall now suspend our continental parallel, and 
bestow a few paragraphs on one of a different kind — 
on the comparative situation of our agriculturists and 
manufacturers. 

Jire our manufacturers actually benefited by protecting 
cbities f — ^That such is the case, and in a very con- 
siderable degree too, is the opinion of the majority of 
our agriculturists. It is true, however, only in a slight 

* In Scotland the burden is much less, the agjicnlturists of that part of 
the kingdom beiofp comparatiTcly exempt from tithe, poor-rate, and land- 
fax. 
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degree, as will Boon be apparent from the following 
iacts.— The total value oi Britieh manufacture an- 
iHially prepared, whether for home consumption or 
eiport, was computed in 1812 by Mr. Colquhoun, at 
123,000,000/. Since then their quantity has greatly 
increased; but as Iheir price has experienced a ma- 
terial reduction, we shall probably deviate little from 
the truth, in assuming that »um as a fair representation 
of their present aggregate value. But of this very large 
amount, more than 80.000,000/. consist of the three 
great articles of cotton, woollens, and hardware; 
none of which receive protection from custom duties, 
our manufitcturers being enabled, by inherent advan- 
tages, to repel foreign competition, and even to meet 
our rivals in their own markets. Thus our cottons 
are cheaper than tho^e of France, Germany, or the 
Netherlands, from various causes — the import of the 
raw material is somewhat less expensive, our ma- 
chinery is superior, our supply of fuel more abundant, 
and the capital employed subject to a less heavy 
charge of interest. In hardware, we possess a simi- 
lar ^vantage in point of fuel and capital, with farther 
aids in the carriage of the ore by water, and in a sub- 
division of labour, to vvhich the Continent in no de- 
gree approaches. If in woollens our superiority be 
less decisive, and if the quality of French cloth be 
more substantial, the fact is, that from our power of 
giving long credit to Americans and others, we, as P 
yet, retain possession of most of the foreign marlcets. 
We have thus narrowed, very considerably, the 
extent of manafacturc supposed to be benefited by 
protectmg duties. We might go a step farther, and 
enumerate various articles (such as refined sugar or 
pottery ware,) in which protection is out of the 
question : while the remainder that are more or les^ 
protected by our custom-dulies do not, perhaps, 
surpass the value of the agricultural produce to which 
favour is extended from the same quarter; our 
duties on tbreigu timber, flax, hemp, tallow, seeds, 
madder, butter, rherse. and rice, all oprratiug. m- 
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being intended to operate, in favour of our agricul- 
turista. 

We add a few words in regard to our taxes on 
consumption generally. Of these, it does not appear 
that the agriculturist has greater reason to complain 
than his mercantile or manufacturing iiei^t>our. 
Those most severely felt are on leather, soap, can- 
dles, and glass ; also those on tea and sugar, since 
they were raised in the course of the last war to an 
immoderate rate. But these, as well as the fiBurther 
imposts that form the long list of our excise duties, 
are paid in common by residents in towns ; and if 
the pressure of the malt-tax be more heavilv felt in 
the country, a kind of balance is afforded bj the 
untaxed substitutes for groceries, which the country 
supplies to its inhabitants. 

11 against the payment of land-tax^ we place the 
heavier assessed taxes of towns, we find the amoont 
of public burdens balanced, with the exception of 
tithe and poor rate. These forming an extra burden 
on agriculture, and one of great amount, parliament 
have endeavoured to countervail by our corn-laws : 
at one time by a bounty on export, at another bj a 
restriction on import 

What, it may be asked, was the real motive on 
the part of government for these multifiurm regula- 
tions — this long list of duties, drawbacks, bounties ? 
Not to confer on any of the parties, whether agricul- 
turist or manufacturer, an absolute advantage ; but 
to reconcile them to the taxes imposed on the re- 
spective articles of their produce, and to prevent 
foreigners from undersellinir them in the home maiket 
Under this impression, and considering the muttwil 
of tithe and poor-rate at present a dead loss to the 
landed interest, we can hardly coincide with the 
argument in the Agricultural Report of 1821 (pp.23, 
24.), that our landholders have not a right to custom- 
house protection. Our hesitation would arise from 
a very different cause: first, from a doubt of the effi- 
cacy of a protecting duty : and, next, from a dread 
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tbat tbe expectation ivhich it would so gencrall}' 
eidte, mieht, as in the case of the bounty, lead to 
excess of nome growth. 

Danger of an over-extension of our TiUage. 

This danger, which some years ago would have 
been treated as chimerical, we now find to have as 
stroi^ a claim to attention and to precautionary 
measures, as the hazard of an over-extension of 
manofacture. Of the truth of this our readers will 
be satisfied on referring to our arguments in the pre- 
ceding section ; and, above all, to the fact, that with 
BO small a number of enclosure acts (forty-eight 
annually), we have found the means of meeting every 
year, since the peace, the demand of the 200,000 
consumers annually added to our population. To 
what can this be mainly owing, except to the diffu- 
sion of improved methods, to the application of ad- 
ditional labour and capital to soils already under 
tillage } And who, in tnis age of agricultural dis- 
covery, in this season of abundant supply, both as to 
labour and capital, can with confidence predict either 
the limit or the result of such application ? 

In prosecuting tliis inquiry, our readers may, wr 
believe, leave at once out of consideration all argu- 
ments ag»nst the increase of our growth, founded on 
tiie expense of reclaiming poor soils ; not that such 
expense is overrated by Mr. Ricardo and others, 
bat because it is unnecessary, a lai^er produce being 
obtuned by bestowing additional culture on the 
better soils. If in regs^ to England and Scotland, 
onr conclusions are called in question, and it is 
maintained that recourse to inferior soils must ere 
lot^ follow an increase of our numbers, our reasoniw 
can hardly be contested in respect to the sister island, 
where such extensive tracts of fertile land await the 
application of a better system. Under such circum- 
stances, what security have our established farmerv 
against the agricultural speculator, except in a mca- 
•*iire at first apparently disad^'antageous to them, we 
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mean the removal of a tempting contingency, and an 
assurance, as far as can be conveyed by legislative 
regulation, that the prospects of agriculture are not 
of a nature to justify the transfer of capital from 
other lines of business? The'true interest of both 
&rmer and landlord is to beware of extending tillage, 
to adapt our growth, as nearly as they can, to our 
• consumption ; and to keep the former, were it prac- 
^^ ..ticable, somewhat below^ the latter, submitting, as 
after 1773, to a small but regular import. It is that 
course alone which can give assurance of a steady 
demand, of a generally brisk market. 

The Com Committee of 1813. — This Committee, 
actuated by a mixture of ignorance and selfishness, 
hardly to be credited in men of their station in 
society, ventured to recommend the prohibition of 
import, except when our own wheat should be at or 
above 105^. the quarter. Now, if with the compara- 
tively small encouragement held out by 80». our til- 
lage has so much increased, how much greater would 
have been the augmentation had the extravagant 

Eroposition of the committee been adopted by par- 
ament? What an extent of inferior soil would 
have been brought under the plough in the course of 
two years ! What an overstock on the market before 
discovering the inefficiency of a corn-law to keep up 
prices ! — an overstock admitting not of remedy, like 
excess of import, by shutthjg our harbours, but re^ 
maining in force for years, perhaps requiring the 
ruinous alternative of abandoning land under tulwe. 
The weekly Averages. — Among the various expeoi* 
ents suggested by the distress of late years, was that 
of comprehending in the returns, which form our 
weekly averages, such Irish wheat as is sold in Eng- 
land : the result of this, in consequence of the inferi- 
ority of Irish wheat, is to render a return of 60^. 
equivalent as a representative of price, to 62*. or 63*. 
on the former plan of taking the averages. Under 
present circumstances, this has no practical effect ; 
but were our market to rise, we should soon see 
that all expedients of this nature tended to stimulate 
production to a hazardous extent. 
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O^gtetvnu to a high imparl duty. — After these bi|;u- 
meDte, we may venture to hazard an opinion, which 
would ortierwiBe have appeared not a little paradoxi- 
cal, viz. that in peace thf injury resulting from a high 
du^ on foreign corn would in all probability be 
grraterto the producers than to the consumers of 
provisions. Were a high duty imposed, the rise of 
price would be temporary : extremes soon produce 
their own cure, and consumers might safely trust to 
the extenBioii of home culture. The evil, however, 
would not stop there: the agriculturist would be 
Bunk in distress by overproduction, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers would consequently be 
subjected io an extra share of the public burdens. 
Hence the importance of maturely weighing, not the 
demands of a particular class, but the interest of tlir> 
public in the most comprehensive sense. 

Farther, the misfortune of the present day is less 
the reduction of income than the existence of inequal- 
ity, the evil of transition ; and the public are entitled 
to expect such measures as shall set at rest this ruin- 
ous fluctuation. If our present tksideralum he a gene- 
ral reduction of wages, salaries, and other money 
payments, not yet brought to their level, notlujig, it 
IS clear, can so efiectuatty promote that object as a 
moderate rate of duty on foreign corn : an assurance, 
as far as assurance can be given, of our market being 
k«pt at a steady price. How satisfacloi-y to mer- 
chants, manufacturers, annuitants. ;iiid, above all, to 
fiumers, to know on what probable price of corn Ihey 
■re to found their future calculations, to fix wages and 
nlaries, to regulate their domestic expenditure ! 

In what maimer, it may be asketl, can a reference 
to the past be made instrumental in guiding us to a 
knowlrage of the nite which Icirms a lit protecting 
duty ? By fixing our attention on the cost of raising 
wheat, not in a period such as that of the last thirty 
years, a period as anomalous in productive industry 
asuipohtics; but at a time wlieti F.urope enjoyed 
that tranquillity which she has happily now in pros- 
pect Companiig the present and the former ehargc^ 
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on oor tillage, wc shall find that laboury team, ma* 
mire, may and ought soon to be brought back to m, 
rate not mach exeeding that of 1792: that tithe is 
neceHsarily proportioned tothem^irket price of com, 
and must follow its fall : while poor-rate, thoi^ more 
difficult of reduction, ought to yield to the substantial 
advantage of cheap provisions, and the opportwiity 
of work aflTorded by our manufactures. 

All those considerations are of a nature to show 
that the late corn bill, which admits foreign wheat 
when our own attains the average of 709. has not 
brought our import limit too low. 

Tendency of our Legislation to ultimate Freedom of TVorfp. 

We shall now suspend, for a few moments, the 
consideration of temporizing measures, of the expe- 
dients devised to meet the pressure of the day, and 
carry our speculations to a more distant object ; to 
the probable situation of our agriculturists and ma- 
nufacturers of the next generation. In their time, our 
financial circumstances will probably be more favour- 
able; and parliament, relieved from immediate or- 
ffcncy, nifiy legislate with no other view than that of 
me permanenl advantage of the public. 

it WHS long an opinion among our countrymen, that 
the liindrd an<l commercial bo<lies had opposite inter- 
rstN; ihiit a tax imposed on the land was of no par- 
liriilar detriment to trade : and that the gains of oar 
men?h»ntH were of little consequence to agriculture. 

in tlir pri^sent nj;e a more ample experience, a 
eomnnniitv of Hiillrriitg on the part of these great per- 
tioiiN of tlie eommnnity^ have taught them a more 
lihenil doctrine. It is no where more emphatically 
urgrd thiin in the passage (p. 20.) of the Agricultural 
ItepnrI of IK-iL where the intimate connexion, the 
Mlri(*t df^pendiMiee of ngrieultnre and trade on each 
olliiT, lire provfMl hy the evidence of the last hundred 
yeiirs of our history. Assuming, therefore, that SQch 
will hi* till* ultimate basis of our legislative measures, 
wt* iiri* niitin*nll| \vk\ \o take a view of our produe- 
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tive iodustiy somewhat more comprehensive than in 
the preceding paragraphs, and to inquire on what 
particular advantages our national prosperity has 
been and is likely Ui be established. 

!aff«« of partictdar Countries. — Every country 
s its physical characteristicB. its peculiar and 
tive aptitudes. If, adverting to the early histo- 
ry of ciwUzation, we cast our eyes over a map of 
Greece, and observe how much intercourse was there 
facilitated by maritime inlets, and by insular positions 
ID a sea of easy navigation, we shall find it easy to 
account for the early improvement of that country, 
without ascribing any great share of inSuence to for* 
tunate accidents, to the exploits of warriors, or the 
counsels of legislators, ll we take a wider range, 
and inquire by what features the physical structure 
of Europe is discriminated from that of Asia or Africa, 
we shall find its advantages consist partly in a climate 
exempt from extremes, but mure in the ample means 
of navigation afforded by the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic Lastly, if, drawing nearer home, we en- 
deavour to ascertain how it happened that Flanders 
was flourishing amidst the barbarism of the thirteenUi 
and fourteenth centuries, we shall trace it principally 
to two causes j fertility of soil and ease of water com- 
munication. The latter, joined lo the advantage of 
a free government, explains the still more remarkable 
growth of the Dutch provinces in the seventeentli 
century. 

0/ EwiatuL — By what peculiar adi'antoges has 
Ennand been distinguished, and enabled to take the 
leal of France and CJennaiiy, countries equally fa- 
voured in soil and climate ? In a religious and po- 
litical sense, our superiority has consisted in the en- 
joyment of the reformed faith and a representative 
government; in a physical sense, in our extent of 
coast, and in the productiveness of our coiil mines. 
Natural superiority of another kind we can hardly 
boast: our pastur*' is, indeed, richer than thai of con- 
tinental countries, and we consequently take the lead 
in borsefn. cattle, and. in nonir degree, in the woollen 
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manufacture ; but whatever comes under the descrip-' 
tion of agricultural advantages, ought, we believe, to 
be left out of the question, and to be considered as 
balanced by the less variable temperature, the great- 
er warmth of the continent. Our farming is, indeed, 
much more advanced ; but is not that the result of 
indirect causes, of the reactionof our trade and ma- 
nufactures, of the application of capital to tillage and 
pasturage, and of our tenantry being thus enabled to 
occupy farms of suitable size, instead of the insignifi- 
cant tenures still so common among our neighbours? 
In what manner, it may be asked, is this reason*^ 
ing applicable to the present discussion, the question 
of a protecting duty on corn ? Our answer is, that 
we should greatly mistake our national prospects 
were we to suppose that we have as yet received all 
the benefit attainable from our superiority in the 
grand points of fuel and navigation ;— on the contrary, 
it may safely be asserted, that we are not yet in the 
midst of our career, not half-advanced in tne task of 
turning these advantages to account Continental 
countries are making a very slow progress, either in 
navigating the ocean, in forming canals, or in work- 
ing coal mines : in each of these our superiority still 
offers an ample basis for the superstructure of nation- 
al wealth. It would probably be such as to enable 
our manufacturers, though taxed in regard to pro- 
visions, to maintain a competition with their conti- 
nental rivals ; but it is perfectly clear that they never 
will be able to Ao full justice to our national advantages 
until placed on a footing of equality in that very es- 
sential point. A reference to our custom-house re- 
turns would soon show how small our export of ar- 
ticles, such as hardware, glass, and even woollens, is, 
in comparison with what it might be, were equality in 
the price of provisions added to our other advan- 
tages. 

A free Import of Com. — This opens to our view all 
the advantage that would arise from a free trade in 
corn, or from the reduction of the protecting duty to 
a lower scale than has as yet been contemplated* 
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either by ministers or by the most temperate of tbeir 
c^pwents.* la another place (eee Appendix) we 
have api^priated a few paragraphs to ttiis topic ; 
and thesCt under present circumstances, are, perhaps, 
all that is advisable to urge in regard to it Tne 
landed interest are as yet but imperfectly apprised 
of the extent of its ultimate advantage to them; nor 
can we expect that their attention will, lor some 
time, be weaned from the high prices, the great 
nominal rents of the years of war. If our ministers 
are more deeply read in the science of national 
wealth, more full? convinced of the reaction of the 
prosperity of trade and manufacture on agriculture, 
they have objections of another kind ; they cannot 
but regard a fall of prices as a virtual augmentation 
of the public debt. They are aware, likewise, of the 
•vUb of transition; and must, to use the language of 
the Agricultural Report, he anxious *' to' spare vested 
interests, and to deal tenderly even with obstaclct? 
to improvement, when long implanted in our sys- 
tem." 

To all these difficulties we have to add, that the 
exemption of our agriculture from its extra share of 
poor-rate, and from tithe in England as well as Ire- 
.Und, would be an itidispcma&e preHtttinarg, to a 
measure which would bring our corn market almost 
as low as that of the Continent Now government. 
however convinced of the impolicy of these burdens 
in their present shape, could hardly fail to consider a 
change in long estaljlishrd assessments, above all, a 
new demand on our exchequer, as replete with em- 
barrassment. Several of the late measures of minis- 
ten, such as the limitation of the sinking fund, the re- 
mission of the most injurious of our taxes, the ex- 
tended freedom of navigation, the transfer of the half 
pay and pension list into long annuities, evidently 
proceed on sound calculation. They seem to indi- 
cate an adequate estimate of our resources on the 
part of our political guides; but the free import of com 
would be so great a departure from our past fwlirv. 

' ni'Tinln iin A|rriiiilhin'. in). !<!■ "'I 
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and would involve so many accompanying changiJB, 
that we can contemplate it only as a rempte result, 
as less likely to be the consequence of any Arguments 
that can possibly be urged, than of a continuation of 
low prices; which, by reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, and replacing our tenantry in nearly the 
same situation as in 1792, may cause our corn laws 
to expire by a natural death. 



Such were our views of this interesting sabject last year» on setidingf to 
press the first edition. Since then, there have occurred sereral circum- 
stances favourable to an approximation to a system of freedom, and to tlii6 
hope of that advantage which always arises from the removal of rettnunti 
from productive industry. The lapse of time, the reduction of chaiges, anA 
the prospect of continued peace, have gradually accustomed both landlard 
and (hrmer to regard 60«. for a quarter of wheat in the light of a reimiiie- 
rating price ; the next step may be to consider it as a kind of standard for 
the duty on the import of foreign com. Now, so soon as the landed ili- 
terest shall be willing to permit import on the average price of our wheat 
exceeding 60«., they will be entitled to call on the public for decisive con- 
cessions in regard to tithe and poor-rate, — ^in other words, by giving an as- 
surance of a permanently moderate price to the consumer, they will have 
a right to demand that these burdens (tithe and poor-rate) shall be shared 
by the public at large. 

Are the recent measures of ministers of a nature to promise a iHiDoiimDoa 
in this plan of mutual concession ? To this we are inclined to ansirer in tibe 
ajfllrmative, and, with confidence, whetlier we look to the personal cbaage in 
the Chancellorship ci the Exchequer ; to the reduction so promptly made in. 
the assessed taxes ; to the limits which,Ja8 far as we can judge, men in office 
think it hi to affix to the sinking fund ; and, above all, to §ie introduction 
of the too long delayed measure for the commutation of tithe in Ireland. 

Of the power of the mouied interest to come to the rehef of their ooun- 
trymen engaged in agriculture, we shall treat in otir concluding chapter. 
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IVe subject of poor-rate lias already engaged so 
mach attention both in parliatneiitary investigatione 
and published works, that we shall avoid all general 
discussion, and confine ourselves to what may be 
termed plain, practical topics, such as the compara- 
tive amountoi money distributed atdiifereiit dates to 
tbe poor, and the degree of pressure on the con- 
tribators. We take up the subject less as a national 
question, than as an appendage to our observations 
on agriculture ; but our summary, brief as it may be. 
frill, we trust, explain two points, at present little 
understood ; the great increase of parochial chaise 
during the war, when labour in general was so libe- 
rally paid, and the very considerable reduction that 
10 now taking place, notwithstanding the apparently 
less favourable state of our productive industry. 
We propose to treat successively of the — 
Origin and progress of our poor law system : 
Its degree of pressure considered as a tax ; 
Its effect on the condition of the lower orden>. 

Or^'n of our Poor Laws. — The origin of the English 
poor laws, a system so diHereiit from that of iieigli-- 
Iwuriiig countnes, is to be traced to two causes, — ^tltc 
call, at the time of the Reformation, for a provision 
for the poor, when deprived of charitable aid frooi 
monasteries ; and the enhancement, both progressive 
and rapid, which, as explained in the preceding chap- 
ter, took place in provisions durin|i^tlie 16th century. 
If the former offered a fair plea for the new system, 
the latter presented the more substantial grounds, 
since the rise of wages seldom keeps pace wiUi a rise 
in provisions. The conjunct operation of the^e cnurw* 
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led to various enactments in favour of the poor, which 
were definitively consolidated in the act of 1601,— 
an act prepared with all the care and deliberation 
characteristic of the ministers of Elizabeth, and which 
would never have received a pernicious extension had 
its execution fallen into proper hands. Its provisions 
were intended at first for the reUef of merely the aged 
and infirm, and led to little beyond the degree of aid 
aflfbrded at present to the poor in Scotmnd or in 
France ; but, from unfitness on the part of annually 
changed overseers, and from the remissness always 
attendant on the disposal of public property, when 
unchecked, the act received, in time, a wider con- 
struction. It was interpseted into an obligation to 
find work for the unemployed generally, as well as 
to make up to those who had children the dispro- 
portion which in dear seasons took place between 
the price of bread and the rate of wages. 

Our poor-rate became thus a fund, not merely for 
charitable purposes, but for the equalization of 
wages ; a counterpoise to the fluctuations arisii^from 
inclement seasons, or from any cause productive dT a 
rapid fall in the value of money. This result, cer- 
tainly well intended, and which at first sight seems of 
beneficial operation, is found, on trial, to be replete 
with all that irregularity and abuse which it is so dif- 
ficult to avoid in any interference with the natural 
course of productive industry. Of this, a striking 

Rroof is given, not only in this country, but in the 
few-England states, and in the state of New- York ; 
for even in these, the countries of the world in which 
the pay of the labourer is most liberal, the number of 
paupers has become large. They are, happily, the 
only foreign countries in which our example has been 
imitated. On the continent of Europe, the public in- 
stitutions aflTord protection only against infirmity and 
extreme penury : even Holland, so long noted for its 
hospitals aiid charities, has not a poor-rate on the 
romprohen^ive plan of England. 
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bt Progressive Extension. — Our records of the dis- 
tribution of relief to the poor during the geventeenth 
centuiy are very impeifect: its amount, howeveri 
must have been considerable in the first half of the 
centuiy, in consequence of the continued rise of com 
during the reign of James 1., and part of that of 
Charles I. But during the thirty years that interven- 
ed irom 1 660 to 1600, the price of corn was on the de- 
cHnd, and the country experienced in no great degree 
eidier the visitation of inclement seasons or the our- 
den of military expenditure. In the reigns of William 
and Anne the case svaa far different ; an enhance- 
ment of com consequent on bad seasons, on war, and 
interrupted navigation, concurred with the disorder 
in oar currency to render a state of Buflering general 
among the lower orders, and to give a melancholy 
corroboration to their claims for parochial relief 
The number of persons receiving such aid is said 
(Clarkson on Pauperism,) to have amounted, towards 
me close of the seventeenth century, to as large a 
portion of our population as at present, viz. a tenth 
part of the inhabitants of England and Wales. The 
amount of money collected ^r this purpose has not 
been put on record: it is said, somewhat loosely, but 
without much appearance of exaggeration*, to have 
approached at tli<- period in question to a million 
sterling: aburder. heavily fell in those days of limit- 
ed rental, and productive consequently of great 
complaintjj. 

Tne loiig peace and reduced price of provisions 
which followed the treaty ofUtrechl, were both con- 
ducive to the decrease of poor-rate, and, notwith- 
standing nn increase in our population, we fmd that, 
in the middle of the century, viz. in the three years 
ending with IT.W. its amount did not (Reports on the 
Poor Laws in 1BI7 and I82I) exceed an average 
of 700,000/. 

After 1760, the chaise tor the poor participated in 
the general charge which took place m the slate of 
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pric^fiy and amounted in that year to •Otid^OUO/L 

irhile at a subsequent date, ta 1770, it was carried 

to 1,306,000/,; 

so much did the effect of indifierent seasons and the 
esjiaaceinent of corn counterbalance the otherwise 
£lvourable circumstances of the latter period — the 
enjoyment of peace, the extension of our manufac- 
turer. Next came the contest with our colonies, 
ftlofi^ with the various losses attendant on interrupt- 
ed eiiport, and the suspension of undertakings ae» 
pendent on a low interest of money, the result of 
which, in concurrence with other causes, carried the 

charge of poor-rate in ] 780 to l,774,Q00iL 

T^ peace of 1783, though favourable in the main, 
was not unaccompanied by the evils oS transition. 
Our productive industry partook at first of the dis- 
couragement excited by the loss of our colonies; 
and tnough it soon exhibited symptoms of vigour, 
coid even of prosperity, the price of bread was kept 
up by the indifferent harvests of 1788 and 1789. 
W hen to this we add the increase of our population, 
and make allowance for the progressive introductioD 
iA abuse into a system subject to so little check or 
control, we need not be surprised that in 1790, the 
sum collected for the poor amounted, when joined to 
the minor rates for highways, church, and comity 
charges, to . • • • 2,367,000/1 

The late Wars, — Such was the state of our poor-rate 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, the time 
;when we entered on a course of circumstances pro- 
ductive of a continued fall in the value of money. As 
wages seldom rise in proportion to a rise in provi- 
sions, an increase of poor-rate is the necessary con- 
sequence. Previously to the war of 1793, the aug- 
mentation of our rates had been gradual, a century 
elapsing before they doubled, a ratio of increase lit- 
tle greater than that of our population. But after 
1793, the concurrent effect of war, and indifierent 
seasons, rendered the price of bread so dispropor- 
tionate to the wages of country labour^ that in 1800, 
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the^^r-rate, exclusire of the highway, church, and 

Oi»oty rate, amounted to 3,861,o6ot 

In 1810, to 5,407,000i 

And in 1812, to 6,680,000£ 

The peace of 1814 opened, in some respects, a 
new era. It was followed, as is well known, bj A 
rapid fall in the price of corn, which continued dar- 
ing two years ; and had, notwithstanding the AAny 
new claims for parish relief arising from want of 
work, the effect, on the whole, of a partial reduction 
of the poor-rate. This is apparent from the subjoin- 
ed table. 
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RETURNS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Total money received 
by poor-rate, and in 
a smaller degree by 
church-rate, high- 
way-rate county- 
rate, &(c. in Eng- 
land and Wales 

To these sums are to 
be added charitable 
donations, whether 
arising from land or 
money, managed by 
the clergy, church- 
wardens, or over- 
seers : Annual ave- 
rage 

Expenditure. 

For the maintenance 
and relief of the 
poor 

Law-suits, removal of 
paupers and expen- 
ses of overseers or 
other officers - 

Families of militia- 
men and other mi- 
litia charges - 

Church-rate, county- 
rate, highway-rate, 
&c. 

£: 



YEAR 

ending Easter, 
1813. 



Easter 1S14. 



' £,. 



8,651,438 



238,310 



6,679,658 



325,107 



246,202 



1,614,871 



£,. 



25tb March. 
1815. 



£. 



8,392,728 



238,310 



6,297,331 



7,460,855 






238,310 



5,421,168 



332,966 



188,576 



1,692,990 



8,865,838 | 8,511,863 



324,665 



105,394 



1,657,871 



7,508,854 



The average of the two years 1815 and 1816 was, 
Church, county, and highway-rate - - £1,212,918 
Maintenance and relief of the poor, including law- 
suits, removal of paupers, and expense of over- 
seers .---..- 5,714,506 

In all - - £6,937,425 
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Increase after 1816. — ^The poor-rate waB thus ia 
progress^oi reduction, both as to the amount levied, 
and the number reUeved, when a general reaction 
took place, in consequence of the high price of pro- 
visions that followed the bad harvest of 1816. 



AVERAGE 

1 

OF 

TWO YEARS. 

• 


Relief and 
Maintenance of 
the Poor ; also 
Law Suits, re- 
moval of Pau- 
pers and Ex- 
pense of Of- 
ficers. 


Church-rates, 
County-ratcs, 
Highway -rates, 
and Militia- 
charges. 


TOTAL. 


1816 and 1817 

1817 and 1818 

1818 and 1819 

1819 and 1820 
Year ending ) 
Easter 1821 > 
Do. 1822 


£. 

6,918,217 
7,890,148 
7,531,650 
7,329,594 

6,947,660 

6,335,820 


£. 
1,210,200 
1,430,292 
1,300,534 
1,342,658 


£. 

8,128,417 
9,320,440 
8,932,185 
8,719,655 



The amount of our payments was highest during 
the interval (1817, 1818, 1819,) when a high price 
of com unfortunately concurred with the derange- 
ment of productive industry arising from our great 
national transition. 

Since 1819 the amount of this formidable charge 
has experienced a progressive, though very gradual 
reduction. 
The year ending Easter 1819, was less than the year 

ending Easter 1818, by - - 5 per cent. 

Do. endmg 1820, less than 1819, by 3 

Da ending 1821, less than 1820, by f) 

Do. ending 1822, less than 1821, bv 9 



Total reduction since 1818. 

21 
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For the year ending 26th March, 1823, 
the returns as yet received exhibit a 
diminution, which, joined to a fur- 
ther reduction in the year now in 
progress, justifies our assuming the 
total of our present expenditure for 
' the poor, at less than 

NUBIBER OF PERSONS RELIEVED. 



£6,000,000 





YEAR 
ending Easten 


Easter 1814. 


March 25th« 
1815. 


Poor permanently re- 


1813. 




/ 








lieved in work- 








lk>U8es - 


97,223 


94,086 


88,115 


JJiUiO, ditto, out of 








workhouses (with- 








out reckoning chil- 








dren 


434,441 


430,140 


406,887 


Parishioners relieved 








occasionally - 


440,249 


429,770 


400,971 


Total of paupers > 
relieved - ) 














971,913 


963,996 


895,973 



Workhouses. — The preceding return exhibits in a 
separate line the number of poor living in woA- 
houses. This plan is, in a manner, peculiar to Eng- 
land ; the public establishments in other countries 
being confined to hospitals or houses of correction. 
The workhouse plan, originally adopted above a 
century ago, received a great extension from an 
act passed in 1782, commonly called Gilbert's Act, 
from the name of the member of parliament by whom 
it was framed. This act, aiming to combine the ad- 
vantages of an assemblage of a number of poor on 
one spot, . of a minute division of labour, and a joint 
management of disburse, empowered all magistrates 
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to consider any large workhouse as a common recep 
tacle for the poor throughout a diameter of twenty 
mUes. Sound as these reasons apparently were, the 
plan has as yet been by no means successful : proper 
care has seldom been taken to separate the inmates 
of the workhouses according to their age or their 
habits; nor has the division of employment been 
at all carried to the necessary length. Their ear- 
nings have consequently been insignificant, and the 
charge to the parish amounts, in general, to 9/. 10/., 
or even 12L per head, while half the sum would suf- 
fice, if paid to the poor at their own habitations. It 
is thus \n some measure fortunate that the limited 
extent of our workhouses hardly admits abovo 
100,000 individuals. 

Scotland and France. — It is a general notion in Eng* 
land, that Scotland has no poor-laws, — a notion ori- 

ginating in the very satisfactory circumstance of the 
ghtness of her poor-rate. But there are and have 
long been in that country statutes enacting that cer- 
tain funds shall be faithfully applied to the relief of 
the poor. These funds, however, are levied by a 
a very easy process ; first, from collections made at 
the parish church ; next, from the interest of money 
or rent of land bequeathed by individuals for the use 
of the poor; and lastly, from a moderate assessment, 
paid in general, half by the landlords, the other half 
by the rest of the parish. In 1 817, a year of scarcitj^ 
and distress, the total poor-rate collected in Scot- 
land was 119,000/1, of which nearly 70,000/. pro- 
ceeded from charitable collections and donations ; 
the remainder from assessment. The latter, how- 
ever, did not extend over the whole of Scotland, 
being levied only in the low country, particularly in 
the districts containing manufacturers; while the 
mountainous counties o? the north remained, as they 
have always been, exempt from assessment. 

The paupers in Scotland are in the proportion of 
only one in forty^ a proportion which would doubtless 
have been increased, had the price of corn, and the 
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attendant operation of the English poor laws, con- 
tinued as in 1817 and 1818; for it is a remarkable 
hktt, that the distribution of a parish allowance to 
manufacturers in England operates as a serious com- 
parative disadvantage to their humble brethren in 
the north. Thus, when in a depressed branch the 
wages are equal to only 8^. or 9^. a week, the allow- 
ance of poor-rate to the English manufacturer may^ 
and generally does, carry his receipt to 10*. or 12*.; 
a difference which has had the effect of inducing a 
number of the Scottish workmen to forsake their 
homes. 

What, it may be asked, have been the causes of 
so material a difference in the management of the 
poor in Scotland and in England ? The t%vo coun- 
tries embracing the Reformation in the same period, 
and falling under the sway of the same sovereign 
soon after the enactment of the poor law of 1601, 
the regulations were originally similar ; but in Scot- 
land their execution was vested, not in temporary 
officers, such as churchwardens and overseers, but in 
the landholders, clergymen, and elders or deacons, 
whose functions were permanent, and whose personal 
acquaintance with the poor enabled them to act 
with discrimination. The good effects of this plan, 
evinced as they have been by the practice oi two 
centuries, induced the Committee on the Poor Laws 
in 1817, to recommend, that in England the overseer 
should be a permanent officer with a salary, and 
should act, if necessary, for several districts ; a prac- 
tice that has since been adopted with a beneficial 
result in a number of the parishes and townships of 
England. 

In France, before the Revolution, the poor were 
supported, as in Spain, Italy, and other Catholic 
countries, chiefly by the abbeys, priories, and other 
beneficial establishments. These sources of income 
being absorbed in the sweeping changes of the Revo- 
lution, there took place in the Asseniblee Legislative^ in 
1791, a long discussion on the fittest mode of provid- 
ing for the poor : the result was a decided determina-^ 
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tion to avoid the Etiglish plan, but to provide at the 
public chaise a fund of about 2,000,000J^ a year, for 
the relief of the aged and iniirm throughout the whole 
of France. In the disorders of succeeding years, 
great defalcations took place in regard to this fund; 
but in the reign of Bonaparte there were imposed, 
or rather revived, oclrnis, or dues on wines, cider, 
spirits, and other articles of consumption, paid on 
the introduction of these articles into towns. The 
imposition of a tax was in these days a matter of 
far greater difficulty in France than in this country; 
and the revivsd of the octrois \vas for a time attempted 
only as a fund for charitable purposes ; but when the 
public became accustomed to this mode of contribu- 
tion, its rate was augmented, and the proceeds ren- 
dered available to a variety of local purposes. 

In addition to the aid arising to the poor from 
these dues, collections arc made in France by sub- 
scription in the depth of winter, or on the occurrence 
of extraordinary distress ; and, Anally, in a season of 
general hardsliip. such as the winter that followed 
the bad harvest of I81l>, occatiiional issues are made 
from the public treasury, on the application of mayors 
or local magistrates. In Parts there are a number 
of hospitals: in the large provincial towns there arc 
in general, two : one lor the sick, the other for the 
aged. These institutions, however, are managed 
with all the laxity and want of mrlhod so common 
among our souttirrn neighbours; mendicity is unre- 
strictfd. a[id prevails in many places to a reprehensi- 
ble degree. In farl. the dwellings of the lower 
orders throughout France generally, whether in the 
country or in the suburbs of a town, exhibit to an 
English eye a very bare and denuded :i)ip<Mrancc. 
But to account for (his general aspect of poverty by 
the want of parochial aid. would bt; as erront>uU8 as 
to ascribe the comfort of the lower orders in Holland, 
to the aid affbnled by charitable contributions, hi 
that countr}', as in England, the better lodging and 
better furniture of the poor arc the result of long- 
rnntimied rnmmereial activity; of that ample suppK 
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of work, of those habits of care, cleanliness, and 
order, which in the course of time, it imparts to the 
agricultural portion of the community. 

Poor Rate consider^ as a tax* — Our next, and equally 
interesting object of inquiry, regards the contributors 
to the poor-rate, and the comparative degree of 
pressure imposed on them at different periods. And 
here our readers must be prepared for our making a 
large deduction from the increase of burden indicat- 
ed by the numerical returns of poor-rate during the 
late wars ; a deduction justified on two gromras,— ^ 
the depreciation of the money in which it was paid^ 
and the increase in the number of the contributors. 
In what manner, it may be asked, do the latter re- 
<:eiye an increase ? Of those who pay poor-rate it 
may be safely assumed, that the augmentation, in 
point of number, is on a par with the general aug- 
mentation of their countrymen : and we shall proba- 
bly not err by assuming, that our national resources 
increase in proportion to our numbers. This opinion, 
already advanced in our pages, and about to be more 
iiilly developed in the sequel, we shall for the present 
consider as admitted, and extract from the woik of a 
diligent and benevolent inquirer into such subjects, 
(Bi^on on the Labouring Classes, 1817,) a table in 
which these different considerations are taken into 
account. 



Table of the Annual Expenditure for the Poor^ computed with 
reference to the Price of Com^ and the general increase of our 
Population. 



Periods. 



From 1772 to 1776 
1781 to 1785 
1799 to 1803 
1811 to 1815 



Averaf^e 
Price of 
Wheat 



5. 


d. 


48 


2 


49 


2 


84 


8 


93 


2 



Average of 
Annual 
Expenditure 
on the Pi)or. 



£. 
1,556,804 
2,004,238 
4,267,965 
5,072,028 



Forming a charge per 

Head oo the whole 

Population of the 

Kingdom. 



44 pints of wheat. 

53 do. 

54) do. 

50 do. I 



f 

A 
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To judge from this 6ketch, the burden oi' the poor- 
rate, estimated not by the price, but by Ibn quantity oi" 
subsistence, had actually begun to decline before the 
close of the war: but instead of prcsHiiifj any inference 
on this head, we point the attention of our readeiB to 
the near approacn to uniformity in ihe no/ charM^ tX, 
the time oi the greatest apparent variation. Thb 
inference is farther confirmed by the foUowine «- 
tract ^m a pamphlet on Pauperism, by Mr. W. Clark- 
son, published in 1815. 



Yeti. 


mad WiJei, stWBl 


ToulorRMH, 

Cbu^, .Hd 

Count; raut. 


Numh«rf 


1688 

1766 

1783) 

1786$ 

1792 

1803 


6,300,000 
7,728,000 

6,016,000 
8,675,000 
9,168,000 


£665,362 
1,530,804 
2,004,238 
2,644,620 
4,267,965 


563,964 
695,177 

818,861 

965,336 
1,040,716 



In the fifty years that elapsed behveen 1764 and 
1814, the increase of our population was as 7 to 11. 
and the rise in the price of provisions exceeded the 
proportion of 7 to 13. Here, accordingly, the two 
great causes of increase of poor-rate operated in con- 
corrcnce ; and in 1814 i( was incumbent on us to be 
prepared, not only for an augmentation of claimants 
in the proportion of 1 1 to 7, but for an increase of ex- 
pense in their maintenance, in that of 13 to 7 ; the 
two together forming, when compared to the retam 
in 1764, a sum (24 to 7) more than tripple Ihe respon- 
sibility of that year. Is it then matter of surprise, 
that 5^000,000/. should go no further in its dtscnai|;e 
in 1814, than 1,50U,000£ in the begiiming of the reign 
of George III. 

Wages piiid b^ Poor-Haic. — It is agrenl. Ihough ver> 
common error, to account poor-rale n bonajitk tax, an 
actual Kacrifice to its apparent extent. But the leading 
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rule of our syBtem, particularly in the west of England, 
is, to ailbrd relief to the lower orders on a conjunct 
calculation of the price of bread, and the number of 
children in a family. An allowance made on this 
plan represents less the degree of distress prevalent 
in the country, than the difference between the mar- 
ket price of provisions, and the existing rate .of wa- 
ges ; a rate, perhaps, transmitted with little variation 
from years of greater cheapness. It is thus that our 
poor-law system was rendered, during the late wars, 
an expedient for preventing a rise of wages^ as far at 
least as regarded country labour, on the avowed 
ground, that wages once raised cannot be reduced 
without the greatest difficulty. 

What, it may be asked, was the effect of the war 
'on the price of labour generally ? To increase the 
demand, and to place a number of the lower orders 
in towns, whether manufacturers or mechanics, in a 
better situation than before, notwithstanding the rise 
in provisions. In no department did it render the de- 
mand greater than in agriculture, and in none did the 
wages of the labourer experience a greater rise than 
in Scotland ; but in England, at least in most parts 
of England, from the effects of an artificial system, the 
case was very different. Wages were subjected to 
regulation ; and their rise, though considerable, be- 
ing inadequate to the rise of corn, the unavoidable 
result was a great increase of poor-rate. It is only 
thus that we find it possible to explain the remark- 
able anomaly, that in a period when farming was 
.flourishing beyond example, the number of agricultu- 
ral paupers should increase in a proportion fiiUy 
equal to that of our trading and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. This was exemplified in Bedfordshire and 
Herefordshire, the two counties which employ the 
largest proportion of their inhabitants in agriculture. 
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Kxtraclfrom the Report on ike Poor Imibs, 1817, p. 6, 





1T7B. 


dituie or 1T83. 
SA, 85. 


In ISO!!. 


III 1015. 


'Bedfordshire 


£10,592 
16,663 


£16,728 
20,977 


£48,067 
38,070 


£59,256 
50,371 



There is thus no doubt, that a part of tlie poor-rate 
ought to be dpducted frain our estimate of it as a tax, 
ana considered in the light of an equivalent for 
wages. If it be asked, what proportion should thus bi: 
deducted, we must answer, by admitting that the in- 
quiry is complicated, involving a reference to the rate 
of wages in Scotland and the counties in the north of 
England, where poor-rate is comparatively light. The 

Stroportion, besides, must differ materially under dif- 
ferent circumstances, in consequence of the greater i 
or less demand for labour. In this uncertainty, and 
in the absence of the necessary documents, we are 
confined to a conjectural estimate; but if a third of 
our poor-rate is to be thus accounted for, we exclude 
the idea of a tax or sacrifice to the extent of nearly 
2,000,000/. aimually, during the last ten years. 

Mode of Assessment. — Amidst the various sugges- 
tions entertained during the agricultural distress of 
18|6, was that of rendering the burden of poor-rate 
national, instead of parochial; of paying it out of a 
general, instead of a local fund. This proposition i^ 
noticed here, merely to show its absolute inexpedien- 
cy. Under our present system, it couhl Iw accompa- 
nied by no adequate checks, — by no satisfactory rule 
for restricting either the number or the allowance of 
the pensioners. In Scotland, in France, in short, in all 
countricrs with which we are actiuanited, the relief of 
the poor is defrayed by a local contribution. But 
while wc determine to keep up the dislinction of pa- 
rishes and townships, and lo oblige each to providc 
forit» poor, (here appear to l»c strong reasons lor a 
chanfEC that would l>e perfectly com|>alilile with lb** 
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maintenance of local distinction : we mean new-mo- 
delling the assessment of property. At present the 
whole falls on land and houses ; but would not^ we 
may ask, the income of the inhabitants of the parish 
generally, returned on a plan somewhat simuar to 
that of the property tax, form a much more eauita- 
ble basis of repartition ; particularly since the land- 
ed interest appear to have lost their principal stay — 
the counterpoise afforded by the com laws. 

The yearly reatal of the laod and bouMs of England and Wal«t, 
OD which poor-rate was coUacted in 1803, waa not (ClarkiOD 
QQpanperism) returned at more than ... £, % AfiMfiOd 

The latter yean of the war exhibited both a laife incrette of 
natel and a more correct return, the amount a w e iied beinf 
(ReportonthePoor Laws, 1817) not lev than 61,8t8,000 

Dut increase of d^nand followed, or rather accompanied, in- 
crease of means: the rate, St. 7)^ in the pound in 1808, WM 
not below 3f . Ad, on the &r hunger sum anened in the yean 
!81t, 1813, 1814. At present, whatCFer be the ofteial allot- 
ment, the burden bears an equal proportion to our retoureea, 
because, since the lallof corn, the rental oTland and hooMt 
in Eo^^Uod and Wales can hardly exceed 45,OOOJOOU 

In 1803, the sum collected for the use of the poor 
was below 4,000,000/. ; and if, in some years hence, 
it be reduced, as we anticipate, (see Appendix to the 
chapter on Agriculture, p. [35]) to a sum (4,500,000^1) 
not greatly exceeding tliat amount, it would form a 
charge of from two shillings in the pound on the ac^ 
tual rent of our land and houses, (45,000,000^1): 
but, if levied on the income of the parishioners ge- 
nerally, 4,500,000/. would form a rate of less than one 
^hiUing in the pound. 

Did Increase of Wages and Poor-rate counierbalanu the 
Enhancement of Provisions ? — It would, we believe, be 
a mistake, to imagine that the increase of wages and 
parochial aid during the war, counterbalanced to the 
country labourer the enhancement of produce, and 
liad the effect of rendering his situation more com- 
fortable than in the preceding period. A very 
different conclusion is suggested by the following 
calculation made by Mr. Barton, who, in his pamphlet. 
iMi tlio '^Stato of the Labouring ClaPfes,** pubbshed 
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in 1817, shows, that whatever may hare been the 
case in towns, wages in the country, estimated by 
their power of procuring subsistence, experiencpd a 
OMKiderable diminution in the sixty years between 
1760 and 1820. 

Statement ikomng the Proportion of the Wages of the Country 
iMtourer to the Price of Com. 



' 1.^ 




WtK.I 


|W>ECI in FlnU 










' 


.. d. 


.. i. 


t 


IMS to 1758 . . . 


6 


30 


! 102 


; 1761 K> 1770. . . 


7 6 


42 C 


1 90 


1780 lo 1790. . . 


8 


51 2 


1 80 


: 1795 lo 1799. . . 


9 


70 6 


1 65 


1 1800 to 1806 . . . 


11 


S6 8 


1 60 



Happily the other articles of the expenditure of 
the lower orders, in particular clothing, were en- 
hanced in a far less degree than bread. Without that 
advantage, their situation, favourable as was the pe- 
riod to our agriculture, would have been deteriorated, 
as will at once appear by a reference (see Appendix) 
to the table of the constituents of family e»>en8e in 
the middle and lower classes. We there find, that 
while provisions of home growth form hardly 30 per 
cent of the disburse of the middle classes, they 
amount to 00 per cent, of the more rigorously calcu- 
lated out-lay of the lower orders. 

A still more serious confirmation of the importance 
of the price of com to the poor will be found in ano- 
ther short extract from Mr. Barton's tables. Ineflicacy 
in point of relief has seldom been tiiged against our 
poor4aw system, but the following return snows that 
it is &r from being completely successful in pre- 
venting an increase of suffering, and even increase of 
mortalih't among the poor and their children* in 
times of scarcity. The return comprises seven ma- 
nufacturing districts in Eneland. dinlinrl from each 
nther. 
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Years. 


Average Price of Wheat 
per Quarter. 


DeaUit. 






s. d. 






1801. 


118 3 


55,965 




1804. 


60 1 


44,754 




1807. 


73 3 


48,108 




1810. 


106 2 


54,864 



It was thus equally desirable, on grounds of hu- 
manity and policy, that the price of provisions should 
experience a reduction. It was in 1820 that this took 
place on a large scale ; and the fall of wages, though 
considerable, being still far from proportioned to it, 
the condition of the lower orders, at least all who 
can find employment, has experienced a favourable 
change. Were we in possession of returns to a late 
date, Mr. Barton's parallel of weekly pay and price 
of wheat, given in our preceding page, might be con- 
tinued to the present year, and would exhibit an ap- 
proximation to the wages of the middle of the last 
century ; in some measure in the smallness of the 
money amount, more in its efliciency in the purchase 
of provisions. 

But without such a return, enough appears to esta- 
blish the important fact, that notwithstanding the 
relief afforded by an increase of poor-rate, the con- 
dition of the labouring classes experiences a very 
unfavourable change on the enhancement of com ; 
%vhile, in return, it is greatly to their advantage, that 
the provisions should fall, and rates be reduced. 
Need we tlien wonder, that in 1810 the framers of the 
Bullion Report should have considered the situation 
of the country labourer deteriorated by a continu- 
ance of high prices, notwithstanding the increase of 
parochial aid; or, that after 1820, ministers should 
have accounted the public tranquillity so firmly se- 
cured, as to admit of a large reduction in our army? 

Ohjections to our Poar-'Laws. — We come next to the 
objections urged aficainst our poor-laws. viz. that they 
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induce the labouring class to contract premature 
marriages, depress their circumstances by an undue 
increase of their numbers, and accustom them to a 
state of humiliating dependence. Admitting that 
these charges are consiaerably exaggerated, (since 
the poor increase their numbers almost as quickly in 
Scotland, where there is so little parochial aid^) a 
sufficient proof of the radical defects or absurd mis- 
application of our system is afforded by the fact, that 
aid, originally restricted to the aged and infirm, 
should be extended to more than a twelfth part of 
our population ; for the persons receiving parish re- 
lief in England and Wales, amount, without reckoning 
children, to nearly a million. But, unluckily, we camiot 
speak with approbation of the course as yet pursued, 
in regard to the poor in almost any other country. 
That which is followed in Scotland is charged with a 
degree of indifference to their sufferings in dear sea- 
sons ; a time when (Evidence of P. Milne, Esq. M. P., 
before the Poor-Law Committee) necessity prompts 
labourers to undertake taskwork at reduced rates, 
and frequently to exceed their strength. A similar 
feeling must have occurred to most of our country- 
men who have lived in France, or other countries of 
the Continent, and witnessed the habitual privations 
of even the sober and industrious, among those of 
the lower orders ' who happen to have families. 
Hence, a reluctance on the part of many benevolent 
minds to relinquish our poor-law system, defective as 
it is, or to forego the hope of solving that most in- 
teresting problem, the means of lessening to them the 
difficulty of rearing a family. 

Reduction of Taxes on the JVecessaries of Life. — To at- 
tain this humane object, the better plan, we belieVe^ 
is to abandon our attachment to system, and to relin- 
quish, as soon as in our power, whatever is artificial 
in our regulations. No contrivance, however in- 
genious, no combination, however plausible, can be 
so advantageous as the plain rule of enabling the 
poor to provide for themselves. Mnrh has been 
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lately done to this efiect, by the reduction of the du- 
ties on salt and leather ; let our grand object be, the 
removal of the remaining obstacles, ivhether existing 
in the shape of taxes on the necessaries of life, or of 
restrictions on employment, sucli, for example, as 
arise from our duties on coals carried coastwise or by 
canal. 

A tax on a necessary of life has, in regard to the 
poor, the same operation as the enhancement of corn : 
wages do not become proportionally augmented, and 
a new pressure falls on those who are least able to 
bear it. The great addition to the tax on leather im- 
posed in 1813, was, doubtless, for a time, an absolute 
sacrifice on the part of the lower orders. That they 
are indemnified, or partly indemnified, in the rate of 
wages, at times when their services are in demand, 
we do not deny ; but the equivalent is uncertain, the 
sacrifice immediate and unavoidable. 

From this painful consideration, we turn to the 
consolatory reflection, that ^any reduction of the 
taxes on the necessaries of life, may, with confidence, 
be considered the forerunner of a reduction of poor- 
rate.^' The more the charges on the necessaries of 
life, in this country, are approximated to those of 
the Continent, the more we perform towards confirm- 
ing the superiority of our manufacturers ; resting the 
support 01 our lower orders on the basis of the wide 
workLf instead of England, and substituting for an elee- 
mosynary grant, the earnings of independent labour. 
Is it necessary that we should specify the advantages 
with which our countrymen enter on the field of com- 

Eetition with their continental neighbours? They 
ave the aid of productive mines, oi extensive water 
communication, of a minute subdivision of labour, of 
habits formed during successive ages to industrious 

!mrsuits. These pounds of superiority, imperfect- 
y perceived by Englishmen who have remained 
at home, are amply appreciated by all who have 
witnessed the slow progress, the deficient resources, 
the general backwardness of most countries on the 
Continent. 
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But fvliite tlie benefit arieing from this reduction if. 
admitted, the practicability ofcarrying it to any con- 
siderable extent mar be Questioned by those who 
look to the magnitude of tiie wantn of government 
These, persons, however, would soon modify their 
objections, and extend their hope«t, were they to 
give due attention to a few fundamental truths ; such 
as, " that the proceeds of a tax by no means decrease 
in proportion to the reduction of its rate ;" and, " that 
new and unforeseen resources are opened by the ex- 
tended activity consequent on such reduction." 
Whenever circumstances shall admit of giving a com- 
plete latitude to the course we recommend, the public 
may safely take for granted, that England will have, 
if not fewer paupers, at least fewer real sufierers from 
poverty than any country in Europe. 

Could this highly desirable result lie attained, our 
upper classes would find their duties towards the 
poor greatly simpliQed. They would be justified in 
confining their interference and. aid to cases of 
urgency ; such as lui inclement season, a great and 
general transition like that from war to peace, or fi^om 
peace to war; or, finally, to a time wnen, as is at 
present the case of the lacc-manufacturers on the 
Continent, a multitude of persons, habituated to work 
of n particular kind only, find their earnings suddenly 
reduced by the introduction of mnchinery. Assist- 
ance thus conferred would be substantial charity : 
except in its consequences from the hazard and mis- 
chief attendant on our poor-law system, and, on that 
account, doubly gratifying to benevolent minds — to 
those who, eager to bestow, are withheld only by a 
doubt of their donations producing a beneficial 
result. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Population. 



Few subjects in the range of political science 
have given rise to more opposite theories than thai 
of Population. It is now fully a century and a half 
since our countryman, Judge Hale, taking doubtless 
for granted^ like a number of reasoners in a more 
advanced age, that the quantity of food in a country 
Jb limited by physical causes, declared gravely from 
the bench, that ^the more populous we are, the 
poorer we are.'' And the present age has witnessed 
the promulgation of a doctrine of kindred import, 
though somewhat more elaborately expressed, viz. 
^^ that population is imperatively limited by subsist- 
ence." This opinion, proceeding from a writer of 
extensive research and professional rank, has been 
very generally received, not only in England, but in 
the country of Dr. Smith ; a quarter where political 
economy forming more particularly a study, a rigid 
scrutiny of its merits might naturally have been ex- 
pected. 

Of the various answers to Mr. Malthus, the most 
substantial in argument, though far from the most 
attractive in style, is the work entitled the " Happi- 
ness of States," published in 1815, by Mr. S. Gray; 
a work of which the leading principles were some 
time after, developed in a more condensed and 
popular form.* Far from coinciding with the un- 
comfortable doctrine, that increase of numbers leads 
to increase of poverty, Mr. G. maintains, that augment- 
ed population forms the basis of individual as well as 



* Id two lesser works, entitled, respectively, " All classes productive of 
National Wealth.'' 8vo. 1817; " Gray v. Malthas, the principles of Popu- 
lation and Production Investifirated.'* 8vo. PHB. 
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of national wealth. He has been, on the whole, for- 
tunate in the events that have followed the publica- 
lion of his opinion, the present abundance oi subsist- 
rnce being particularly calculated to relieve the 
alarm of those who considered our numbers likely to 
outrun our means of support. Still ihe public mind 
is far from being completely satisfied in regard to the 
benefit arising irom augmented population : the rea- 
soning in its lavour is not yet clear and convincing; 
while the occasional want of work among our lower 
orders is attributed by many to a population increas- 
ing too rapidly for employment, if not for subsistence. 
In this view of the subject, wc arc far from joining, 
and proceed to investigate it at some length, in the 
hope of finding not only a confirmation of the con- 
solatory and cheering doctrine of Mr. Gray, hut of 
being enabled to found on it a practical measure ; to 
discover in the increase of our numbers, the means 
of lessening our financial pressure. 

Our principal topics of inquiry shall be — 

The condition of society in an early age; 

The change effected by increase of population ; 

How far subsistence is limited by physical causes; 

The state of Europe in regard to increase in num- 
bers and wealth. 



Ineretae of Population. 

Pmury of art mdy JIge. — The predilection with 
which the popular writers of almost every country 
have contemplated a primitive age, and the colour- 
ing cast over it by romantic imaginations, have had 
the eHecl of misleading the majority of readers, and 
remleringthem stmngersto theprivalionsexperienced 
by their ancestors. These, however, were multiform 
and grievous : such, in short, as to form a most striking 
contrast to the comfort of an advanced state of socie- 
ty : and if in England we are happily unable to find 
«n existing Likeness to a rude age. the nister i<>land 
26 
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«iB 3BplT supply it. The Irish peasant, occupying 
a ii»virl without tbmiture, and carrying on his culti- 
Ml with wretched implements, may convey to us 
idea of the state of England five or six centuries 
as well as of the present state of a great part of 
tfie oast of Europe, of Poland, Russia, Hungary, and 
the inland provinces of Turkey. The improvement 
of these countries at present, appears to an English 
traveller extremely slow ; but, aided as it it is by the 
introduction of settlers from Germany and other 
parts, it is, of course, far less tardy than the advance- 
ment of Europe in the Gothic ages, when all were 
rc)ually backward. In those days, a few cottages 
formed a hamlet, and many centuries elapsed ere the 
hamlet became a village. In point of property, ex- 
tremes predominated : on the one side was the lord, 
on the other his vassals ; while the middle class were 
few in number, and uncomfortable in circumstances. 

Effect of Increastfig Population. — What a different 
aspect of society is exhibited after a progress in the 
useful arts, accompanied as it is by the rise of towns, 
and general increase of population ! If we compare 
such countries as Russia, Poland, Hungary, or the 
Highlands of Scotland, with the more thickly peo- 
pled districts of the Continent, such as the provinces 
of Holland. Zi^aland, Flanders, Normandy, or, on our 
own side of the (/hannel, with such counties as Lan- 
cashire. Warwickshire, the West Riding of York (to 
say nothing of \liddl(»sex,) we find a surprising differ- 
ence in the luimber and comfort of the middle class. 
A return of annual income from the first-mentioned 
countries, w ould exhibit a few princely fortunes, with 
u long succession of names below the limit of taxa- 
tion : in the other, it w ould show a number of grada- 
tions rising above each other in a manner almost im- 
perc(*plihle. How diflerent is the England of the 
pre><'nt age, from the England of feudal times, when 
\\<» could not (see the Appendix, p. [75].) boast 
Iwentv towns ot 3,000 inhabitants each, and when 
I lit* commons or middle class were too unimportant 
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to hold a share in the representation, until brought 
forward hy the crown as a counteqioise to the aris- 
tocracy. 

Gradual Transition from Penury to Comfort. — In what 
manner does the transition from penury to comfort, 
in general take place ? If not altogether caused by 
density of population, it must be allowed to have very 
close connexion with it ; the conjunction of individu- 
als in villages and towns being productive of a de- 
gree of accommodation, comfort, nnd finally, of re- 
Biiement, which would be altogether beyond their 
reach in an insulated position. In these assemblages 
the acquisition of one comfort creates a desire for 
another, until society ' eventually attains the high 
state of polish which we at present witness in several . 
countries of Europe. All this, snys Mr. Gray, leads 
the consumer to mnkc fresli demiHids on the produ- 
cer ; demands reciprocated by tlie latter on the for- 
mer, in a different line of business. Hence, the de- 
pendence of one class- on another: hence, the pros- 
perity caui<ed to agriculture by the success of trade, 
and to trade by the success of agriculture. It is of 
no great coiise(iueiice to our argument, whether these 
wants are of first or of second necessity, that which 
is deemed a superfluity in one country, being often 
accounted no more than a comlbrt, a re(|uisite in an- 
other. 

What, it may he asked, is the criterion of the dif- 
ference in woaltli and general improvement between 
dillerent countries ? The relative density, not of 
population genentlly, but of /own jtopiilation. 'I'liis is 
apparent in almost every link in (he cimin of Euro- 
pean civilixalion. Holland having in the seventeenth 
century laken the lead of England, exactly as Eng- 
land at present takes the lead of I'' ranee; France of 
mnst parts of Germany, and Germany of Spain and 
PolaiKt. The dislinclinn of town poprilation from 
population generally, is inijiortant : tor were the 
same advantage to belong to districts strictly rural, 
Ireland would claim an equal rank with England. 
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and Flanders take precedence of Holland. It is in 
towns only that we reap the advantage of collective 
over scattered population ;— an advantage consisting 
in extensive markets ; a minute subdivision of em- 
ployment ; the greater dispatch and finish of work- 
manship, and a supply of occupation to individuals of 
every age and every degree of capacity, 

J^eii) Settlers. — It is but too common among un- 
thinking pcr|ons to consider new-comers as unprofi- 
table intruders, as dealers, not customers, as sellers, 
not buyers. This, however, is but a superficial view, 
a first impression ; for there is very little reason to 
doubt that in one way or another these persons will 
disburse in proportion to their earnings. When it 
happens that they or any other part of the community 
do not make such disburse, the only source of detri- 
ment to the public is the practice (now very rare) of 
hoarding ; for money saved and lent at interest be- 
comes of service to tlie community, increasing the 
capital of the country, and lowering, or contributing 
to lower, the premium paid for its use. We may 
safely take for granted, that much public advantage 
arises from the arrival of new settlers, whether manu- 
facturers, such as England and Prussia acquired 
from France on the repeal of the edict of Nantes, ov 
agriculturists, such as Canada and the United State* 
are now receiving from us. 

Population, however, is generally augmented less 
by settlers from a distance, than by a local increase ; 
by an excess of births over deaths: a mode, which, 
very different from the easy acquisition of foreigners 
of mature age, implies a long and often a heavy 
charge, until the youth of either sex acquire the 
strength or knowledge requisite to their support; re- 
quisite, in the language of the economist, to consti- 
tute them ^^producers as well as consumers." Though 
in such a case the acquisition of new members is 
much more dearly purchased, the effect in a statisti- 
cal sense is the same as in the case of arrivals from 
abroad. 
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ta the amount of Subsistence limited by Physical Camei f 
We now approach the much-disputed point of the 
physical limits to increase of population; to the 
question, whether it is imperiously limited by sub- 
sistence, or possesses the power ol" augmenting sub- 
sistence in proportion to its own increase, , The 
wclt-known argument of Mr. Mallhus is, that popula- 
tion, if unchecked, would proceed in a grometrical 
ratio (I, 2, 4, ii. Il>. 32. &c.). wliilc the supply of food 
cannot, he thinks, be brought, by the greatest eflbrts 
of human skill and industry, to increase otherwise 
than in the arithmetic;il ratio of I. 2, 3, 4, ■% 6, &x. 
This position he illustrates by a n'ferencc (o the Unit- 
ed Stales of America : a country where the abun- 
dance of food is so great as to admit of the inhabitants 
doubling their number each succnrding generation, 
the 3.(>()0,000 of 1775 having become (i.OOO.OtX) in 
lltOO. M-ith a probability of iiicreasiiig (o ]2,0U0,00U 
in 1825, and so on progressively. 

That, as far as regards physical considerations, 
there is both an ability and a tendency in mankind 
ti» double their numbers in every generation, we 
readily admit; also, that wherever such reduplica- 
tion does not lake place, the causes are to be sought 
in checks, such as llie poverty (hut deters from mar- 
riage, ihe occurrence of pestilential disease, or some 
other preventive of the increase of numbers. So far 
we agree «ith Mr. Malthiis: hut in regard to his 
T^econd proposition, the causes that limit the iticrease 
of food, we must observe that Ihe subject has as yet 
been by no means satisiiictorily ilhistnited, the atten- 
tion of Ihe dillerent writers on the subject, whether 
himself. Mr- Uirardo. or others, having been fixed too 
niiich on the necessity of having atblilional laud to af- 
ford the prudnee required, and too litth' on the in- 
crease derived from iM-stowing additional labour on 
the s»me soil. \N but were the circumstances of tlie 
pi-riod when Mr. Malthiis* book was composed.' Il 
was a |>eriod of war. ol detici«-nt crop, of contiimed 
eiihaucement of agricultunti province; and the author, 
tike the public at large, wiui necessarily unacf|uaiiited 
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with our power of augmenting the supply, a power so 
remarkably displayed since our seasons have become 
more favourable, and peace has restored to agricul- 
ture a sufficiency of labourers. 

Average Increase of Population. — In attempting a 
computation of the average increase of our numbers, 
we Degin by making an exception of the United 
States, pecuHar as are the advantages possessed by 
that country. They consist in a territory of vast ex- 
tent ; a river navigation of great importance ; a people 
enjoying unrestricted intercourse with the civilized 
world, and closely connected in language and habits 
with the most commercial and colonizing country of 
Europe. Such an example is necessarily rare, and 
ought to be considered an extreme case : a more sa- 
tisfactory result as to the average increase of popula- 
tion would be obtained from a combination of cases, 
among which assuming the United States as the ex- 
ample of the most rapid augmentation, we may take, 
as the second, England, in which, under circum- 
stances more favourable than on the Continent of 
Europe, but less so than on the other side of the At- 
lantic, population has doubled within the last cen- 
tury, and bids fair to double again in sixty or seventy 
years. As a farther example, we may take France, 
where, though the records are far from accurate, the 
doubling of the population has as yet required a term 
of 100 to 120 years. Other countries exhibit a greater 
or less degree of slowness in the ratio of increase, 
and as these returns apply to them when exempt 
from the visitation of war, pestilence, or any vio- 
lent check to increase of numbers. Mr. Gray^s infer- 
ence is, that the average furnished by the whole may 
be assumed as indicative of the natural progress ofpo- 
pulation. 

After tlius endeavouring to establish the natural 
ratio of increase, Mr. Gray proceeds to argue that 
such increase is no fartiicr limited by the difficulty 
of obtaining food, than by the difficulty of obtaining 
clothing or lodging, because the supply of food, though 
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apparently restricted by a pliyslcal cause, is, on a 
closer exainiiiatioii, found to depend on tlie amount 
of capital and labour applied to raitiiii);; it. lii arguing 
this very intcpesling qiu'stioii, Mr. Gray and the other 
opponents of Mr. Malthus, would do well to guard 
against the charge of over-conlidence, and to begin 
by making a distinct admission of the diiliculty of 
raising a family, a task which to the middle classes is 
one of labour and anxiety ; to tlie lower, of toil, pri- 
vation, and often of distress. Of this heavy buruen, 
what portion is to ho ascribed to the charge offood? 
In the middle classes, food forms, (seo Appendix, p. 
[1 1].) between .10 and 4U per cent, of the whole ex- 
pense of a family: but in the lower above 50 pf>r 
cent., constituting thus, the gnuid article of chaise in 
that clasf in which the pres-^ure of a family is most 
severely felt. 

After this precantiouarv slalement, we may safely 
allow Mr. Gray and his lollovvers to give a latitude 
U) tli''ir inferences, cninpreliensive as they arc. viz.:— 

Tliitt the ((uantity of •iubsislence in the »orld may 
be augmented in the same manner, and by the same 
means, as the quantily of our clothing, or the size of 
uur dwellings: and. 

That an adtlilion to our niiinhers implies no dimi- 
nution of indii idtial ineniite f>r properly. 

i^ueh assertions Mctuld lii.w appeared not a little 
extraop<liniiry durl-ii: the ure.ilest part of the war. 
when a conti'.u.d insntliciency in our agrieidlunil 
produce favoured M> >lroii^ly the iiegalive dortrilie 
of Mr. Mallliiis: tlie<k would h.ive been received also 
with no small surpri^Mlnriit'c IM7 and lltlll. »lu-na 
wan-ity of pro\ i>i()ris. a ir-'j'end irreguhiritv in the 
slate of our pro'liielite ii ili.'r*. eiiia'uri'ed to pro- 
duceapprc'hensioni-iri'ge.rdii >iiiri:ierea>iMgiuunl(ers, 
But a dilli-niil hv-.-ri li;.- >■ ic c been huighl us: we 
havenoM evid<-iiee ih 'i nuiiil.!r> iner-'ii-^eii greatly be- 
y<nid anticipaiioii. ni:>v druw 'in ir -tiloi^lenrr from 
tin- r.ame lerrilnrial M:i"iee. ii''il : i- : mount of pro- 
diieemay be gre iily aii^.!i'.-iili':l witJi. -il liriiiiring new 
-<oil into cultivation. A similar rc.-uli from a sinii- 
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tar cause is at present exhibited on the Continent oi 
Europe. 

Comparison of the present with former Periods, — ^How 
fer does the preceding opinion appear to be confirm- 
ed by a general retrospect to the past ? During the 
twenty years that elapsed between 1692 and 1712, 
the average price of wheat (about 44^. per quarter) 
had been such as to afibrd, in these days of low rent 
and cheap labour, an ample inducement to the ex- 
tension oi tillage. It was consequently considered 
as having reached its terminus^ and no idea was enter- 
tained of the practicability of any considerajble addi- 
tion to our produce. The result, however, proved 
very different, for though during the half century that 
followed the treaty of Utrecht, our population receiv- 
ed (see Preliminary Observations on the Population 
Return of 1821, p. 29.) an augmentation, including 
Ireland, of fully 3,000,000, the increase of our agri- 
cultural produce was such as more than counterba- 
lanced that new demand. This was apparent from the 
average price of wheat, which during that long pe- 
riod aid not exceed 35^. the quarter. — ^Wcre it true 
that the acquisition of subsistence becomes more dif- 
ficult as our numbers increase, we should i\aturally 
expect to find the greatest abundance in a remote 
age ; in times when the number of consumers was 
small, relatively to the extent of territory. But if we 
look back to the earliest periods of authentic history, 
to the ages when Greece and Italy were most thinly 
peopled, we find neighbouring tribes maintaining san- 
guinary struggles with each other, the motive of which, 
as far as regarded the lower orders, was the hope of ac- 
quiring additional territory, and increased means of 
subsistence. It is thus that we are to explain the ob- 
stinate warfare for small but fertile districts, such as 
the plain of Tyria, the plain of Tanagra, the CoUes 
Tusculani ; — to say nothing of contests, in a record 
of higher authority, for the valleys of Palestine, or 
the banks of the Jordan. Had subsistence been 
abundant in these days, the inhabitants of the towns 
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of Greece houKI have shown less oagerness in emi-' 
gmtiiig to WW colonics ; \t liilf »t Rome, the demand 
of iiii /^^niriaii law would hnve bei'ti a less powrrl'ul 
Icvvr ill lh<' liiiiid of domnifo^iics. Rut to conline our 
e\niiiitiiitioti to our own country.mid lo linios compa- 
rntivi'ly reci-iit. how ditVcrciit is thr prfsriit situntiun 
of our lower ordrrs from that of their lbn>(ii(hcr» un- 
diT Honrj' Vni.. or under our Jidinired Kli/iihcth, 
Mhrii. without aiiv dispoifilioti to t<cv<>rity on the pnrt 
of the .-soverriiin or her ministers, tlir tinmhcr-ot ca- 
pital pimisihrapnls (Speeeh of Mr. Koiiel Buxton on 
our criminal code, May. Itlii.") averafjed no less than 
five hundred annu>lly! Various f^auses. in pnrticu- 
lar the want of education, must have contnhultK) to 
this iintbrtu(jnle prevalence of olVeiiceK : hut can any 
be supposed to have operated so larfjely on the part 
o( the commonalty, as (he dillieiilly of ohtainirtg 
subsistence, although in that age our population did 
not exceed a third of ifiJ present nuinbcr? 

Hut what. i( may he asked, wa^ the ean<ic of this 
dilliculty. — of the supply of subsistence lieing so scan* 
t\. when the number of consumers was no smalt .^ Of 
this problem the solution is to he sought in the un- 
proiliieliveness of even the liiirest tracts so long ao 
Ihey remain in a t^t.ite of nature. Whatever be the 
*er.-iiity of ihe climate or the rieliness of the Boil» 
th-y eontiiio'- inavailiT-g to any iisclid purpose, un- 
til the applieatioii of labour. By labour only ran 
ovet- luxuriance be corrected, the forest (>leared. a 
superabundance of water removed from one spot, a 
d'lieieiicy <i1 it supplied in another. It is to the per- 
fln-mance of tasks liki- these, the inns) aeceptahle of 
a' V in an earlj i-ije. that «e trace llie honours so h- 
ti'Tally beslowed in aiK'ienl rnuliologv. — tlH-epolhe- 
osis oi' the warrior who drained the Lerna'an marsh, 
and cotnbaled the sa\age oecupMnIs f>r the woods. 
Put we an* inidiT .lO m-ccssity nf duelling ou an age 
111 tradition, on a scene emltellished by tictlon : if we 
(urn to plain reality. — to the times in i\liich we live, 
aid to ■■ people noted lor iheir :>dh'-rei>ee to the pur- 
suit ui' substantial pnilit : \i\ in >liori. \i c li\ our Hllen- 
■27 
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tion on th6 western states of America, or on Upper 
Canada, we shall find an example abundantly con* 
vincing of the unproductiveness of the finest tracts 
until improved by labour and capital. 

It would be ejisy to multiply illustrations from his- 
tory, but as our limits hardly admit of detail, we ex- 
tract from one of the works already mentioned (Gray 
versus Malthus,) a summary of the leading ideas in 
the opposite systems of population. 



tMr, MaUhus*9 leading Ideas. 

The increase of population has a 
tendency to overstock, and to les- 
ien the average amount of em- 
plo3rnient to individuals. 

The increase of population has a na- 
tural tendency to promote pover- 
ty- 



Mr. Oray*8 lending IdeoM. 
The increase of population tends to 
increase the averagce amount of 
employment to individuals. 

The increase of population has a ten- 
dency to increase wealth, not col- 
lectively only, but individually. 



From the conclusions of Mr. Malthus we dissent 
almost entirely; to those of Mr. Gray^ we would 
suggest the following modification. 

hicrease of population, when accompanied by im^ 
provemefU in agriculture^ manufacture, and the useful arts 
generally., has a tendency to augment botli the 

Average amount of employment; and 

Our wealth, not collectively only, but individually. 



Mr. Malthus. 

The amount of stihsistencr regTilatcs 
the amount of population. 



l^opulation lias a natural tendency to 
inci'eaae faster than subsistence. 



Mr. Gray. 

The amount of population regulates 
the amount of subsistence, in the 
Bumc way as it regulates the sup- 
ply of rlothini^ and housing^, be- 
cause with the exception of occa- 
sional famines, the quantity of 
subsistence raised depends on th# 
amount of labour bestowed on it. 

Population has a tendency to in- 
crease, but this increase carries 
in itself the power of supplying its 
wants. 



Here, also, we are desirous to introduce a refe- 
rence to the progress of improvement, since, although 
the application of labour on the part of an increasing 
•nd unimproving society, like tlie peasantry of Ire- 
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land and Brittany, augmpnt the auantity of the mere 
necessaries of lite, the hazard ot famine can be pre- 
vented only by improvement in agriculture, or in 
those arts of which the products enable a people to 
purchase subsistence from their neighbours. The 
early marriages of the Irish without tne certainty of 
wages, or a stock of implements and furniture, are 
productive of incalculable suffering. 

That the supply of food may be extended, by 
labour and capital, in the same loanner as the supply 
of manufactures and buildings, we readily admit; 
V>ut, as in the case of four-litUis of mankind, tbod 
forms by far the greatest article of charge, and is, 
consequently the most difficult of acquisition, we 
are tiilly prepared to excuse those who, in their 
writings, have overrated the labour of procuring it. 
From the uiiqualitied, and somotimes coufident tone 
of Mr. Gray, an inhabitant of Canada or the United 
Stales might tall into the grievous miscalculation, that 
to priK-ure food tor a lamily in Europe, was a task of 
no greater dithculty than in his own country, where a 
grant of land may be had on such easy terms. 

Prosjressive increase »f Population in Europe. 

The arguments in (he preceding table are of ge- 
tUTiil application, reterring to the state of makind in 
everv age and country. To gi\ v the question a more 
Hpccitic form, we t;haU nuvt introduce a lew statistical 
n'sults, and explain in what manner are effected those 
impnnements in agriculture and the useful arts, 
which we consider as conlcrring the ability to support 
ati augmented popidatiun. 

Effir-ts of Soil ami Climate, — Fei'tility of soil !« loo 
flircctjy CDiiducive to increase of nmnliers. to require 
inii-lralion; but in point of climate, we cannot avoid 
remarking that the r>upcrionly of one part of Europe 
over another, is. as far at least us rt^gardb tlie produc- 
tive poMcr oi' the Koilt much less tluut is commonly 
imafj;iiicd. The great art of the husbandman cousists 
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in adapting the object of culture to the peculiarity of 
the teuiperature. In various parts of Scotland, ac- 
counted half a century ago unfit lor wheat culture, 
the progress of improvement has led to raising that 
grain, not only in abundance, but of a quality fit for 
the London market ; while in the boasted climate of 
the south of France, the season is often too dry for 
wheat, and the frequent failure of that crop seems to 

{joint out maize as a more appropriate object of til- 
age. In regard to potatoes, the culture of which is 
80 directly connected with density of population, the 
warmest and finest climate of the Continent has no 
superiority over our own. It is thus only, when in 
extremes, as in the bleak tracts of Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway, that climate has operated materially to 
restrict produce and population: the physical supe- 
riority of the south of Europe, whatever may be its 
eventual eflect, has not, as yet, been such as to out- 
weigh the political advantages of the north. 

Efi^ect of Communication by Sea^ Rivers^ Canals^ Roads. 
—The enect of prompt communication in promoting 
•commercial intercourse is sulficiently apparent, but 
iw tendency to increase the population of towns may 
require some explanation. What, in the first place, 
are the advantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
towns over those of the country; by a collected over 
a scattered population ? They consist in a more 
ample field for sale or purchase; a better division of 
employment ; greater dispatch and finish of work- 
jnanship; — a more varied supply of occupation, so as 
to suit individuals of almost any degree of strength or 
capacity. Now these advantages, arising, in a large 
town, from concentration of numbers, may, in a great 
degree, be enjoyed by places comparatively small 
and distant from each other, when connected by 
rivers, canals, or a line of sea-coast. Such was the 
origin of the prosperity of Greece ; such, at present, 
is the cause that the maritime part of her population 
make in their contest with the Turks a figure not un- 
worthy of their ancestors. It is thus that the several 
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towni of HollHnd. Zralaiid, and Flanders. h;wc for 
t'Piituries maiiitfkinpd an active intercourse n illi each 
other: that Paris is so closely ronnccted nilh Koiien 
and Havre de GrSce; that Switzrrlaiid mainlains hy 
the Rhine an intercourse with Holland : and that in 
England, parlicniarly since the multi|^lic!itioii of ca- 
nals within Ihc last seventy years, the convcyarire of 
coal, iron. suit, and other bulky roinmoditif^ is t^o 
much facilitated. On the other hand, the want of 
snch intrrcouree is. as we shall sec presently, the 
principal cause of the backwardness of Spain. Po- 
land, the south nf Germany, and in no inronsidcm- 
ble degree, of FVance. 

/C/ferf of the Frolrstant Rrlfi^ioii. — The adoption of 
the reformed faith has been lotnid rondueivc to the 
increase, not only of individual coinlort, but of tin* 

Iiopulation of toMus in the cotmtries into which it has 
>eeii introduced. Among its oilier eilects. are a 
more general dilltision ofetluciitioii. and an exemption, 
ill the case of the labouring chi^-^es. from the los» of 
tiiae atteiKlant on the endless Imlyda^s of the catho- 
lic church. In agricullure, the o|)ernlion of these 
advantages is less app;irent. most conntries Milliring 
^iliolly. or nearly, to iheir own <'oiisiiiii|)tiaii. while 
the in-tilated position of the liushandinaii prevents, 
ilia greiit measure, the hcnelit arising IWiin competi- 
tion aiul t're(|uent pcisonnl coinmuiiication. ItuI in 
manufactures, parlicnlarly in those prepared for 
foreign sale, the case is very dillfTCi.t : the ease of 
tnuisporting them to a distant market, andofconi- 
(I iring their respective (|ii:ilily ;nid price, opens a 
wide field of competition, anil nwiinN t!i<' pn-lerence 
to superior skill and ii:genitily. Aecunliiigh, i hough 
the catholics of Kit rope are. ei.llectivel*. inueli more 
numerous tlinii the )>rolestanls. the- tiir hn-i^er slian* 
nf e\po'rled inercliaiidise proceed.-* from protestioit 
ciiuntries. the labour of the I'leining?-. tin- Kreiich, 
and the northern Italians, torming a leeMe couiiter- 
poi*^' to those of the Silesia-.-s. the ."^axons. the I'rus- 
eiaiis and above nil. of our cottnliynien. In Irel.'ind. 
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linen weaving, the only great branch of manufacture! 
is almost wholly in the hands of protestants. 

We proceed to apply this reasoning to the progress 
of population in Europe, availing ourselves of >the of- 
ficial returns which have been made in most coun^- 
tries in the course of the present age, and which sup* 
ply the ibiiowing abstract :— 

Inhibif&Dts 
per square Mil^ 

East Flanders - • - - - 554 

West Flanders . .... 420 

Holland (Province of) - . . . . 362 

Ireland •-----. 237 

' Eng^land, distinct from Wales .... 232 

Austrian Italy, viz. tlie Milanese and the Venetian States 219 
The Netherlands, viz. the Dutch and Bcl^c Provinces, col- 
lectively - - - - - - . 214 

Italy ....... 179 

France - - - ... 150 

The Austrian Dominions - - - • 112 

The Prussian dominions - - - - 100 

Denmark - - - - - 73 

Poland ...... 60 

Spain ....... 58 

Turkey in Europe (conjectural) ... 50 

Sweden (distinct from Norway and Lapland) - - 25 

Russia in Europe ..... 23 

Here are, indeed, some very remarkable dider* 
ences in population, and to trace this diversity to its 
source, is an object of no slight interest. 

Flanders possesses, in a high degree, the main 
causes of dense population, fertility of soil, and ease 
of communication, liaving on the north the sea and 
(he Scheldt, while the flatness of its surface admits 
of easy intersection by canals. Accordingly, so ear- 
ly as the 1 2th century, when productive industry was 
in its infancy in every part of Europe, except Pisa, 
Venice, Genoa, and a lew other towns of Italy, Bru- 
ges was a place of commercial eminence, a kind of 
centre for the intercourse of the northwest of Europe, 
In this it was succeeded by Antwerp and Amster- 
dam ; but though Flanders has long ceased to have 
much foreign trade, its population and manufactur- 
ing industry have not declined. The great articles 
of its produce are, corn, hemp, and flax; of its ma- 
nufactures,' linen, l^ce, leather, and, in later time% 
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<!otton. Of cities, it contains only two, Ghrnt and , 
Bruges, and their conjunct population dors not ex- 
ceed 90,000. But it abounds in town» and villages 
which are populous, though not noticed in history, 
and hardly in geography. 

Of the Dutch provinces, the moat remarkable for 
population, as for other charactcrestics, are Holland 
and Zealand. On the ground of fbrtility.lhey have little 
claim to density of numbers, the soil being, in general, 
ill adapted to tillage; but in ease of n'ater commu- 
nication, they surpass every other part of Europe. 
The mouths of the Rhine, iXlaese. and Scheldt, aflbrd 
capacious inlets for foreign commerce, while the le- 
vel surface of the territory admits of easy intersec- 
tion by canals. These provinces possessed, conse- 
uently, conaiderable population and trade before 
111' lOtli century. «hon their prosperity was confirm- 
ed by the adoption of tlie protestant religion, and by 
the establishment, after a long struggle, of an inde- 
pendent government. 

How far does fertility of soil account for the in- 
crease of population in Hiigland.^ Inferior to seve- 
ral tracts on the Continent, such as Flanders or the 
Milanese, but more fertile than the mou'itaiiis of 
•Spain or the sandy levels of the north of Germany, 
the soil of Englatid may be said to bold a medium, 
and to have a claim to rank ^\itli the average of the 
French and Austrian territory. Tins degree of fer- 
tility would have determined a population in the prc- 
henl age of pcrha)H l."H) to the w|uare mile : the ad- 
ditional number is. a< far as rof^nnl^ plu/siral rauxes. (o 
lie attributed to onr insular position, and the prodne- 
tivene<(s of our mines, particularly of coal: advarila- 
fjes wliieh lead so directly to the increase of mir ma- 
nufacturers, seamen, and traders. In ease of inland 
navigation, Kngland is second only to llie Dutch pro- 
vinces. 

hJnnd Cmintnex : J9ustria and Priusia. — From these 
examples of maritime prosperity, we pass lo inland 
countries, and begin by the dominions of Austria.. 
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which, with a slight exception, are at a distance frdin 
the sea, traversed by a few navigable rivers, and by 
hardly any canals. Though equal to France or Eng- 
land in fertility, the' communication between the dif^ 
ferent provinces is diiiicult, the progress of improve- 
ment extremely slow, manufactures backward, and 
the town population very limited. Prussia, in like 
manner, has few harbours or navigable rivers, indif- 
ferent roads, and canals that are only in their infan- 
cy : the majority of her subjects enjoy the advantage 
of the protestant religion, and of an education less 
imperfect than that of their southern neighbours ; but 
her population is thin, in consequence of a great part 
of her territory being sandy or marshy. 

A still stronger example of the disadvantage of an 
inland position is affbrcied by Poland. That coun- 
try, without possessing all the fertility vulgarly as- 
cribed to those which export corn, is not naturally 
below the average productiveness of Europe, Us 
climate, if in winter it partake of the rigour of Russia, 
is in summer favourable to corn culture, and the 
great impediment to the increase of its produce is 
not a mountainous surface^ but a cause more within 
the remedying power of industry — extensive marshes. 
Still, its town population is scanty and wretched, the 
causes of which, in a political sense, are, long con- 
tinued misgoverninent, a bigotted creed, the almost 
total neglect of education ; in a physical, the dilficulty 
of transporting commodities, the extent of sea-coast 
being small, the roads proverbially wretched, and 
the access to the interior by the Vistula, circuitous, 
and too confined for so large a tract of country. 

France. — Between these extremes, our ancient 
rival forms a medium, possessing a considerable ex- 
tent of coast, but labouring also under the disadvan- 
tage of an inland territory, square in its form, sHghtly 
penetrated by navigable rivers, having, as yet, very 
few canals, and roads good only in particular direc- 
tions. Compared to the Austrian or Prussian slates, 
France is an improved country, but the case is far 
otlierwise when put in competition with the Nether- 
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lands or England. Superior to our island in climate, 
and equal to it in Boil, she is greatlj' inferior in density 
of population, and still more in the average income 
of individuals. Of her population, two-thirds (above 
twenty millions) live in the country, and her peasant- 
ry partake, in many provinces, of the poverty of those 
of Ireland. In the size of her towns, this great king- 
dom, so long the dread of our forefathers and of Eu- 
rope, has in th'e last and present age, been altogether 
surpassed by England and Scotland ; for though our 
island boast only half her population, her distri- 
bution of it is made, in a manner, far more condu- 
cive to efficiency in a commercial and financial sense. 
This is, at once, apparent from a comparison of the 
twelve principal towns in each. 

Population Return of 1821. 



L^GLA^n akd »cot 


LJKD. 


FaA^ct:. 


l^ndon. Westminilcr, 








l^ilhvurk. and the 








.djoiDioErpamhei - 


1^25,694 


ParU - . 


■ - 7»,000 


Glaipiw, with tuburbx 


147,043 




• - 115.000 










and their suburbs 


138,^5 


Marwillcs 


- - 109.000 


Mancbettcr, intti Sal- 








forf - - . - 


133,700 




. - 02.000 


Ui^rpool - - - 


118,97J 


Itoiicn - - 


- - 86.000 


Biniiiii)!iiain, witb A»ton 


106,7« 


NantPS 


- - 77.000 


Bliitol and suburbs ■ 


S7.770 


i.ilie - ■ - 


- ■ 60,000 


LMdiandoibiirh'i - 


B3,796 


.Slr^burg - 


. - 50,000 


Plymoalh. with Dock 








and tnbarbi • - 


61.212 


Toulome - 


- - 50,000 


Norwich - - - 


60.-288 


Orleans . - 


- - 42,000 


N'c»ca*tle on Tync, 










46,948 


Meta - - - 


- - 42,000 










»«---- 


45,643 


Nimes . - - 


. 40,000 



Ireland. — In our enumeration of towns we have 
omitted thosr of Ireland, because the situation of 
that country is peculiar. Possessing, in point of navi- 
gation, maritime and inland, advantages equal to 
those of England, her towns are compnralivoty small, 
her manufaclnres considerable in one province only. 
To what, then, is owing the remarkable density of 
tier population ? To two cause.«, fertility of soil, and 
2ft 
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llie habits on the part of the peasantry, of subsisting 
ott a fi>od, the produce of wnicb, on a given spot, is 
much lai^er than that of the ^heat, the rye, or the 
oats, which, in other parts of Europe, form the basis 
of national subsistence. 

Itafy. — Few countries surpass Italy in natural advan- 
tages ; in soil, in climate, extent of sea coast, and, in 
her northern part, in the means of inland navigation. 
But a bigotted creed has confirmed the indolence 
inspired by the climate, and her unfortunate division 
into petty states, has prevented measures for the ad- 
vancement of her productive industry. Though 
more populous than France, her inhabitants have a 
smaller average income : the want of a concentrated 
government may be considered the cause of lighter 
financial burdens, but the advantage is balanced or 
more than balanced by the loss of that rank among 
the states of Europe, to which this country is entitled 
by her population and geographical position. • 

Spain has a climate on the whole, favourable, but 
in respect to territorial surface, it is, after Switzer- 
land, the most mountainous country in Europe. 
Having been all along deprived of the blessings of 
good government and enlightened religion, the physi- 
cal obstacles to communication between one district 
and another, have been very little lessened by exer- 
tion on the part of the inhabitants ; the roads are few 
and indifferent, while of canals there are hardly any. 
Her great extent of sea coast, ought, it may be 
thought, to have remedied these disadvantages, but 
the small nuniber of- navigable rivers has confined 
this benefit to the outskirts of her territory, leaving 
the interior untraversed and almost unopened. Thus, 
with the exception of Catalonia, Biscay, and part of 
Andalusia, Spain exhibits all the backwardness of a 
country deprived of water communication. Portugal 
is more favourably circumstanced ; she has two great 
inlets from the ocean, the Tagus and Douro; her 
towns are less thinly scattered, and without sur- 
|>a8sing Spain in climate or soil, she is enabled to 
pay a larger revenue in proportion to her population. 
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Russia and the north of Sweden, form an example 
of extreme thinness of population, consequent, parti}' 
on rigour of climate, partly also on difficulty of in- 
tercourse. 

Connexion between Increase of lumbers and Increase of 
Wealth. — Having thus explained the increase of popu- 
lation in Europe, we are, in the next place, to ex- 
amine the circumstances connected with the increase 
nf toeaUh. 

Our experience since the peace, unfortunate as it 
has been to particular classes of the community, has 
put beyond doubt one material point, we mean our 
power o( subsisting an increased population. The 
case of England is that of Europe at large, and even 
anti-populationista can hardly apprehend that such 
abundance is temporary, or that the civilized world 
is at all in hazard from insufficiency of subsistence. 
Equally little can they deny that increase of national 
wealth, has, for a long time, accompanied increase 
of numbers. Such has evidently been the case in 
France, in Germany, in the countries along the Bsiltic, 
and, above all, among ourselves. 

Bui while the facts are undoubted, the inference 
that the increase of wealth is closely connected with 
increase of numbers, will not be so readily granted. 
From (he adherents of Mr. Malthus, it is not to be' 
looked for, nor do wc expect it for some time from 
the majority of our public men. 

Their objections to it however will, we believe, be 
lessened by a qualification similar to what we have 
already suggested, viz. that our arguments for "an 
increase of weallli from increase of numbers are ui^ed 
only in regard to a society advancing in aknowledge 
of agriculture, manufacture, and the useful arts ge- 
nerally." 

After inserting this important condition, we may 
with confidenc<' propose some interesting questions. 
such as ^* whether, when the same portion of public 
burdens is distributed over a greater number of pei^ 
■«rtn3. the pressure on llie individual is not necessa- 
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rily lightened?" Our revenue arises chiefly from 
consumption : each individual bears his part, and the 
50,000,000/. at present paid by somewhat less than 
15,000,000 of inhabitants in Great Britain, will obvi- 
ously give a smaller average per head when they shall 
come to be shared among a population of 16,000,000. 
Our next question is, " whetner the effect of aug- 
mented numbers, in adding to the revenue, has not 
been remarkably exemplified in the present age: 
whether it had not an important share in swelling the 
product of our taxes during the war, and in prevent- 
ing their diminution since the peace .^" If these pre- 
liminary points are admitted, we may proceed to put 
the more general question, whether " w^hen a greater 
population is maintained in equal comfort on the 
same territory, the wealth and power of the. commu- 
nity are not increased .'^" This approaches so nearly 
to a self-e^ndent proposition, that we shall not hesi- 
tate to take for granted, that as to national income and 
power, no doubt can be entertained of an increase 
attendant on the increase of our numbers. It re- 
mains that we investigate its effects in another sense. 

Increase of Income to the Individual — Has an aug- 
mented population a tendency to expand or contract 
the separate earnings of its members.'^ The present 
may be termed the age of statistical returns, the first 
period in history in which the governments of the 
civilized part of the world have called periodically 
for returns of population. Il has also been an era of 
great fluctuation in the property of individuals : yet 
amidst all the complaints of losses arising at one 
time from the expenditure of war, at another from 
want of employment or superabundance of produce, 
we have nowhere seen it argued that the circum- 
stances of our population have undergone deteriora- 
tion from the increase of their numbers. Of this one 
main cause is, that the necessity of providing for a 
family is the strongest of all stimulants to the renun- 
ciation of indolent habits, to the productive employ- 
ment of time and capital. What a contrast in the re- 
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suit of the labour of the parent, who necessarilj ad* 
heres to aiiniform pursuit, and of him who, exempt from 
the calls of a fannty, is at liberty to pass bis time in 
speculation, indccit>ion, and change ! In nothing is the 
advantage of a mercantile community, Hke Knglaiidf 
Holland, or the United States of America, more con- 
spicuous over most countries of the Continent of 
Europe; where fanciful changcii and visionary pur- 
suits are so ccHnmon, and where the upper classes, 
as they are styled the nohUsse, so frequently pass 
their lives without a definite object, and seek to es- 
cape trouble by avoiding the rcspoiisibilily of a 
family. 

Let us not, however, be understood as asserting 
that the increase of our population cannot be too 
rapid, or as making light of tlie pressure on the 
parents of a numerous family; a pressure which in 
general implies the necessity of renouncing the grati- 
tications of leisure, and of almost "sacrificing enjoy- 
ment for the means of tiring." That this is applica- 
ble to the middle as well as to the lower classes, we 
are fully convincrd ; and if we do not dwell on it 
more largely, it is because we have already adverted 
to it, and our present inquiry regards the elTect of 
increasing numbers in a sense strictly statistical. 

Mr. Gray, not content with stipulating for an 
equality of circumstances to the rising generation, 
goes a step farther, it being one of the fundamental 
articles of his creed, that an increase in the numbers 
of a nation or society, tends, not only to keep up, but 
to improve the income of its members : that the 30/. 
forming the average income of individual workmen 
in one age, may, and, in fact, is likely to become 3H 
in the next; or to express it in a comprehensive 
form, that ^ the more varied the classes of a commu- 
nity, the more they conduce to the welfare of each 
other." To this interesting and important conclusion 
we are ready to assent, provid*-*] the increase of 
income be considered as dependent less on inerense 
of numbers, than on the circumstances under which 
fsee p. 210.') such increase takes pinre. 
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Hmofar exemplified in the State of Europe.-'^We pro- 
ceed to put this doctrine to the test, by a reference 
to the returns of taxation and other public burdens, 
in different countries of Europe. These, we are 
aware, do not furnish an unexceptionable criterion of 
national wealth, as the proportion of public burdens 
may differ from circumstances unconnected with the 
state of productive industry, such as the greater or less 
participation of a particular country in war, since the 
adoption of the funding system. They form, however, 
the least defective basis, the nearest approximation 
to the truth in the present imperfect state of public 
Borveys : for few countries have been the object of 
an assessment so directly calculated to convey an 
estimate of national wealth, as the property-taix of 
Ekigland or the fonder of France. 

PopuUtioo per iquBre Mile. 

Engiand distinct from Scotland and Wales 232 
En^and, Scotland, and Wales, collectively 165 

The Netherlands* - - - 214 

France .... 350 

The Austrian Empire - - 112 

The Prussian Dominions - - 100 

Denmark - - - - 73 

Spain «... 58 

Sweden - ■ - - - 25 

Russia in Europe - - - 23 

The maritime provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
are perhaps as heavily taxed as England, the charge 
of defence against the sea, added to the interest of a 
heavy debt, contracted during two centuries, render- 
ing the total assessment probably equal to our 3L 2s. 
per head. France exhibits a medium in her taxes as 
in her population : while in our case, the increase of 
taxation since 1792 has been more than double the 
increase of our population, in France the proportion 
of the former has outstripped that of the latter only 
by a fourth, or 25 per cent. Still the average pay- 
ment per head is much greater in France than in the 

* The repartition of taxes is here very unequal, the Dutch provinces, 
particularly those of Holland and Zealand, paying^ much more than 1/. 10*. 
a head, the Belpc considerably less. 
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Austrian empire, a country fully equal to France in 
fertility, but more thinly peopled, !M;cause it is devoid 
of the means of communication .aflbrdcd to France 
by a considerable extent of coast. 

The population of Denmark, though more thinly 
spread than that of Austria or Prussia, pays a larger 
average contribution, the chief cause of whieh must 
be the extent of water-communication. 

Rural popvlaiion; il.t stationari/ condition. — Of the 
poverty of rural population, examples are but too 
abundant in evcir part of Europe, with the exception 
of England and Holland : wc confine our notice, how- 
ever, to those quarters that are populous, and whidi 
ought to be comparatively exempt from poverty, did 
the same rule hold, as in the case of town populatiwi. 
That such is far from being the case is apparent from 
the following return : 



The MilaoMc and Venetian tcrrilory 21" - ■ 10 1) 
Tb«Ne^)olttan Doniiniaiii - - 154 - - 8 

What, it may be asked, are the causrs of the sta- 
tionary condition, we may almost say the hereditary 
poverty of cottagers ? Their insulated position; their 
want of ready ro-operation with their neighbours, 
for purposes of labour ; and the imperfect subdivision 
of employment oven in (heir own fhmilies. For most 
kinds of manufacturing and mechanical labour, such 
a situation itj decidedly unfavourable, since it ofler^ 
neither stimulating example, nor the menus of direct- 
ing the exertion nf others. In n f^tate of society like 
that of the Irish peasantry, the acquisition of food is 
almost the only consideration; the son subsists him- 
self and his family on th<- potatoes raised on a patch 
of land, separated from the oertipanry of his father, 
and regartis lodging, clothing, and :?till more, furniture, 
as secondary ohjerls. In such n ^ituntion. what con- 
nexion can there be lielween incrca^-e of numbers, 
and increase of individual income? Mr. Gray could 
licre trace hardly a itingle feature nf the anmiatins 
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picture he has drawn of a country with augmenting 
numbers : yet it seems to form rather a qualification 
than a contradiction of his doctrine; and to prove 
nothing at variance with his creed in regard to a 
population differently circumstanced; we mean so 
placed as to be near to, and in a state of co-operation 
with each other. 

Town PopulatiotL — What a contrast to this station- 
ary condition is exhibited by theprogress of towns, 
whether we go back to the days of antiquity, or fix 
our attention on modern history : whether we con- 
teipplate Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Syracuse, in the 
former ; or Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Bruges, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, in the latter ; or, finally, look to the 
growth of the towns of our ovm country in the present 
age. Widely difierent as is this progress, according 
to difference of situation, we can hardly trace in any 
country an example of numbers collected in one spot, 
without an acompanying increase of wealth. Even 
such a place as Dcbreczin, in Hungary, an assem- 
blage of 40,000 souls in a succession of cottages, 
aiibrds relief from the poverty that reigns throughout 
the greatest part of that backward and thinly-peo- 
pled region. 

In what consist the advantages of a concentrated 
population? In the subdivision of labour; in the 
power of making the exertions of many concur to 
one object ; in the means of giving employment, of 
some kind or other^ to persons the most different in 
education and attainments. In proportion as employ- 
ment becomes subdivided, the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual is increased, and the same labour enables him 
(o furnish commodities, superior, either in quantity 
or quality, generally in both. Besides, an assemblage 
i>f numbers is highly favourable to those discoveries 
and inventions, the effect of which, whether in agri- 
culture, manufacture, or mechanics, is to increase so 
remarkably the productive powers of a country, to 
render the articles produced so much cheaper and 
better. It admits, we believe, of no doubt that the 
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rate c^ wages in a capital, such as London or PariB, 
or in a large town, such as Manchester, Binnin^amf 
or Rouen, exceeds those of a small town in a d^«e 
greater than the difference in the expense of living. 

The resources of collected population have been 
exemplified in the Dutch provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, during two centuries, hy the payment of an 
amount of taxation almost unparalleled in the annals 
of finance. At a time when in England, the majority 
of the inhabitants lived as at present in France, 
in the open country, Holland had accumulated the 
larger part of her population in towns ; and thoa^ 
their numbers have now experienced a decrease, 
Amsterdam and the eight cities situated within a cir- 
cuit smaller than one of our middle sized counties, 
still contain a population of more than 400,000, a 
density exceeded only by London and Paris, and 
which, rapidly as the numbers of our manufacturera 
increase, will hardly be surpassed in the present age 
by the population of either our cotton, our woollen, 
or our hardware districts. 

These districts, however, and the parts of our 
island rendered populous by navigation, already coni- 
firm the result exhibited by Holland, the average 
income of individuals being considerably greater id 
these than in the less populous parts of our island. 
This was apparent from the returns made under the 
Property-tax Act In like maimer in France, the 
returns made to government under the fonder, or tax 
on the income of landlords, fanners, and house pro- 
prietors, show that the revenue not only of the public, . 
but of the individual, is smaller where the numbersare 
thinly scattered, smaller in the mountainous depart- 
ments of the south, than in the more fertile and popu- 
lous districts of the north. In Ihr main articles of 
food and fuel, the m>asantry arc ot)en better proTided 
than the lower orders in towns but in other respects, 
thi^rc are on the Continent the same reasons as in 
England for allotting the superiority in proper^ to 
the latter. It is in a large association only that 
activity and talent find an adequate field ; that the 
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eominand of capital, the co-operation of assistantSY 
oaa be turned to account : there is, hence, no com- 
parison between town and country in the proportion 
of those who from poverty attain the comfort of a 
middle station : to say nothing of those who reach a 
kidh rank in the scale of property. 

Parther, as every country raises food for the far 
greater part of its consumption, density of town- 
population implies, in general, an advanced state of 
agriculture: it is along with such density that we 
find extensive farms, a general application of ma- 
chinery, and a variety of improvements which enable 
cultivators to send to market a much larger propor- 
tion of produce than can be spared in a country like 
the centre and south of France, where all work being 
done by manual labour, the lai^er share of the pro- 
dnce is necessarily consumed by those who raise it. 
In all respects, therefore, a numerous town-population 
seems to us a proof of wealth ; an evidence of the 
tendency of individual as well as national income, to 
increase as society advances in improvement (See 
Appendix, p. [75].) 

Subsistence more easy of Acquisition as Society advances. 
«*The late wars, remarkable as they were for the 
firequent recurrence of bad seasons, exliibited no 
examples of local suffering equal to those which 
marked the latter years of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries ; the scarcities in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
William. The cause is to be sought in the general 
ease of communication arising from the improvement 
of our roads, canals, and maritime navigation ; also 
in the more ample means of purchase afforded to the 
lower orders by the diffusion of employment, chiefly 
mechanical and manufacturing, throughout almost 
every corner of the island. One part of the kingdom 
is thus enabled to come to the relief of the other, and 
prices are kept nearly on an equaUty throughout 
fo this source of relief at home, is added, particu- 
larly since the peace, a supply from abroad, arising 
from the extension of tillage over countries in a man- 
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ner unknown to our ancestors. In our chapter on 
Agriculture, (p. 150.) w« took occasion to remarit 
that that which foruierlj constituted the com conn^ 
try of Europe, meaning the countr}* producing com 
in Bufliciency for export, is comprised betweon 
the 45th and 5dth degree of latitude, and has a simi* 
laritjr of climate greater than is supposed by those 
of our countrymen who have not travelled or studied 
the temperature of the ConUnent. This remark ni- 
]ilie8 to the Netherlands, the north of France, the 
north of Germany, Denmark, and even to part 'df 
Poland, all too similar to our country in latitude end 
vicinity to the sea, to escape a participation in tbofe 
causes of deficiency, whether arising from want or 
excess of rain, which, from time to time, eflect oar 
harvests. But the extension of tillage along the shores 
of the Euxine, and the increased cultivation of tiw 
United States, afford new sourrieB of supply ; these 
countries are distant, indeed, and the amount of im- 
port from them, must, from the cost of convejance, 
necessarily be limited ; but as it will proceed from 
climates not likely to be affected by the causes which 
lead to deficient crops in the north-west of Europe, 
it will of course be available in the day of need. 

These (lidcrent inferences, whether deduced from 
historical or geographical authority, may be admitted 
by the adherents of Mr. Malthus, and when viewed 
in connexion with our present abundance of subsist- 
ence, may be allowed of a nature to relieve a fiew 
generations from the apprehension of scarcity; but 
the anti-populationists will still contend that their 
principU u correct, and that a time mut>t come when 
the world will be exposed to the misery of overpc^ 
pulation. The ai^ument is thus brought to a kind of 
nr plia ultra, but fven on this final and decisive ground 
we are not afraid to meet our antagonists. Without 
denying that there is in the womb of time, a period 
when population will attain its complement, we con- 
tend that such a period is far more distant, and the 
intermediate increase of our numbers likely to be br 
grei^r than enters into the conception of either 
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our opponents, or the public at large. Nor does it 
follow that when such a period shall arrive, it must 
be necessarily a period of misery : — but to waive all 
speculation on this mysterious point, and to confine 
ourselves to that which is of nearer interest, we shall 
briefly eive our reasons for the opinion that our pos- 
terity, for many generations at least, are likely to in- 
crease their numbers with less difficulty than has 
been experienced by us or our ancestors. 

1. Our fundamental doctrine, that increase of pro- 
duce depends less on the extent of newly-culti- 
vated soil, than on the number of hands employed on 
the old, will be found proof against the severest 
analysis. It is supported equally by the experience 
of the present age, and the general evidence of his- 
tory : it supposes besides, a proportion between de- 
maiid and supply, — that ability on the part of labour 
to obtain its reward, which corresponds so clearly 
with the benevolent ordinations of Providence. 

2. From the great diversity of soil and climate in 
the cultivated portion of the globe, scarcity is never 
general : '^ when famine was in other lands, in the land 
of B^pt there was bread." If this applied to an age 
when civilization extended over hardly ten degrees of 
latitude, how much more does it hold at present, and 
how greatly do the advantages arising from improve- 
ments perpetually in progress, increase the power of 
mankind to turn to account the bounty of nature ? 
Extended communication by water enables even di.s- 
tant countries to supply the deficiency of each other; 
while in the same territory improved methods of pre- 
serving corn, additional granaries, augmented capitaK 
all concur to enable the inhabitants to keep over the 
surplus of one year, as a provision for the possible 
failure of the next. 

3. The labour employed in raising subsistence, be- 
comes progressively more effectual, the source of a 
larger produce, as society advances. This is evinced 
in two ways ; one, the use of improved implements, 
is obvious to the common observer : the other the 
supply of the requisite produce by a smaller num- 
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ber of agriculturists compared to other classes, is 
less obvious and requires the evidence of statistical 
documents. A census of our ancestors, taken a cen> 
tury and a half ago, wou)d have given, under the head 
ofe^riculturists, above50personsinl00,insteadofthe 
33 of the present day. The majority oi our presnit 
population are thus enabled to reside in towns and 
villages, and arc rendered disposable for other pur- 
poses: the humbler orders employ themselves in 
supplying clothing or lodging; a higher class minis- 
ter to the amusements, the education, or the luxury 
of the rich ; while the highest of al) are exempt from. 
the necessity oi following any occupation whatever. 
Confining oiu* view to the topic at present under dis- 
cussion, in what light may we consider the persons 
who minister to our luxuries .■' They may be said to 
form a reserve of capital and labour applicable to 
the increase of subsistence, in a case of imperious 
necessity. 

A population return in France, or almost any part 
of the Continent, exhibits, it is true, a larger number 
of residents in country than in town, but many of the 
former are producersof other articles than food: the 
Ahx, the hemp, the madder of their fields, the wool of 
their docks, the timber of their forests, the hides of 
their cattle, are all constituents of supply or ingre- 
dients of consumption, quite distinct from the raising 
of provisiun:^. 

4. As society advances, and a part of the lower 
orders participate in the comfort of the middle 
classes, food forms prc^ressively a less considerable 
proportion of their expenditure. In a population 
like that of Ireland, the chi"t' part of Trance, and the 
poorer counties of Knglaiid. fond constitutes above 60 
percent, of the total tiunily charge; but in our more 
populous rural diistricts, in our larger villages, and in 
our towns generally, the proportion (see the Appen- 
dix, p. [I I J,) in little above bii per cent. What does 
this imply, but the enioymetit of greater comfort on 
the part of our lower onlers, the jtossmsion of a fund 
with which to purchase clothes and furniture in yean 
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of plenty, and to pay, in years of scarcity the extra 
price required for provisions ? Hence, the less severe 
pressure of high prices of food on a population, such 
as that of Holland or England, than one devoid, in a 
manner, of exchangeable commodities, such as the 
peasantry of Poland, Russia, or the inland districts of 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

Ought Government to take Measures for promotifig 
PapmUion? — ^''The maxim of the politician,'^ says 
Mr. Gray, ^ ou^ht to be to take care of population, as 
population will take care of subsistence and of every 
other species of supply.'' Though convinced that 
there is much more truth in this than in most po- 
litical apophthegms, we do not go quite so far as Mr. 
G., and have no wish to keep in the back ground the 
case of a population like that of Ireland, Bnttany, and 
Poland, in which increase of numbers is attended by a 
very slight increase of comfort to the individual, or of 
strength to the public. Nor do we assert that even 
in a country the most fortunately constituted, increase 
of population can bring with it a speedy cure to a dis- 
oraered state of productive industry, such as has ex- 
isted among us since the peace. In the case, for ex- 
ample, of agriculturists, distressed by a superabun- 
dance of home growth, little reliei* is to be anticipated 
from increase of consumers, because the producers 
can hardly fail to augment their numbers in an equal 
proportion, leaving relief to arise from the extension 
of home manufacture, the removal of hands from 
country to town, or other causes uncertain in the time 
of their occurrence, and distinct, in a great measure, 
from the general increase of our numbers. 

Next, as to men in office, on whom Mr. G. seems 
to think it incumbent to take measures, more or less 
direct, to promote population, we confine our exhor- 
tation to a passive course, satisfied if they do nothing 
to obstruct the natural increase of numbers. Let 
them carefully guard their minds against the notion 
which so naturally follows the creed of limited sub- 
sistence: \iz. that the discouragement of marriage. 
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ur the loss of lives in the field, and in unhealthy colo- 
nies, are not, in a statistifzal sense, a great misfortune, 
because they operate, forsooth, as checks to supera- 
bundant numbers. In regard to population, as to na- 
tional wealth, the plain rule is to avoid interference, 
to take no step for the purpose of givnig a new direc- 
tion to the course of events, but to remove obstacles 
wherever such have been interposed by the mistaken, 
though well intended intervention of preceding legis- 
lators. As to town population, with ail our convic- 
tion of its advantage, both to the individual and the 
community, we should infinitely regret the adoption 
of any measure to increase its relative amount Let 
the tide flow in its natural course : the duties of go- 
vernment evidently extend no farther than keeping 
open the channel. 

We shall now turn aside from general reasoning, 
and direct the attention of the reader to data of a more 
specific character, to an estimate of the population 
and resources of the difierent states of Europe : 

STATItrriCAL TABLE OF EUROPE, IN 1833. 
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These returns, both as to population and public 
burdens, are, in general, tnken from official doco- 
ments: they require, however, a few explanations, 
thus: 

Extent in mjnare Mibtt. — The amount assigned to 
England. Scotland, and Wnles, is taken from official 
rrlurns, but in reg-.ii-d to Irolatid, and moet parts of 
the Continent, the tilHtemento are, in some measure, 
corijcctui'al, and to be considered only as approxi* 
malions. 

Our Public Burdens. — The sum of 44,000,000^ an 
(he aggregate of our public burdens, may appear 
i^reatly below the mark, but is formed by two impor- 
tant deductions from our prp»riil payments; first, by 
ttikiuf; credit for a fartlicr reduction of our taxes, 
and. in the next )tlare. br making an abatement (of 
1i) piT cent.) from the iniriiericHl amount of our bur- 
dens, to bring their value on a piir with those of the 
t'ontincnt. with wliich they are here compared. 

Taratiim of /iunil Pisfrir/s. — It may be objected to 
the pn-ceding lable. itiiit an i-stiniate founded on 
taxation, does not do justice the property of a nn-iil 
pnpniatioii. wlio. in many purls of the (,'nritineiil. 
seem almost to escape the grasp of Ihc exchequer. 
This exemption, however, is ItiMJted rhielly lo excise 
tines, and is. ina gn'at measiuv, balanced byahi-avy 
land-tax. which, under difli'rent names in ditlercnl 
coiinlrii's, forms tliir basic of conliueiilal taxation. 
and is included in the column of public burdens. 

Ptifiulalmt prr Stfwirc Jitilr. — Mr. S, Gray aPsnine-., 
(Happiness of .States, p. 421.) that an individual lor 
every two acres. <»r '.\'lli persons (or a square mile, 
would be a fair eomptenieni of popidation lor the 
-oil and climate of Kurope. From this rate. Iiow- 
t;ver. we are still at a great dislanee. having at- 
tained it only in Klandeni and llollaml: in Kiigland 
and Ireland we are likely, if we prweeil as in the 
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present age, to reach it in somewhat less than twenty 
years. 

In Iceland the proportion is little more than one 

EE^rson to a squnre mile, but the lowest extreme of 
uropean population is exhibited in Lapland, where 
there is not more than one inhabitant to two or three 
square miles. 

Europe taken collectively. — Our estimate is greater in 
regard to population, and smaller in respect to public 
burdens than that which is at present current on the 
authority of German statisticians ; but the latter made 
their computation in or before the year 1817, since 
which, population has increased, and taxation has ex- 
perienced a partial reduction. 

If those of our readers who are familiar with his- 
toiy, will compare the present state of Europe in po- 
pulation and revenue, with what it was two or three 
centuries ago, they will perceive a degree of exten- 
sion that is hardly credible. How feeble do we find 
the establishments of France, even when administer- 
ed by Sully ; of England, when guided by Burleigh ; 
'rf Austria, when stimulated by the vigour of Charles 
V^ if we compare them to those of the same powers 
at the present day ! The army of Henry IV. of 
France, was, when at the highest, only 40,000 men : 
the revenue of queen Elizabeth was 600,000/.* Even 
the Spain of Philip II., aided by the mines of Ameri- 
ca, is found, when her revenue and her army are 
brought to the test of accurate computation, to have 
been on a par with only tlie second-rate powers of 
our age. 

What a striking example is here atlbrded of the 
tendency to rapid iniprovement in those communities 
which have overcome the difticulties of primitive 
ignorance, and in w hich safc^ty is afforded to persons 
and property ! More than that the inhabitants of the 
(.Continent can hardly be said to have received at the 

* Maiiier^gSupplf-rnentto the F.ii« vrlop. Kiit. iin«letthc-heJids'of Enjrlvn^? 
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hands of their respective governors, since if some so- 
vereigns have been distinguished by active measurea 
lor promoting improvement, the beneficial result of 
their labours has been balanced or more than ba- 
lanced by ambition and unnecessary warfare on the 
part of their brethren. How much more effectuallj 
would the latter have consulted, not merely the hap- 
piness of their subjects, but the increase of their po- 
litical power, had they never unsheathed the sword, 
but been content to allow individual industry to work 
its way, augmenting the number and wealth of the 
community by a silent but sure increase ! 

It would be idle to lament what cannot be recalled ; 
but in regard to the future, we may be allowed to in- 
dulge a Mpe that the sovereigns of the Continent will 
pursue a more enlightened course ! How wide a Seld 
uf improvement is open to them, if they will merely 
labour to transfer to their respective territories tne 
degree of agricultural knowledge introduced into this 
country • No Englishman who has not travelled can 
ibnn an idea of the general backwardness of the Con- 
tinent, of the poverty of the farmers, the awkwardness 
of their implements, the deficiency of their buildings. 
If we cross the narrow seas and fix our attention oA 
the districts of the Continent said to be farthest ad- 
%'anced, such as Flanders, Normandy, or the Pm/i die 
Btauce, we shall find their machinery so rude, and 
iheir work performed in so great a degree by manual 
labour, that the productive powers of tlieirsoil might 
be doubled by the mere application of the discove- 
ries and inventions that have taken place in our east- 
ern and northern counties. If wc carry our observa- 
tion farther, and calculate how much remains to be 
doiH* in the neglected plains of Himgary and Poland, 
in the half-irrigfth'd provinces of -Spain, Italy, and 
even the south of France, the inference is, thai Eu- 
rope, that boasted seat of cultivation, i^ not peopled to 
the extent of a fifth of the nunit>er« it may be render- 
ed capable of stipportinir. 
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The prospect of England. — Let us not, however, 
imagine, that the advancement of the Continent would 
have the effect of lessening the relative superiority of 
this country ; on the contrary, those advantages which 
have enahled us to take the lead — extent of water 
communication, richness of mines, command of capi- 
tal, superiority of civil institutions, formed habits of 
business, — are all calculated to confirm our pre-emi- 
nence, and even to lead us forward in a quicker ratio 
than our neighbours. To comprehend this fully, the 
reader ought lii*st to acquire the conviction, that na- 
tional improvement is likely to be progressive, and 
has at present no njore reached a limit, than it had 
thirty, hfty, or one hundred years ago. To acquiesce 
in the notion, tint the present mode of tilling the 
ground, of navigating the ocean, or performing me- 
chanical labour, is the best that can be devised, is the 
part of the indolent and unthinking : sucli is the creed 
of the spiritless Asiatic, of the unenlightened peasant, 
and the almost equally unenlightened manufacturer 
in many parts of the Continent of Europe. In this 
country, happily the discoveries that so rapidly suc- 
ceed each other, afford a proof that we have not yet 
advanced half way in the extension of our national 
resources. Of this, a more ample development shall 
be given in our concluding chapter, when we shall 
show how surprisingly we have gained on our politi- 
cal rivals, in the course of the last century, and how 
little we have at present to dread at their hands — 
considerations calculated to confirm the public, in an 
approval of the pacific system which we have now so 
fortunately adopted, and to satisfy the apprehensive 
among our countrymen, that with a steady adherence 
to such a course, the day of trial in the finances of 
England will ere long be surmounted. 




J^atioTial Reveaue and CapiltU. 

' Having appropriated several chapters lo an exaui- 
iiation of the condition of the country, under the se- 
parate heads oS Agriculture, Population, and Poor- 
rate, we are now to make an attempt of a more com- 
prehensive nature, and to bestow a chapter on our 
National Revenue and Capital generally. This will 
lead us to discuss 

The amount of our taxable income. 

The connexion between its increase and the in- 
crease of our population; and lastly, 

The Quctuations it has experienced in the thirty 
years that have elapsed since the French Revolution. 

EHtmatt, by the late Mr. Culquhoua, cfPropertit crtattd in Great BriUm 
and Irrlaiut, in the yMir 181'.'. 



AipicBlture in all its bnnobet (including; pastare,) 

Mines and loinenU, iucludiug «mI 

hlanu^tura in every branch 

Inland tiwle and baDkiiig- 

Forei|n> ecnnnerce «ud (Jiipptnc 

Co>atin(f tca4le 

Fiiheriet, cxclu^ireof the colooia] Goherin of NeiHbundlaiiJ, 

Porwfn income remitted ... 

Total 



7,0M,f)00 
9,000,000 
4,000,000 
i,000,000 
Ei,000,0U0 

:,ooo.oiN 

E,000,000 
S,000,000 



Such was the amount of the property created in 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1812; since which there 
have occurred two very material changes, — a great 
increase in the quantity, and a still greater drcrease 
in the prices. The latter, in the case of agriculture 
aiQounls to 60 per cent. ; in that of manufactures to 
10 or 50 per cent. ; but as Mr. Colquhoun's estimate 
WHS made greatly below the currency of the time. 
in. or at the nfmo<>t, 25 per cent., will form n sulfi- 
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cient deduction from its amount. To this we find an 
ample counterpoise in the increase of quantity arising 
from 

The additional produce on the part of the hands 
restored to labour by the peace ; 

The increase of our population since 1812 ; and 

The progress of improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures, by which the same number of hands 
are enabled to produce a considerably larger quan- 
tity. 

The result, therefore, is, that even at reduced 
prices, the value of the produce of the present year, 
equals or exceeds that of 1812; but as Mr. Col- 
quhoun^s calculation included, under the head of agri- 
culture, a very large sum for produce, such as oats, 
hay, grass, &c. appropriated to the food of horses and 
cattle, and as our object is to confine our table to ar- 
ticles for the consumption of man, or for the purposes 
of manufacture, we assume the total at 350,000,000/. 
That sum, then, we consider as representing the 
amount of the property annuaHy created in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; in other words, the amount of 
our annual production. 

Of this large sum, what proportion, in this land of 
taxes, can be considered as exempt from the visit of 
the assessor.'^ About 25 per cent., as appears from 
the calculations in the Appendix, leaving for our tax- 
able income, somewhat more than 260,000,000. Thus, 

Estimate of our Taxable Income in 1 823. 

(Great Britain distinct from Ireland.) 

Rent of land returned in 1814, at 43,000.000/. 

and probably amounting, after allowing fur 

all deductions, omissions, and evasions in the 

retams, to. .... £48,000,000 

Add for land brought into culture since the 

peace ..... 2,000,000 

Together 50,000,000 

Deduct for all abatements of rent since the 
peace, made, making, or which must ere 
long be made, one third, or 33 per cent. 17,000,000 

Frd^ble rental in peart* fCarried forward! 33,000,onf » 



» .♦. 
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Brought fbrward 33,0U0,00U 

I Jednet further for lemporary UuGcienckit od 
the part of farmen at thU tinic of peculi'iir 
(Mcsnire ..... 3,000,DDD 

£J«,W»,00tl 

Tilho: »mounl in l«1i (see Returns of PrOi«Tlv Tiii, 
-t.TOO.OQilf. ; at preiieni comp'iinl. after makin); an addi- 
Itnn for Ibc increiiM: of produce, and an abatemcnl for tlie 
groat fall of priced ..... 4,000,IH>0 

Fenlal of bouses, returned at nearly Ifl, 000,000'. in IXU, 
■ince which, the bouses have BUipneoted in number by 16 
per cent., and aa rents have falleu only partially, ire ccon- 
putc Ihe amount at .... . 17,000,000 

Karmin^ income, wliicb. during (he latter years of the war, 
iraa hi large u to equal the rentid of our land, but which 
h at present so greatly reduced, we estimate, with a view 
to the future, at the medium rate of fl per oent. on 
300.000,000/., the luppoMd amounted of capital inreited 
Id aiTicultnra ...... l!,00tt|0W 

Income from trade and prafeasiraia, comprisinf not only ma- 
nufacturing and mercantile pmfits, but irtcome front mine*, 
duck*, cwnk, ti^, iron-worlu ; likewise niariea, aa far 
as dorivad from the cunceras of inditiiluals; to tlie enclii- 
tioavbawerer, of all Incomes below 50f. a year. This por- 
tioD of am nationa] revenae, relDmed dnrio^ the war at 
J0,000,000/., and which, il' aufcmeutod in pnipvrlioD to the 
iiinrrase of our numbers, should at present tie 36,000,000/.. 
we compute, in comequence of th« change in the value ot' 
money. and Ihe decrease (rfbuainess, at a great reductioo.say 39,000,000 

Wages anil nil iiicuiiics bolow 60/. 2 year, coinpuluil ou a po- 
pulation, which, (exclusive of Ireland) is now nearly 
I i.OOO.noo. bat from which somewhat moie than a tbiid 1* 
Ji.iluct<td for penoiw eitbttr aliovc or below tlie staiiun oi' 
(liow receiving wages. Tliis largo dedunlioD conipriz^es 
not merely pauper*, but cotlanrer* and all olhcn whune 
mode of life is auch at to lead, m a very slight degrei;. in 
the consumplion uf taxed urticlt^. The rcsull, esliniuled 
(•n n pnpuliilion of !l.lHin.)KlO Wdrktnir at tlie reduced wapos 
of peace, bit! adding the earning* uf womcu and riiildrim to 
rh>»4- of Ihe men, it .... ■ 9a,MO,0O0 

Iniere^l of our dehl. fuiided and unfundf^i, since Ihe reduc- 
tion of ilie 6 per eents. ..... 30,O0D,OMI 

Cunjeclural amount of interest from other rnoney kecurilirs ; 
11/. mortgages, pnvaf securities generally; a]M> public 
seeuritif^. «iidi ai hank stuck. Kast India stock, foreign 
stink, in short, all Micurities distinct from tliost- of our go- 
vemmenl ....... S0,O00,(H>(r 

loroiiie of tile army, navy, civil li^t. and public officrt, after 
allowing lor Ihe late retreiichmenli, and leaving uul the 
pru|iortiofi expended in Ireland .... I .'.,000,000 

Total ofGreat Britain ..... ■.^0,000,000 
Irflund : ta«ahle inroroe computed during Itie war at 

-iJjtWiMnl. : ai present at ... . 35J)00,MKI 

(Spe Appendix p. \-,9\) 

Total ofUrealBnlain and Ireland . . «5.tieO,OUU 
iy\ which, lust to taKMtwn, bciur eKiwndcil abroul n* travel- 

V.-, „„1 i^crunK l.00n.(«> 
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Jreland.'^The total produce of laiid and labour in 
Ireland cannot, from the magnitude of the population, 
be below 70,000,000£ a year, but the cottagers are so 
numerous and their mode of living so inferior to that 
of the inhabitants of towns, that the portion of nation- 
al income expended on taxed articles can hardly, 
(particularly since the fall of rents, and the general 
decline of incomes,) exceed the 25,000,000iL which 
we have introduced into the table. 

Increase o/JSTational Income since 1792. — The last thir- 
ty years have been a period equally remarkable for 
financial as for political revolutions. Do we, it may 
be asked, possess the means of forming, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, an estimate of the increase of na- 
tional income since 1792 ? Such an estimate, whether 
in peace or war, is a matter of great difficulty^* the 
improvements in our land, our houses, our furniture ; 
the additions to our towns, our harbours, our manu- 
facturing establishments, in the present age, are ob- 
vious, and have been great beyond example ; but as 
no record can express the amount of expenditure in- 
curred, or the success, necessarily very various, of 
such investments of capital, it remains with the. in- 
quirer to seek a standard of computation. P^or this 
we are in some measure prepared by the researches 
in the preceding chapters; and by following up that 
course of reasoning we shall probably be enabled to 
reduce to a systematic form that whieli secerns at pre- 
sent involved in contradiction. The cause of the 
changes since 1792, we are disposed to se(^k in — 

Fluctuations in the activity of our productive in- 
dustry ; 

Fluctuations in the value of money : 

The increase of population. 

Of these difTerent causes the first and second have 
already been illustrated (Chap. II. and 111.) at consi- 
derable length ; and whatever maybe wanting in re- 
gard to them shall be supplied in a subsequent part 
of our volume. At present, therefore, we confii»e our 
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nttenUon to the elTect of the third cauM<-^ncreaae of 
nomberB ; — adopting the principles laid down in oar 
ch&pter on Population, and npplying, or endeavouring 
to applj them, to the circumstances of the present 
age. 

Connexion bettceen the increase ofKumhers and increase 
of JVational Income.- — Wc have already remarked that 
no adherent of Mr. Malthus, whatever might be his 
objection to increase of numbers, has alleged that our 
lower orders have made a descent in the scale of 
comfort ; nor does the surprising increase of our po- 
pulation in the preeent age appear (Chapter on Poor 
Kate, p. 191.) to have carried the iiruportion of our 
paupers to our total numbers, much bejond what it 
was a centurj* ago. Wc are far from maintaining that 
marriages in humble life are contracted with the re- 
quisite prudence, or that the part?n(s of a numerous 
Himily can avoid a long and serious struggle : our ar- 
gument merely is, that the situation of the lower clasa- 
va generally, is not altered Ibr the worse. It is the 
characteristic of a civilized and industrious society, 
like the inhabitants of Holl.ind, England, or Scotland, 
to make successive discoveries in the means both of 
augmenting produce and diminishing expense; im- 
provements by which, whether effected in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, navigation, or trade, a country ia 
enabled to support many more inhabitants in equnl 
comfort. Increase of numbers therefore is. even in 
the case of the lower orders, conducive to increase 
of taxable income ; for we have already had occa- 
>ion to show what large sums are annually brought 
into the exchequer by the duties on beer, spirits, to- 
bacco, groceries; all of which enter into the con- 
sumption of the classes in question, particularly when 
i-f'ident in town?. 

The lowest ctasx nf Poor. — How. it may be ask«d. 
-lands the question of increase <»f income, in regard 
!•> a population of such primitive habits as the cot* 
lagers of lr(>land, or the mountaineers of Scotland, ac- 
I t|at<iineil to (-online their demand-* to mere 'xilifris- 
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tence ? In such a case, an increase of numbers im- 

Elies a correspondent increase, not of taxable income, 
ut of the produce which, like potatoes or bread, 
constitutes tne mere necessaries of life ; and the re- 
sult is an addition to our population of individuals, 
who, though able to earn their subsistence, can be said 
to add to our political strength in hardly any other 
sense than as recruits for me public service, or as 
mere manual labourers, being unable to make the sa- 
crifice requisite for learning the business of an artisan. 
The connexion between increase of numbers, and 
increase of wealth, will appear more clearly, if we 
have recourse to arithmetical statement, and if we 

subject to^ an analysis the 250,000,000/. constituting 

the taxable income of the nation. This will exhibit 
the following proportions. 

Cheat Britain and Ireland. 
(Taxable Income, exclusive of the pay of the Army and Nary.) 

Aiitinii^ from wages and salaries, and of course, directly af- 
fected by increase of population .... jglOO,000,000 

From capital and labour combined, a portion of national in- 
come, which also is much increased by increase of popu- 
ktioQ 50,000,000 

From rent of land, houses, or interest of money, which are 
influeuccd, though indirectly, and in an inferior deg^c, 
by the increase of numberb ' - ... - 100,000,000 

7'otal - - 250,000,000 

That the increase of taxable income, as far as such 
arises from wages and salaries, is in correspondence 
with the increase of our numbers, requires no demon- 
stration : the same holds in regard to professional 
men, to merchants, to master manufacturers ; in short, 
in respect to every line in which income depends on 
personal exertion. Thus, land in the hands of the far- 
mer, like money in those of the merchant, is produc- 
tive in proportion to the labour which it is made to put 
in motion. So far the connexion is clear and undoubt- 
ed ; the case, it may be said, is somewhat different in 
regard to a fixed income^ whether derived from real or 
personal property ; but oven in that, the effect of in- 
creasing numbers is groat, producing, as is well 
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known, an increasing demand for both land anil mo- 
ney capital. In proof of this, wc have merely to take, 
as an example, the almost daily case of a tiunily be- 
coming numerous ; the consequent repartition of the 
paternal property, and the increase of productive 
power given to the portion that is put in a slate of 
activity. 

Fluetuatiom ofheome since 1792. — ^These arguments 
will readily be accounted applicable in a general 
Hcnse, and for ordinary times ; but what shall fiimiBh 
:i rule for computing national income in so Huctuating 
n period as that through which we have passed since 
1792? The question is certainly very complicated, 
and seems atfinit to admit of noclcarsolution: for while 
a calculator, in forming an estimate twelve or fifteen 
years ago, could hardly have failed to pronounce the 
war highly favourable to the increase of our wealth 
(our debt forming apparently no counterpoise to the 
increase of our resources), a statement prepared t§ince 
our years of distress would convey a very difTerent 
result. In France, the revolution has been styled, 
the " queen of all carllily rei'crses ;" but we might 
almost hazard an opinion that the effect of that con- 
vulsion, viewed in regard to change of property and 
in all the extent of its duration (now above thirty 
years), has hcen as great in ilm country as in that 
which gave it birth. Among our neighbours, the 
change was more sudden, directed more against a 
paKicular clas-i, and bringing with it, too often, the 
melancholy consequence of loss of life-; but with us 
it has been more comprehensive, for the alteration 
in the value of money has come home to every class 
and condition. If in France, government annuitants 
-iutlered durini; the war a much greater reduction 
ihiin here, there is no eoniparieon between the two 
countries in the extent of iiuctuation in the circum- 
stances of a fur more numerous class — th«; farmer*. 
Their prosperity during the war and their decline 
lince the peace, have both been much more in ei- 
Tremes among un. than on the Continent. 
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An Elstimaie of them attempted. — ^Amidst all these 
changes in individual property, is it practicable to 
dbcover any rules of general application, any ilaia 
on which to found a comparison of the circumstances 
of the public of the present day with those of the 
public of 1 806 or 1792 ? This task may, perhaps, be 
found less difficult than it appears. In a community 
so great and so varied as the population of these king- 
doms, the ease of one part is often contemporary witn 
the embarrassment of another; and there prevails, 
in the general result, a tendency to a balance, an ap- 
proach to uniformity which would hardly be credited 
by those who, in drawing their inferences, allow them- 
selves to be forcibly struck by the fluctuation of par- 
ticular classes. It was thus that our revenue stood its 
ground during all the trials of the war and the no less 
trying interval that has followed: it is thus, also, 
that the amount of 6ur exports and imports has con- 
tinued to bear a proportion to two regulating circum- 
stances (the value of money and the increase of our 
population), amid all the anomalies, introduced by 
restrictions, prohibitions, licences : it is thus that at 
present, the distress of the producer of com, is ac- 
companied by a temporary advantage to the con- 
sumer. The political arithmetician is, therefore, in 
some measure, justified in forming a conclusion, 
which, without this collateral support, might appear 
vague and untenable; viz. ^••That though the cir- 
cumstances of individuals, separately, are so much 
altered since 1792, those of any given number, 
whether 100, 1000, or 10,000, are more nearly on a 
par than is generally supposed." 

This reasoning is calculated to lead to the infer- 
ence, that our national income, Tat least that of 
Great Britain distinct from Ireland), has increased 
since 1792 in the ratio of the increase of our popula- 
tion. We have, however, no wish to press this point, 
it being'of little consequence to our argument, whe- 
ther the proportion of the one, has been greater or 
less than that of the other. It is enough that we ob- 
tain assent to one leading consideration, viz. that the 
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sarpriBiiig addition to our numbers since 1792 (50 
per cent.) is, as far as can be ascertained, unaccom- 
panied by any general deterioration of private cir- 
cDmstances. The changes in such circumstances 
have been almost infinite, but there seems no reason 
to imagine that the number of families or individu- 
als, who have experienced a decline, exceeds that of 
those who have improved their circumstances. 

But are we, it may be said, authorized to assume an 
equality in the individual income of this country be- 
tween 1792, a season of tranquillity, and the pre- 
sent, which is one of general embarrassment ? To 
this ai^ument, unluckily of great weight, we oppose 
one of equal, or almost equal power ; viz. the great 
comparative increase of our town population, the 
extent of which, lu income increases so mum more in ttnun 
than in the country (Chapter on Population, p. 225.) 
would have justified us, had our present circum- 
stances been as tranquil and secure as in 1792, in as- 
suming an increase of national property considerably 
beyond that of the 50 per cent, indicated by our 
numbers. 

Without, therefore, affecting precision in a calcula- 
tion where it is evidently unaltauiablc, we shall adopt 
the increase of our numbers, as an approximation to a 
basis forcalculatiug the increase of ournational reve- 
nue. Proceeding on this ground, we nhall exhibit in 
the tabular form, the augmentation that has taken 
place since 1792, premising that our chief materials 
are the population and property-tax returns, and that 
for (he period of war, wo make a considerable addi- 
tion on tho score of extra wages and profits. 






^tXf Naikmal Rnemu ; 

Cim j $ eimml Amimnt (f oiNr^0imnal Re v mut mr '^^ 

PtrM»^fr€m 1792 to 1822. 

Ortai BrUain diUifUifiom Monej of Totals, also in 

Inland. - 1792. Mooej of 1793. 

In 179X9 oar taxable inoouie appeanto hare 
beoo at stated in p. 54. about £]2S,OOQ|000 

In 1906 : increase calculated in the raUo of 
tiM increase of our popohition, Ittperjccnt 
in 14 yean .... 22,S00,000 



Together .... 147,500,000 
Probable addition from the higher wages and 
higher profits of a state of war - 22,500,000 

Total oftaxable income in 1800 17O»O00,00O 

In 18>3 or 1814 : Increase of national in- 

dome since 1806, calculated in the ratio of 

the increase of population, 11 per cent. ; 

thas>- 
Natiooal income in 1806, as above 147,500,000 



Add 11 percent .... 16,500,000 

Together 164,000/NK> 

Probable addition from the higher wages and 
higher profits of a state of war - - 24,000,000 

Total of taxable iocomo in 1813 or 1814 - 188,000,000 

Great-Britain and Ireland. 

1823. Incruaw of taxable income iu the 

ratio of tho population, 15 per cent. &iace 

1814; thm:— 
Amountin18!4 .... 164,000,000 
Add 15 per cent. .... 24,000,000 
Add farther the taxable income of Ireland, 

25,000,000/. equal in money of 1792 to - 21 ,000,000 

Total of our taxable income in 1823, (in 
money of 1792) .... 200,000,000 

These results, which, M-e repeat, are only approxi- 
mations, convey a clear idea of the etiect of increasing 
population on national income. The next point is^ 
the difference of numerical amount prodncea by the 
rise or fall in the valuta of moin^v. 



••■^ 




its hereaae ainee 1792. 



1*93 : Taxable income as per prGcciliiig ta- 



Me 



IB05: Do. pcrdo. • ■ ■ • 

.Utcr the general rise or priciu Ihat took [ilace 

between 179.! nnJ ICOG, )70,000,000f. iii 

ini)ne]r of 1792, was in the transactions of 

1808, equivalent to - - - 

Knd an aetaal ratuni afournatioiud revenue 

or taxable income in thecutrencjaf 1806, 

woulil probably have givea a Eum of 

3-20,000.000'. 

IGlJurlUl'l: Taxable incmnc as io last pa^ 

The rise of prices, in all 60 per cenL lince 

1793, rendered this Bum equal in all mmiey 

>« ia 1812 and 1 1114, to nearif 



Ortat Britain and trtland. 
I R23. Taxable itKonio, m in lait p«j^ - ' 
The calculation in r^sidto the value of mo- 
ney h navr roi-erwi), pricct having fallen, 
ur, in other wordi, (Doney having risen in 
Talur bclH-ccn 11(14 and iSi3, neariy 30 
per cent, ■'-litl it is about ^n per cent, 
lower than in 170^, bo that the last men- 
tiuned rain :JO9,O00.0OOJ. (money of 1793), 
it equal in the curreney uf tn^'!, to about 
A sum not matcnutly ilitfercnt from the 
atnuunt of the (nbic of taxable' income 
•rontamcd iu p. S39. 



Our next object is to introduce our burdens int« 
this comparative tabic, and to calculate their proper- 
tion at different periods to our revenue. 

f'latement of our Public Burdens and J^aiionat Revenue, cal- 
culated for diatinet periodt. The Public Burdens include 
Tazesi, {before deducting the trpensc of collection), Poor- 
rate, and Tithe. 

Great Urit^n distinct frotn IrtUnd. 



Inc 



1792. £22,000,000 £125,000,000 nearly 18 to 100 

i8oe. 00,000,000 220,000,000 27 10 100 

1H14. ^0,000,000 300,000,OO0l 27 to 100 

Great Briram anJ [nlanil. (tee .'Ippfndir. p. (8SJ.) 
Ifi2.1. I O4,000,000| 2GO,(Mj0.000| 25 to IOC 
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That we may divest this statement of the intrica* 
cies attendant on the difference in the value of monej 
at different periods, we subjoin a table, in which the 
9USDB on both sides are reduced to a common stand* 
ard, viz. the money of 1792. 



Great Britain distinct from Ireland. 



Years. 



Public Bur- 
dens, in Money 
of 1792. 



1792 
1806 
1814 



Our National Re- 
venue or Taxable 
Income in Money 
of 1792. 



£22,000,000 



46,000,000 
60,000,000 



£125,000,000 



Proportion of Burden^; 
to Revenue. 



neai'Iy 18 to 100 
27 to 100 
27 to 100 



170,000,000 
188,000,000 

Great Britain and Ireland, (see Appendix, p. [85.]). 
1823 I 50,000,0001 200,000,000| 25 to 100 



The reduction to a common standard is useful in 
several respects, particularly in correcting the exag-- 
gerated estimate, which, during the war, we were 
accustomed to make of both our burdens and our re- 



sources. 



France; her JWuional Income. — ^We conclude our 
chapter by a brief parallel between this country and 
her most powerful neighbour. The national income, 
by which wo mean the a2;gregate of individual income, 
is, in one sense, somewhat greater in France than in 
tliis country ; but in regard to the portion of it that 
is taxable, the advantage will be found on our side, 
in consequence, chielly, of our greater town popula- 
tion; thus. 




FaraUelmA Vrwwt, 



Ctmfarativ 



Sketch o/yatitmal Income, expended o» 
taxed Artidet. 







R.«=., afe. 






•difini to the 
actuaf raceipu 




Gnat Britain 




■ud 


fOptrecnLfoiUi. 




Irelind. 


gieaur f olu* of 
moDcj. 




£. 


£■ 


Rent oTIand and nunicr<i profit at 






peace pricei - 


50,000,000 


00,000,000 


Titbe .... 


6,0110,000 




Renlofboum - 


18,000,000 


1B,000/)00 


Income >n<iiif fram conmeree. 






inuiufacturoa, and profawioni. 






a« far u lucb an of so;. ■»! up- 












dock<,c.nJi,faiD., Ac 


34,000,000 


IBfiOofiW 


Brotll iDcomet, (beloir GO/.) ud 












•ume taxed articlM, at beer. 






tea. .DRW. tobacco, ia Enj- 






land; or wiDC cider, tefaacco. 






iQgw, coffee, io Franc* 
Together 


100,000.000 


110,000,000 


197,000,000 


aw,ooo,ooo 


Such t* the UDOuot oT income 






■nuns fmni the land and hboor 






of eitl^r country. To tbii we 






Doir make an addition of great im- 






poTtaoce ai a wnrce of taxation, 






irbaterer may be tboDKbl of it as 






a cowtiiuenl of national wealtb. 






[ncome from mODCf in thepnblio 






nutdt, or lentca privataMcnn- 






ritiei .... 


50,000,000 


£5,000,000 








tinct from tbe intercit of tbe 






public debt 1 ris. tbe par of 






the annr, the narr, tbe public 






oficei. tbe cirU b*t. tbe niii- 












ine for the late reductioiu 
Total taxable income* 


16,000,000 


16,000.000 


305,000,000 


950,000,000 



* Any discrepaociei brttreen tbii cohimn and that in page X48,»riae Ann 
■tte latter exhibiting tba returm of Great Btitain diitioct frcMS Ireland. 

fFages. — ^To put tlie two countries so nearlj on a 

PIT ill regard to wages, maj seem hardly fair towards 
ranee, superior as that country is in popubUioii, 
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and reduced as wages in some measure have been, and 
kve likely to be among us. But in a calculation of 
national revenue, the magnitude of the population of 
France ought, in a great measure, to be kept in the 
back ground, many millions being cottagers, who, as 
in Ireland, do little more than maintain themselves on 
their petty occupancies, consuming few articles pro- 
ductive to the exchequer, and adding little to the na- 
iional strength, otherwise than by recruits for the 
military service. Wages are highest among a town 
population, in which England takes greatly ue lead. 
Add to this, that in all Catholic countries there is 
a considerable loss of wages from holidays. 

Rent of Houses.^--ln this respect, France was for- 
merly entitled to rank before us; but homes in a 
rural district yield very little rent : and while French 
towns are comparatively stationary, ours have been 
and continue in a state of rapid increase. 

Comparative Prospects of England and /^roitce— This 
interesting question shall be aiscussed at considera- 
ble length in our chapter on Finance. 
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Effect of the late Wart on Property, individual 
and national. 

The researches we have already had occasion to 
make in regard to our agriculture and national reve- 
iiue, prepare us, in a considerable degree," for the 
farther and more comprehensive inquirj* to which 
this chapter is appropriated, hi the investigations 
connected with it, we shall stiidiouslj avoid discussing 
the policy orimpolicr of our great contest ; the prac- 
ticability of avoiding it in the outset, or of terminating 
it in an earlier stage. We filinll avoid, in like man- 
ner, any parallel between the inngiiitudcof our sacri- 
fices on (he one hand, and tlic benefit resulting on the 
other from restoring the equilibrium of the Continent. 
Nothing, indeed. Mould be more hopeless than an 
attempt to produce any thing like uniformity of 
opinion on such a subject. The oppositionist, in his 
review of the events of the hist thirty yeaif, takes 
Httle arcounlof the danger that arose afler IT^r^from 
th? aggrandizing spirit of the French government; 
nor, while urging, and urging justly, the insignificance 
to us of most causes of continental quarrel, dors he 
makf* due atlonnnce for the importanre of the Neth- 
erliindij, and the alarming addition which their pos* 
session made to the power of France. The ministe- 
riiihst, on the other hand, is equally confident and 
indiscriminatiiig, making no admission of (he oeea- 
sioiis on which (as in 170:J hikI 1807) our govern- 
ment acted an aggressive part, and jnstilying the nl- 
laek on Copenhngen as lie wouhl the deiencv of 
Spain. From the delusion (hat the war was n source 
of permanent wenllh. we now ))egin (<> he awakened ; 
hilt, in oilier resjiccts. we are yet far distant from the 
lime M'hen the public •hall he enabled to view the 
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transactions of this eventful age with the calmness of 
historical inquiry. It will be for a succeeding gene- 
ration to appreciate, on the one hand, the terment 
St>duced by the French Revolution ; on the other, 
e course bj which our political guides, had they 
been aware of the little dependence to be placed on 
foreign allies, and of the aid to be derived for the 
maintenance of order from the upper and middle 
classes at home, might have endeavoured to conduct 
our affairs during the period of alarm. The hazard- 
ous alternative of an appeal to arms would probably 
have beca avoided, had our councils been guided by 
a Burleigh or a Walpole ; or had he who was placed 
at our helm in those critical times, been of an age to 
derive from personal reflection and ez]>erience that 
knowledge in which he was necessarily deficient, 
and the want of which was so feebly supplied by tlie 
coadjutors with whom our system of parliamentary 
influence obliges a minister to become connected. 

Pditical Economists. — ^The discrepancy that pre- 
vails among politicians is equally remarkable among 
political economists. To tlie follower of Smith 
and Say, all Mar seems impolitic and unnecessary : 
in his eyes, the whole of military array, the training, 
equipping, and maintaining of fleets and armies, is an 
absolute sacrifice, the loss of the labour of the most 
valuable part of our population. It is with great 
difficulty that he can be brought to allow that war 
brings with it even a temporary aliment to its con- 
suming powers. Mr. Say, the political economist of 
France, after visiting this country, in the first year of 
peace, published the following remarks : 

^ Ministers and public men in England are as yet, 
(he wrote with reference to our ministry of 1807), Isir 
from having a just sense of the folly and ruinous ten- 
dency of war: their progress has not kept pace with 
the progress of the nation. The misfortunes of Eng- 
land take their rise in the higher regions, like the 
hail and the tempeet, her blessings spring from be- 
neath, like the fniits of an inexhaustible soil. The 
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taxes hare not only doubled, but tripled since 1792; 
and still the war expenditure greatly exceeded their 
amount. The consequence is, an enormous enhance- 
ment of prices ; mercantile men are obliged to do 
business on very slender profits, and ^vhat is still 
worse, many of the manufactured articles are sadly 
fallen from their former reputation. Mv French 
readers/^ he adds, ^ will be surprised to find in my 
pages an opinion so much at variance M'ith the cur- 
rent notion that England is the land for the easy and 
rapid attainment of fortune ; but the reality is widelj 
different from the appearance.^' 

A very different picture of the effect of war is 
given by Mr. S. Gray, to whom we have so fre- . 
quently referred in our chapter on population, and 
who came several years ago before the public, as the 
author of a system bearing the emphatic name of 
*' productive." The pages \i\ which that doctrine is 
recommended to the world, contain a number of ar» 
guments on the connexion between government ex- 
penditure, and the increase of individual income, 
taxes being considered by Mr. Gray in the light of 
useful stimulants to our national industry. He has 
the merit of detecting several imperfections in Dr. 
Smith*s definition of productive and unproductive 
labour; but in reasoning on our war expenditure, he 
rvidently fails to distinguish between a temporary 
and a lasting excitement, and assumes, from the cir- 
culation of money raised by loans and taxes, as much 
advantage as if war prices were necessarily permar 
nent, and as if, on concluding peace, we could con- 
sider ourselves exempt from the frightful reaction ex- 
perienced during the last nine years. 

'^Fo these opposite authorities, vnaXi tending in some 
degree to an extreme, we add the observations of a 
third writer. 

** Notwith^tandinsf the in u neiwc rapfrnditiirr of the Kiif;li*>h trovrmmi'iit 
•liiriiii^ the bte w:irs, there cmn he hi tic doubt but thai llie iiirn-jHed pn>- 
iliictuMi un the p^ul of the people has more tluui c-uiii|N-iti«;iti^l fur it. The 
II itionnl c:i|iita1 ha^ not merely ht^tii iiiiitn|ininxl, it li:i*i Inh'Ii enratU in- 
cre.is(tl ; and tlic annual rrvennr i>f the pe«»pk% rrrii aner the payment of 
fhfir tuxe«, i«t prolaUy greater at the pretest tiinr tbuo at any ionner p«- 
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riod of our history. For tho proof of this, we miglit refer to the increase 
of popnlatioa,— to the extensioii of a^culture,— to the increase of shippin^^ 
ana manufactures,— to the building of docks, — ^to the opening of numerous 
canals,— as well as to many other eapensire undertakings ; — all denoting 
an increase both of capital and of annual production." [Ricardo on PoHU^ 
cai jEconomi/, second Edition^ p. 170.) 

This passage presents, perhaps, too favourable a 
view of our situation ; and ought, before we can re- 
ceive it as a true picture, to be accompanied by tw^o 
admissions. First, that though our national income 
has increased, our burdens have augmented in a still 
greater ratio ; and, secondly, that in any estimate of 
our wealth expressed in money in the present day, a 
considerable deduction is to be made from an esti- 
mate in 1792, on account of the inferior value of mo- 
ney. It is fair, however, to add, that this passage was 
written at a time (1816) when the fall of prices was 
only beginninj?, and when we arc unable to calculate 
the extent of fluctuation and loss arising from the 
war. Since then, seven eventful years have elapsed, 
and have disclosed a succession of circumstances 
beyond the reach of foresight, but replete with in- 
struction when examined in the order of their occur- 
rence. With this advantage, we now follow up the 
inquiry, and instead of reasoning in general termS| 
like the writers we have quoted, we shall endeavour 
to build on a secure foundation, and proceed as in 
our preceding chapters, by a series of calculations 
and specific results. Our arrangement shall be as 
follows : 

Losses incurred during the prosecution of the war. 

Losses attendant on the transition from war to 
peace. 

Comparative amount of our national income in 
war and peace. 

Have our public men understood our financial 
situation } 

Losses to our Productive InJust}y on a Trcamtion from 

Peace to War. — These losses, unknown in a great 

measure to the younger part of the present genera- 

. tion, will long live in the recollection of those who 
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are of an age to remember the bankruptcies of 1793. 
These pervaded equally our commercial, manu&o 
turiiie, and agricultural interests, and affected almost 
all M^ose undertakings were not supported hy sub- 
Btantial capital. To what was a pressure so general 
to be ascribed ? To the sudden and extensive 
change that took place ; to a demand on the part 
of government for men and raonej ; and to the conse- 

auent necessity of abandoning various undertakings, 
le profit of which, almost always less than is vul- 
garly imagined, could be made to answer only by the 
aid of a low rate of interest and moderate price of 
labour. In those days, as at present, our country- 
men were speculative, eager to embark on new en- 
terprises, and apt to trust to prospective advantages 
for those means of providing for paymentB which 
their limited capital did not afford. This sanguine 
disposition may be tenned the great feature that 
disliiu;uishes our countrymen and the North Ameri- 
cans &om the traders and agriculturists of the con^ 
nent of Europe, among whom the same occupation 
is so often followed ^om father to son, with little 
idea of change or attempt at extension. But our 
spirit of enterprise, liowcver favourable to diacoveiy 
and improvement, is necessarily attended by a revo- 
lution in the circumstances of individuals on the oc- 
currence of any political change. The blow first 
strikes establishments of the most adventurous cha- 
racter, and goes on to involve others injured by the 
failure of the first, and possessing, like tbein, few re- 
sources against an unforeseen demand. Embarrass- 
ments of tliis description were felt chieffy in the first 
and second years of the war, during the intcn'al that 
unavoidably elapsed before the capital and labour 
disturbed in their employment by the war, could re- 
ceive a new direction, and be invested anew in o 
productive form. 

From this almost forgotten theme, we proceed to a 
part of the subject much more fiuniliar to the majori- 
ty of our readers: to au 
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Eiiimate of the Burden ariiing from Oonemmeni Expenditure 

dwring the War. 

Intwaitof tbe debt contncted dnriiig the wv, ifter aOoiriiif 
iir die redoctioii of the 5 per cents. .... £22^000,000 

The ennual euMmnt of half-pay and penuons in the anny, na- 
vy, and ciril lernce, anting from the war, is at pment 
(1823), aboot 4,500,000/. : bat consktinir <^loK»t all <tf life 
M*m!H»— > may be computed equal to a peimanent bmden 
of 2,000,006 

Eadunre of this, the expense of oar army and nary is rtarf 
freatly augmented since 1792, partly from the extension of 
mir §anagn possessions, partly from causes unconnected 
with the war, such as the increase of our population, and 
the necessity of enforcing the collection of the revenue in 
Iralmd. As yet the cha^ of our army and navy (distinct 
fimm half-pay and pensione) exceeds that of 1792 by 
6,000,000/., but from die prospect of continued peace, and 
the foaeral fiJl of prices, we may anticipate a farther even- 
frndradnction of 1,000,0001. Of the rsmaining 5,000,0001. 
we jmt to the aocoont of the war, somewhat more than 
faaM;iris. 3,000,000 

AdA^ for iocreaae of the civil list, salaries, pensions in coaie 
qoenoeofthe war and ofthe rise caused by it in prices 2,000,000 

Otibcr war chaiges not enumerated • « . . . 1,000,000 

Total £30,000,000 



Such is the amount of burden arising from our war 
expenditure ; happily, however, there are alleviating 
considerations. 

Deductions from our cpparent Burdens. 

TcLxation of other Countries. — It is in some respects a 
matter of little difficulty to understand the financial 
relief which we have in prospect ; such, for example, 
as the decrease in our half-pay and pensions, either by 
the occurrence of deaths, or a transfer for long an- 
nuities ; but the case may not be quite so clear in re* 
gard to a deduction of another kind, we mean that 
which arises from a ^^ community of the pressure of 
taxation on the civilized world at large.^' Yet, how- 
ever real our losses from the war, however inferior 
our national wealth to what it would have been, had 
peace been uninterrupted, we cannot be said to have 
mcurred absolute injury, or to labour under any per- 
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manent disadvantage, in as far as similar hurdeta hare 
been imposed on Uiose who are our competitors in 
llie career of productive industry. This, we say, 
though perfectly aware of the folly of the doctrine 
that one nation gains by impoverishing another. Our 
argument, when attentively examined, will be found 
to rest on a very difltTcnt basiti : war, at all times a 
losing game, would be doubly so, were our opponents 
to escape a participation in the pecuniary pressure: 
(►ur productive labourers would soon emigrate, and 
pursue their industry in untaxed countries. To bring 
our argument to a point: if in England the late wars 
have increased the proportion of burden to income 
by twelve per cent^ and if in France, Germany, or 
(lie Netherlands, the comparative increase be five or 
six per cent., our loss, serious as it is, can hardly be 
considered as exceeding the difference; we mean 
that in whatever regards the hazard of rivalship, or 
tbo injury from foreign competition, our disadvantage 
id limited to the extra six or seven per cent. 

Our War Taxes. — Ournext modihcationof ourloss- 
e-i is also of a very extensive character, though it does 
not happen to form a deduction from (he preceding 
table. It comprises no less than the lartrer portion of 
Ihr. sum rfiisedbi/ war taxes, which, tboiigli (see Chapter 
il. p. 44.) of very great amount, we are disposed to 
con«>ider as defrayed out of llie extra profits of a state 
i>f war; so largely were the gains of the public, whe- 
ther in the shape of interest, salary, wages, or profit of 
niock. increased by the circulation of the money raised 
by our loans. In making this great allowance, we 
are perfectly aware that in many cases, particularly 
after our unfortunate Orders in Coinicil, our mer- 
eliants and manufacturers paid (heir taxes, as our 
farmers at present nay their rent, not from income 
but from capital. We are aware, also, that the re- 
kourreswliieli supplied our war taxes were, in a great 
nieannre, temporary, and of a nature to disappear 
with the stimulus that excited them : but our estimate 
i-i confined to the years of war ; and we arc probnblv 
33 
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jastified, on considering all circumstances, in making 
the preceding deduction, important as it is. 

Public Works, such as Canals^ Roads, and Bridges.- 
These, however commendable in the intention, are 
expedient as undertakings only when the returns are 
such as to afford a fair interest for the capital invest- 
ed. From the high price of labour and materials in 
the latter part of the war, most speculations of the 
kind, such for example as the new bridges of the me- 
tropolis, were attended with a far greater chaise than 
if they had been postponed and executed in peace. 
The same holds in regard to our agriculture, in which 
a large share of the outlay was incurred on the as- 
sumption of high prices. Even in the case of our 
maimfacturing machinery, a part erected when labour 
was high, is no longer -necessary or profitable, now 
that labour is reduced. Still, a great part of such 
loss is merely in appearance, and resolves itself into ^ 
the diflerent value of money : the canal share, which, 
in 1 813, cost 100/., may be said to indemnify its owner, 
if it at present fetches IHL, because that sum is at 
present equal in the power of purchase to the IIX)/. 
of 1813. Such investments of property involve an 
absolute loss only, in as far as they fall below that 
proportion, a case at present unfortunately too fre- 
quent. 

Tithe. — This portion of our burdens is diflerent, in 
several respects, iVom general taxation. Its amount, 
as express(*d in money, increased surprisingly during 
the war, in consequence of two causes, — the enhance- 
ment of produce, and the extended cultivation atten- 
dant on the increase of our numbers. How far did 
the payment of this increased amount prove of detri- 
ment to our resources ? It was defrayed by that por- 
tion of tiie coinnninity« who, so long as the war lasted, 
were mont able to defray their burdens. Ou the pub- 
lie at largtN its pressure was not apparent ; in an mdi- 
rf*et sense, however, that pressure was great, for tithe 
o/ieratetl as an lAstacle to cultivation, and greatly restrict- 
ed (lie amount of our produce, at a time when it 
HunM liave been most desirable to increase it. 
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Poor Rate. — In (his respect, the estimate of burden 
during the Into wars is suWct to considerable quali- 
5calion. The increase of the rate having been as 
great in agricultural as in manufacturing districts, al- 
though in tlie former, work was, all along, abundant* 
the inference is, that the ri»e wnH, in a great measure, 
nominal, and M'ould otherwise have been paid in the 
shape of wages. Add to this the decrease of rates in 
the last and present year, with llie probability of a 
progressive diminution, and we sh^l find that the 
portion of burden attributable to the war is by no 
means so great as migtit be inferred from the numeri- 
cal statements of the poor-rate. 

The /^iitionai Debl. — AUerall these allowances, it 
may be incumbent on us to aitsner the question, 
whether we ** consider our national debt as forming an 
arlual loss an absolute addition to our public bur- 
dens ?" This question, idle in the view of the atten- 
tive inquirer, is by no means superfluous in r^ard 
to the cursory observer, to those who imagine our 
debt a properly which, without the war, would have 
had no existence, a responsibility of little importance 
berauuc due among ourselves. All such notions we 
entreat our readers to dismiss from their minds, and 
to consider our debt as not less real for being due to 
our countrymen. It is the record of money expend- 
ed, gone for ever; and involving, as &r as our bur- 
dens exceed those of other countries, a series of dis- 
advantages. Had we had no war, the capital and 
labour that has led to the formation of our debt would 
not have been unemployed ; it would have been put in 
activity hy other causes, and received its increase in 
a different form. The product, we allow, would, pro- 
bably, have l>ccn smaller, because tlie raiio of in- 
crease, whether from interest, profit or stock, or per- 
sonal exertion, would, in a state of continued peace, 
hive liecn much less considerable. 

Efrcl of the War on the HabiU of liulimdmU. — The 
lncreas<^ of wealth arising from the war was mufJi 
more nn increase of income than of property. In the 
hitler sense the war was beneficial lo those only who 
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had fonned their habits in a season of tranquil occu- 
pation, of moderate profit, and who, from their expe- 
rience and time of hfe, were capable of reaping the 
new harvest without abusing it. The case was very 
different with those who, entering on business during 
the war, took for granted that circumstances would 
continue as they found them, and made no provision 
for a reverse. The characteristics of this youthful 
generation may be said to have been a general con- 
fidence, a habit of early expense, a repugnance to the 
cautious perseverance of former days. Tlie extent 
of evil arising from such a source can be computed 
by those only whose observation has embraced a 
wide range, who have marked throughout the pre- 
sent age the frecjuent substitution of adventure for 
industry, and the reiterated loss of capital when in- 
trusted to the young and inexperienced. 

Losses on the Tratisition from War to Peace. 

No period of our history affords an example of a 
change so sudden and so extensive as that which took 
place in the state of our productive industry after the 
peace of 1814. For the relinquishment of foreign 
colonies, and for an active rivalship in manufacture, 
on the part of the continent of Europe, the public 
were prepared ; but they had, in a manner, lost sight 
of the great difference between government expen- 
diture in peace and war ; and the few who took this 
difference into account, imagined that the diminution 
of demand at home would be balanced by our exports 
to newly opened markets in America and Asia. These 
persons were by no means aware either of the mag- 
nitude of our circulation at home arising from war ex- 
penditure, or of the substantial difference between an 
assured payment in England, and the hazard atten- 
dant on transactions with distant countries. Many 
anticipated a partial reduction of wages, but not a 
general want of work; a diminution of mercantile 
and manufacturing profit to a certain extent, but in 
no degree proportioned to that whicli took place. 
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Vet the years of peace have been marked by no ca- 
lamity of a general nature ; by no such bankruptcy 
as the South Sea or Mississippi Bcbeme ; by no terri- 
torial cessiona, like the reliuquiBhrnent, at the peace 
of 1783, of our North American provinces; by noio* 
surrection in our colonies ; no successful rivalship on 
the part of couipetitora either in manufacture or navi- 
gation. 

Jila^iitudc of the Change. — What, then, were the 
causett of our great and unexpected embarrassments? 
\ot a reduction of our means considered physically 
or intrinsically, but a general change in the mode of 
rendering them productive; a sudden removal of the 
stimulus arising from the war. In no former contest 
had our military establishments been carried to such 
a height : the number of our militiamen, soldiers, and 
t^ailors, di»chai^cd, amounted to between two and 
three hundred thousand, while the individuals em- 
ployed in the marmfacture of cloths, arms, stores, in 
the supply of provisions, the navigation of transports, 
iiraounted, perhaps, to two hundred thousand more. 
The magnitude of the transition will be best shown 
l)y a brief comparison of tlic sums expended by go- 
vernment in the live last years of the war, and Sie 
five tirst years of peace : 

TEARS or WAB. 
tail. - £93.300,001) IS14. - £117.000,000 

iKi;. ioj,4oa,ooo leis. - i )o,ooo,ooo 

IF;I3. ■ 111,000,000 Avongo 108,730,000 

VEABS OF PEACE. 

inifi. ■ 7-1,000.000 mm. - s9,ood,ooo 

riiiT. i;ii.Joo.(>oo lojo. - 6i,ooo,oov 

mi'i. - 67,000,000 Average 04,660,000 

Pracc thus caused an imme<liatc reduction of more 
llinn forty millions in the amount of the money dis- 
Iribuled by govenmient to pay employment, or, in 
• itlier words, to stimulate productive industry. Add 
lo this, that during the war most of our establish- 
iiirnls had been formed on a large scale, a scale 
iliiit suj>poRrd a power of demand, a capacity of pay- 
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ment much greater than was found to exist after the 
peace. This was the case in regard not only to great 
offices^ but private establishments of the most dis- 
similar character ; manufactures, mercantile houses, 
seminaries of education, and a variety of underta- 
kings, ahnost all of which, whether in the metropolis 
or provincial towns, were adapted to a community 
increasing not only in its numbers, but in its power of 
expenditure. 

The means by which we were enabled to pay such 
heavy contributions during the war have been already 
explained. Exempt from continental competition, 
the public, or at least four-fifths of the public, had at 
that time the power of indemnifying themselves for 
their taxes by an increased rate of charge. This was 
the case of the land-holder, the farmer, the owner of 
houses, the receiver of tithe: it was the case, like- 
wise, of persons exercising professions, of those re- 
ceiving salaries, and of the very numerous class, 
whose dependence is on wages. At the peace, all or 
almost all was reversed : agriculturists, merchants, 
manufacturers, fell from their 'vantage ground, and 
prosperity was, during several years, confined to an- 
nuitants, to whom, since 1820 or 1821, we are enabled 
to add the majority of the labouring classes. It must 
not be inferred from this that our consumption, whe- 
ther of agricultural or manufactured produce, expe- 
rienced an absolute diminution ; for our numbers, as 
was shown at the time by the extent of new buildings, 
and subsequently by the population returns, were an- 
nually on the increase ; but partly from the economy 
introduced by altered circumstances, more from an 
.augmentation of supply, the increase of buyers did not 
equal the increase of sellers, and a general fall of 
prices became unavoidable. Finally, our distress 
was aggravated in no slight degree by the absence of 
many of our countrymen of the upper and middling 
classes, who, whether as travellers or as residents on 
the Continent, incurred an expenditure of several 
millions annually abrotd, at the time it was most 
wanted at home. 
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Distress of Foreign Countries. — Similar causes of em- 
barrassment were unfortunately in operation on the 
Continent of Europe. In former wars the evib of 
transition had been felt in few countries, and to a 
comparatively small extent; but in I8I3 and 1814, 
almost all Europe had been in military array, and 
every country felt the sudden change from disembo- 
dying of armies, cessation of government purchases, 
and an overstock of productive labourers. Add to 
this, that our greatest customers, the United Slates of 
America, had suffered so severely, first from the stop- 
page of their navigation, and afterwards from the re- 
turn of peace, as to be far less able to pay for our 
goods than during (he continuance of the war. The 
consequence was that our foreign trade, though not 
diminished, and even partially increased in amount, 
failed, from irregularity in the payments, to prove an 
efficient source of relief. 

Temporary Revival of Activity in 1818. — The extent of 
our suffering might have been in some degree lessen- 
ed, had our real situation been earlier knoM'n. or had 
it not undergone considerable fluctuation in the years 
that have elapsed since the peace. The year 1814 
produced two great results ; a fall of com, and a re- 
instatement of the value of bank paper. Both conti- 
nued during 1815 and 1816, but the bad harvest of 
the latter year renewed the operation of our com 
laws, and being followed by a revival of trade and 
manufacture, accustomed us anew to high prices, gave 
a temporary increase to (he revenue, and suspended 
(he measures that might otherwise have been taken 
for a general adaptation of our burdens to our means; 
we mean a reduction of salaries and those olher in- 
comes in regard to which, from the sums being pre- 
viously fixed, the course of circumstances has not nad 
free operation. Our second period of distress (be- 
ginning in 1819) thus came on us as unexpectedly as 
the first, and we are now, in the ninth year of peacCf 
discussing tliose points which it had been of infinite 
importaiirc (o us to have understood from the moment 
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that the overthrow of Buonaparte opened the pros- 
pect of a general change. 

Our probable Situation had the War been arofcfcrf.— -We 
shall close these remarks by a brief calculation of 
what would probably have been our financial situa- 
tion, supposing political science to have been as well 
understood at the time of the French revolution as at 
present, and our statesmen equally convinced of the 
close connexion between the preservation of peace, 
and the increase of national prosperity. Had such 
been the case, we may fairly assume that our cabinet 
would either not have interfered in the war at all, or 
would have made peace in 1793, as soon as the 
French were driven within their frontiers. For tran- 
quillity at home they would probably have trusted to 
measures of police, to the aid of an armed force, and 
to the support of the middle and upper classes of so- 
ciety. The troubled aspect of the times, and the ne- 
cessity of arming the executive branch with power 
both to repress sedition, and to effect such measures 
as the union with Ireland, and the equal collection of 
taxes throughout the kingdom, woula doubtless have 
obliged us to increase our army and carry our ex- 
expenditure considerably beyond that of 1792. The? 
result might have been that our taxes and poor-rato 
which in 1792, amounted (including Ireland) to about 
20,000,000/., might by tliis time have been carried b} 
a gradual increase to 28 or 30,000,000/. In other re- 
spects also, our situation would have been exempt 
from the extraordinary fluctuations we have witness- 
ed. Thus the price of wheat would, even after the 
double failure of crop in 1799 and 1800, hardly have 
exceeded 80s. moderate as would have been the 
charges on import. 

In a state of peace the attention of our ministers 
might have been bestowed on measures of internal im- 
provement, such as commutation' of tithe, equaliza- 
tion of poor-rate, or the removal of commercial re- 
strictions, all necessarily postponed during a contest, 
which not only absorbed their time, but obliged them* 
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from their dependence on the support of particular 
interests, to submit to a tacit continuance of abuses. 
If we are told that the average rate of promts and wa- 
ges being smaller in peace than in war, okir national 
income would not in the former alternatire have been 
so large, our arbwer is, that while we admit the quick- 
er increase of individual income during war, we hare 
to bring against it a formidable deduction in the losses 
attendant on the transition to peace. Or if, to avoid 
argument, we limit our estimate of loss arising from 
the Mar to a sum of which the interest is 15 or 
I8,000,000i a year, we allow even then that v,e have 
incurred a burfen equal to the reienuo of the Austrian 
or Russian empire. 

The hie Wars examined bg moral Considfrations. — We 
proceed to bestow a few sentences on the events of 
the late war, considered on higher grounds than those 
of mere calculation. The apparent triumph of injus- 
tice, in national as well as individual transactions, has, 
as is U'cll known, ottcn embarrassed candid inquirers, 
and reduced them almost to question the interference 
of Providence in the course of human affairs. Among 
our iirighboin's on the southern shore of the Channel, 
scepticism received an unfortunate extension at the 
time of titc revolution : an extension to be attributed 
partly to the youth and unthinking character of many 
of the reformers, partly to the odium to which the Ca- 
tholic clergy exposed themselves by their oppositioa 
to (he new cause. During many years the success of a 
restless despot seemed to confirm the doubts of the 
intervention of a higher power, since it was not till 
the Continent had been overrun, that political justice 
resumed its course. 

But if such impressions may be expected ina coun- 
try where religion wears a tbrm ill calculate<I to ob- 
tain the conviction of a reflecting mind, ought we to 
have expected in Kiigland a favourable reception to 
Buch a doctrine as that of our nalional wealth l>eing 
augmented by war.^ Happily no such conclusions 
are sugge»te(f by ibe writings of tho!^e who have mo«t 
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successfully investigated the sourees of national pros- 
perity ; by the labours of Turgot, Smith, or Say. If 
to describe the structure of the human frame ; to ex- 
plain the connexion and the subserviency of its'vari- 
ous parts, has been declared equivalent to a hymn iii 

S raise of its divine Author, not less is that testimony 
ue to the study of the causes of the success oi pro- 
ductive industry. Researches into that subject, when 
prosecuted in the spirit of impartiality, tend more and 
more to establish the connexion between equity and 
prosperity, between fairness in principle and success 
m practice. 

This connexion, we can safely assure our readers, 
is no philanthropic dream, but is practically recognis- 
ed by the directors of our mercantile policy. The 
system of prohibition and high duties, so long in fa- 
vour with our ancestors, is now renounced, and our 
Board of Trade has, during the last eight years, acted 
on the conviction that the increase of our wealth is, in 
a great measure, dependent on the increase of that 
oi our neighbours. Further, if we pass in review 
our mercantile history during the war, and discrimi- 
nate the gain and loss of particular classes, we shall 
find that the change of circumstances since the peace 
has, in general, been such as to constitute a fair retri- 
bution to those who had cither benefited or suffered 
by fluctuation. Annuitants have been reUeved from 
their long depression, and now find their income re- 
stored, or nearly restored, to its fonner value. Of our 
countrymen at present in a state of suffering, we may 
be permitted to remark that they belong in general to 
the classes whose gains were greatest during the M-ar ; 
a remark made without the slightest intention of 
weakening their claim to relief, since not humanity 
only, hot the public interest (see the chapter on Agri- 
culture, p. 142.) calls on us to prevent their farther 
depression. And we have adverted to their case 
merely to show the transient and unsubstantial nature 
of gains derived from a state of war; — the frightful 
recoil to be apprehended by those who imagine that 
in them they have found a source of permanent ad- 
vantage. 
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The result, therefore, is, that the late war, &o ttmg 
accounted a source of national wealth, involved a sa- 
crifice of property not inferior to the sacrifice of lives. 
To this double drain in our resources, what has been 
the grand counterpoise ? Our progress in the arts of 
peace : the power of extracting a larger supply of 
subsistence from our soil ; a larger revenue from our 
labour and capital. By what criterion are we enabled 
to compute the amount of the addition thus obtained ? 
We know of none more satisfactory than a return of 
the numbers added to our population and supported 
by our resources ; a subject replete with satisfactory 
conclusions, and which we have already discussed at 
considerable length. At present, without recurring 
to our arguments on that head, we shall merely ad- 
vert to a very common, but a very erroneous notion, 
that "the rapid increase of our immtwn* in the pre- 
tipnt age is to be attributed to Ihe war." Whatever 
may have been the case in regard to the middle class- 
es, the w^ea of many of the lower orders, particular- 
ly those of the country labourer, bore, even when add- 
ed to the poor-rate (see the chapter on Poor-rate, p. 
27G.), a smaller proportion to the expense of rearing 
a family than in peace. Now, as the lower orders 
form by far the most numerous portion of the nation, 
and the circumstances ailecting them are decisive of the 
^enend increase of our ntimbers^vfc can by no means join 
in ascribing the surprising augmentation in the pre- 
sent age to the excitement arising from the war, al- 
though that opinion may have (Lord LiverpooPs 
ppecch, March 1822) the sanction of ministerial au- 
thority. It has continued with equal rapidity since 
the peace, and our rulers may, we behrve, trace it 
with confidence to causes of a cheering and perma- 
nent character ; to the effect of vaccination, to the 
improvement in tlie lodging, cleanliness, and sobriety 
of the lower classes. 

In thus dwelling on the evils of war, our object is 
not to join with the derided Oppositionists, in la- 
menting what cannot be recalled, or in affixing a ge- 
neral censure on a rourse of policy, which Ihoiifrh rr- 
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jprehensible in some respects, admitted in many others 
of vindication from the conduct of our enemies; or of 
defence, from the limited foresight of human nature. 
Our purpose is strictly statistical, and our wish is 
merely to impress on the public a consideration of 
^at importance to their future welfare, viz. that the 
mjury to national prosperity resulting from war, how- 
ever it may be palliated or postponed, is eventually 
of most serious magnitude even when, in a military 
sense, the issue of the contest has proved triumphant 

We now proceed to a more enlivening theme^— 
to a survey of the present state of our proouctive in- 
dustry, and of the prospect opened to us by a conti- 
nuance of peace. To our reasoning on this head we 
shall endeavour to give a definite form by briiieing it 
before the eye of the reader in the shape of arithmeti- 
cal calculation. We begin our table with the year 
1813, as the last in which our prices bore the stamp 
of a state of war. In comparing this with the present 
year, we keep in view two important facts. 

1. The increase of our population, which, since 
1813, is about 15 per cent. 

2. The fall in the price of commodities, in other 
words the reduction of expense, which to most classes 
we compute at 25 and to some at 35 per cent. 

An attention to these facts is indispensable to a 
correct estimate of our situation : we should other- 
wise fall into the common error of considering our- 
selves rich or poor, merely as prices happened to be 
high or low. The complexity of the following table 
will, we trust, disappear after an attentive examina* 
tion. 
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The reader, who shall bestow a little time on stu- 
dying this table, will not, we trust, be lone in finding 
his labour repaid, and in making the satisTactoiy dis- 
covery that the decrease of our financial means since 
the peace is by no means so great as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Remarks on CoL IL— Interest o/" JIfoiteyw— The surplus 
in the receipts of our monied men above their expen- 
diture supplies, is, as is well known, an annual fund 
for investment, and as there has been of late no op- 
portunity of making loans to our exchequer, this sur- 
Slus has sought a vent in advances to private indivi- 
uals, or to the French, American, and other foreign 
governments. We have accordingly made in our ta- 
le a large addition to the estimated amount of inte- 
rest arising since the peace from such investments. 

m^griciilturists. — Though the increase of number in 
tills class since 1813 has been considerable, and has 
evidently been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease of produce, we have declined,for obvious rea- 
sons, to suppose ii productive of increase of income. 

Tithe. — Hore tlie same objection does not altogether 
hold, tithe not having experienced either so great a 
rise ill uar or so great a decline since the peace. 

Ilii^es, — Under the head of wages, we have suppos- 
ed U'tw con :2iH) ;ind :)00.000 men withdrawn at the 
|>eaoe itxnu the militia, army, and navy, and have add- 
tnl the nmouni ofthoir probable earnings*(6.000,000/.) 
to the lu\ul of ^^ ajT^^s. 

A eorres|HMulini::drdiKMion is made under the head 
of inivme to iiuli^ iduals in the public semce. The 
);n'ut dinunutioii in this branch \mx< in a striking light 
tin' >tu^tuUion atUMuhint on the transition from war to 

lrriMH%i — The HHtiistJ nicouie of Ireland rests (see 
Vp|HMuit\ |K ! T8l> on a ver\- different calculation trom 
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Ler taxed income, and must, from the increase in the 
number of her peasantry, have received a very lai^ 
augmentation since 1813. 

Remarks on CoL IV. — Raluclion of Expense. — ^We 
may, perhaps, be charged «'ith making a somewhat 
too large allowance in this respect, the saving com- 
pared to 1813 being, in various situations, not yet 
carried to the extent of 25 per cent. Our answer is» 
that peace being evidently the policy of our govern- 
ment, there is a probability of reduction continuing, 
and of that which has not taken place in the present 
year, being accomplished in the next. 

Farmers^ — Amidst all the distress of this respecta- 
ble part of the nation, it is some satisfaction to per- 
ceive the targe reduction in their disburse for labour 
and other farming charges. 

Tlte Lower Orders, — These form so great a portion 
of the community, that we can hardly advert too often 
or too attentively to their situation. The transition 
front war to peace, bore, doubtless, very heavy on 
particular classes, principally manufacturers, whose 
wages were very low at a time when provisions were 
by no means cheap. Since 1820, however, circum- 
stances have altered greatly in their favour, the bll 
of provisions having rendered 22s. a week equivalent, 
in the power of purchase, to 30s. during the war. If 
this fall was too great and too rapid, it is at least a 
satisfaction that the advantage of it should have ac- 
crued to the most necessitous part of the community. 
Viewing this very numerous body collectively, we find 
their situation, whether in town or country, more com- 
fortable at present that at almost any period within 
our recollection. 

Remarks on the Taile generally. — In comparing the 
amount of national revenue at diflerent periods, it !« 
fit to keep in view the increasing number of consu- 
mer:*, in other words, of individuaU to bo supported 
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from that revenue. This increase, including Ireland, 
amounts to nearly 3,000,000 for the ten years that 
have elapsed since 1813. For this surprising addi- 
tion to our numbers, allowance is made in Col. 11.^ 
but as it may be thought from the estimate in Col. 
ni., that our means are not adequate to the support 
of this new charge, we must remind the reader, that 
increased population happily brings with it the 
means of supporting itself, and that on comparing 
Cols. II. and V. he will discover that, even after 
making a deduction from the favourable part of our 
statement, our present means of affbrdmg wages, 
jBalaries, and income of di0erent kinds, are not infe-> 
rior to our means during the war, by more than 10 
per cent Now a reduction of the income of the 
community to the extent of 10 per cent would not, 
had it been equal and general, have proved disas- 
trous : it would have necessitated a diminution of ex- 
pense, and have given a general check to sanguine 
expectation, but could never have been the cause of 
severe distress. But the transition unfortunately took 
place in a very unequal manner, for while in the case 
of the landholders, the decrease of income appears 
to be 20 per tent., and in that of farmers not less 
than 60 per cent., annuitants on the public funds have 
benelited or will soon benefit to an extent of 20 or 
25 per cent. 

In what order or succession did these reductions of 
income take place ? First, in tlic army, the navy, 
and the classes, such as contractors and manufactu- 
rers, who derived their support from government: 
the agriculturists'followed almost immediately, in con- 
sequence of the unchecked import of foreign corn 
during 1814. Trade and manufactures, though un- 
diminished as far as regarded ex])ort, experienced, 
during several years, a great decrease at home, from 
the cessation of goverrmient purchases, and an over- 
stock of hands from the discharge and non-enlistment 
of men for the army and militia. Among the liberal 
professions, the medical sufFcTcd a direct surcharge 
from an obvious cause : the same held in regard to 
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the civil service of government, and if in the law and 
the church, the overstock has been less rapid, it has 
not been the less certain, so much does stagnation of 
demand in any of the great departments afiect the 
conununity at large. 

Oar pubiic Burdens; tkdr eomparntive Pressure in War 
and Peace. — Since the peace, the numerical amount 
of our burdens has been considerably diminished, 
the repeal of the property-tai, along with the reduc- 
tion of the duties on malt, salt, and leather, having 
formed (previously to the reduction of the assessed 
taxes) a" diminution of nearly 20,000,(X)OJl This 
sum, however^ laree as it is, has been balanced, 
or nearly belanced, by the rise in the value of mo- 
ney; the 65,000,00(M1 which we have paid annuallj 
since the peace, having formed an amount of equu 
value with the 80 or 85,000,000A paid at the close of 
the war. There was thus no real reduction of our 
burdens until the present year, and, unfortunately, 
from the evils of transition, from the sudden diminu- 
tion in the income of particular classes, our taxes 
have been found a burden of greater pressure since 
the peace, than during the war. 

Effect on our Public Debt of the Rise in the Value of 
Mmtey. — We come now to the circumstance in the 
series of our transitions, which, more than any other, 
has contributed to increase the burden of our taxes. 
To comprehend this fully, the reader should bear in 
mind, that government stands permanently in the ca- 
patnty of a debtor ; that its responsibility is repre- 
sented not in land, houses, or what is techniimlly 
termed real property, but in money ; and that wha^ 
ever raises the value of money, increases the pressure 
of its debt. During the long depreciation of money 
attendant on the war, the payment of 9 or 10,000,00011 
of interest, at the Treasury, required no greater draia 
on the national resources, than the payment of 7 or 
ft,0OO,O0O£ previous to 1793. This fact, lon^ known 
■*n our finnncR miniRters, formed during a time the 
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basis of very confident calculations : so long as high 
prices were kept up, so long did our leading men at 
the Treasury and m Parliament imagine, that the 
pressure of the debt contracted during the war, 
would be alleviated by the continued depreciation of 
money. At the peace, indeed, a degree of reaction 
or rise in the value of money was anticipated; but in 
the opinion of the public, as of government, that re* 
action was likely to be slight. Had such proved the 
case ; had the price of corn been kept up both here 
and on the Continent, the evils of transition would 
have been comparatively slight, and our national 
burdens would have been less severely felL Their 
pressure would have gradually decreased as our 
numbers augmented, and we might have considered 
the expense of the contest as in a great measure liqui- 
dated from two sources, — the extra profits of labour 
and capital which had supplied our war taxes^ and 
the depreciation of that money debt, which repre- 
resented the undischarged burden. But all such 
calculations were disappointed ; reaction took place 
on a large scale ; and without experiencing any di- 
rect increase of charge, the public were subjected 
to serious embarrassment from the general dnninu- 
tion of the Hums paid for rent salaries, wages, in 
short, for calmost every thing except the income of 
annuitants. 

Has this increase of burden been accompanied by 
any circumstances of alleviation ? In private life we 
have for some time experienced relief from the re- 
duction of our expenditure ; but what is the situa- 
tion of government ? It feels the pressure on more 
than two-thirds of its disburse; the benefit on less 
than one-third. The former consist of interest of 
debt, military and naval pay, pensions, half-pay, 
salaries, and retirement allowances, all of a nxed 
amount in money, and all virtually increased as the 
price of coinmoditics has fallen. On the other hand, 
a reduction of goverunient change from the fall of 
prices, w as, till very lately, experienced only in the 
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rictaalling of our navy, the purchase of stores, and , 
in aportion of the miscellaneous services. 

These discoveries may be said to constitute the 
denouement of the mysterious financial drama that has 
been acting during the last thirty years. Our power 
of pecuniary contribution, so oflen and so loudly as- 
cribed to generosity in the sacrifice of oar wealth, 
may now be, in a great measure, traced to causes of 
a humbler character ; to an increase of our produc- 
tive industry, founded on loans, and to a great, but 
temporary rise of price». Both of these remarkable 
features in our situation were oxpcctrtl to be perma- 
nent ; but the rise of prices has disappeared, and to 
the extension of our productive industry, circumstan- 
ces were long unfavourable. Add to this, that thou^ 
from the time of tlie overthrow of Bonaparte, th^ 
prospect of continued peace produced a radical 
change in our situation, our ministers were tardy in 
bringing fonvard any measure of finance founded on 
that change, or on the confidence with which we 
may anticipate an increase of our wealth and num- 
bers. In tact, until the present year, we made little 
progress towarils relief, unless we account as such a 
more correct knowledge of our situation : a discovery 
of certain errors: a perception of the transient na- 
ture of the aids on which we relied during the first 
years of peace. 



Haee ourpii&lic men, since 1793, vnihrslood ourjtnan- 
f tat situation? — After ascertaining the existence of 
such general misapprehension, it is impossible to 
avoid asking whether several imi>orlant circumstan- 
ces in our situation and prospects have not been un- 
known to our pohtical gui(les. Were they aware 
during the war. tliat the extension of our productive 
industry' was, in a great degree, artificial, and must 
decline with that govennnent expeniliture which 
flailed it forth .■* Looking to the amount of the in> 
terest of our public dehl. of our pensions and other 
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fixed payments, did thej or did they not foresee 
that, on the cessation of this artificial stimulns^ the 
natural course of circumstances would cause a rise 
in the value of money, and a consequent increase of 
pressure ? To what degree do these considerations 
affect the reputation of Mr. Pitt, the leader in that 
course of policy, which, in a military sense, pro- 
duced so brilliant a result, in a financial, so much 
embarrassment ? That Mr. Pitt was at first averse 
from the war with France, is apparent, from several 
circumstances, whether we refer to the declaration 
of respectable writers,"*^ or to the undeniable fact, 
that a state of war was altogether contrary to his 
plans, for the reduction of our public burdens. That^ 
after the campaign of 1794 had disclosed the weak- 
ness of our allies, and the strength of France, he la- 
mented our involving ourselves in the contest, there 
seems little reason to doubt : but when the country 
was fairly engaged in it, and our resources were called 
into full activity, it accorded with his confident and 
persevering character, to maintain the stru^le, in 
the hope of recovering the Netherlands so unfortu- 
nately lost. Hence, a continuance of the contest^ 
notwithstanding the defection of our allies and the 
financial difficulties of 1797; hence those war taxes, 
which no other minister would have ventured to 
propose, and certainly no other would have suc- 
ceeded in raising ; hence, also, our second attack on 
France by the coalition of 1799. 

But the perseverance of Mr. Pitt was not blind per- 
sistency : on a renewed experience of the weakness 
of our allies, on a proof of the sufferings of the 
country from heavy taxation and deficient harvests, 
he felt the expediency of peace, retired from office 
to facilitate its conclusion, and gave it, when not re- 
sponsible for its conditions, a sanction unequivocal 
and sincere. His ardour in 1803 for the recom- 
mencement of war, admits of a less satisfactory solu- 

^ * Nichols^ Recollections of Gcoi^e III. and J. Allan^s Biographical 
Sketch of Fox. in NapicrVi Supplement^ to the Encjclopxdia BritanliicaL. 
page 361. 
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tion ; it discovered much more the zeal of a comba- 
tant, than the discretion of the senator ; a disposition 
to sink the admonitory recollections of our late strug- 
gle in ardour for new contest. He warned us once 
in Parliament of the magnitude of the expense, and of 
the necessity of preparing ourselves for sacrifices 
greater than before ; but his caution was general and 
cursory, unaccompanied by any private admonition 
to the inexperienced ministry of the day, or any ad« 
vice to delay hostilities, until circumstances should 
give us an assurance of cooperation on the part of the 
great powers of the Continent. His last great measure, 
the attack on France by the coalition of 1805, waSf 
doubtless, on the whole, injudicious, preponderant as 
France then was in military strength, the whole under 
the guidance of a single head. Still it may be added 
that it is by no means uncommon with men of ability 
to fall into the miscalculation made by Mr. Pitt on 
that occasion: and to anticipate, as a matter of 
course, judicious conduct on the part of their coadju- 
tors. Every impartial man must allow, that it would 
have been carrying mistrust to an extreme, to have 
apprehended the commission of faults so gross as 
those which led to the disasters of Ulm and Auster- 
litz. And those who are surprised that a man of 
talent should misplace his confidence, or should cal- 
culate on others dieting with the discrimination natu- 
ral to himself, will be at no loss to find similar exam- 
ples in the conduct of the most eminent men of the 
a^e : in that of Lord Wellington, when he expected 
discretion from Blucher; and in that of Bonaparte, 
when he allowed the command of Spain to remain in 
the hands of Jourdan; or when, at a subsequent 
date, he committed that of hb main body at \Vater- 
loo, to Nov. 

Since the distress that has followed the peace of 
1814, it has been publicly said, that the embarrass- 
mcnt likely to ensue to our productive industry on 
the cessation of the war expenditure of government, 
had not escaped the foresight of Mr. Pitt. Such as- 
sortions are oflen made loosely and inaccurately ; but 
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the one in question seems to rest on probable grounds. 
Mr. Pitt %vas no stranger to the hmited produce of 
our revenue in peace ; he liad felt the financial diffi- 
culties of the first years of the contest, and the sur- 
prising relief afforded to the Treasury by the imposi- 
tion of war taxes. He could thus hardly fail to be 
aware that the spring given to our national industry 
was, in a great measure, artificial ; still less could he 
be unconscious of the ultimately injurious operation 
of loans and taxes when carried to an extreme. Nor 
is it incompatible with such impressions, that he 
should for a time have overlooked the inferences 
which they seem so naturally to suggest, and have 
been hurried along by ardour in the contest, by an 
earnestness to obtain a present advantage at the ha- 
zard of a future burden. It is not when engaged in the 
bustle of business, that the mind is capable of repos- 
ing on itself, of meditating, patiently and impartially, 
the result of favourite measures. How few plans of 
remote operation, of a nature that requires continued 
thought in the comhination or length of time in the 
execution, originate with men in office ! Add to this 
that the great evils of our financial system, the depre- 
ciation of our bank paper, the extreme pressure of 
taxation took place not only after Mr. Pitt's death, 
but, in some measure, in consequence of a deviation 
from liis principles. Never would Re have given his 
sanction to such a measure as our Orders in Council ; 
or if, for the sake of argument, we suppose him to have 
been led, by urgency or by plausible argument, to 
their adoption, will any one maintain that he would 
have been likely to persist in so absurd a course dur- 
ing four years, until it, in a manner, drove the Ameri- 
cans to the alternative of war — a war carried on be- 
tween us and our best customers — ^a war in which it 
was apparent that injury to our opponents must be al- 
most as pernicious to our national industr}\ as injury 
to ourselves ? 

The responsibility of a great part of our existing 
bnnlcn. is ihus transferred from Mr. Pitt to his succes- 
'•ors, of ^\hosc measures, in n^ijard to neutrals* from 
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September 1807, to May 1812, it would be diiticuU 
to give a satisfactory explanation. Tliej implied a 
total unconsciousness of the precarious state of our 
paper currency, and, in reganl to trade, either a di»- 
avowal of principles generally admitted, or a readi- 
ness to infringe those principles for temporary pur- 
poses — purposes that could have no decisive eflKct 
on the result of the grand struggle with France. In 
1812 began a dificrent era : our Orders in Council 
were withdrawn ; peace was repeatedly offered to 
the United States of America; and, at a subsequent 
date, no harsh treaty of commerce was imposed on 
France in the day of her adversity. Add to this, that 
since the peace, no attempt has been made to give a 
fallacious prop, by bounties or prohibitions, to any of 
our suffering interests. Admirable rules of conduct 
these, and yet in regard to our finances, we must re- 
peat, that ministers have not been prompt in render- 
ing (he national resources instrumental to the national 
relief The fault appears to have lain, not as i^^ usual 
with governments, in interfering witii the course of 
productive uidustry, but cither in deficient foresight 
m regard to the changes occurring in our situation, 
or in deficient vigour in acting on such changes. Take 
for example the rise in the value of money, a natural 
consequence of a return to a pacific system, and one 
which, with some temporary exceptions, has been re- 
gularly gaining ground since 181 1. Would Mr. Pitt, 
had his life been prolonged, have delayed until the 
ninth year of peace a reduction of public Halaries, an 
adaptation of government payment;^ to the augmented 
value of the money in winch thrse paymcnU wore 
made ? Is it not more likely that he would have long 
since anticipated the result of the general chiuigc.and 
have given, in his own case, a decided example of 
what he would have exacted from others? Farther. 
is it probable that in peace he would have adhered 
blindly to the financial routine pursued during the 
war, without attempting some mi-asure, founded on 
the circumstances that have predominated in our Bi- 
tuation since 18M— (lie reduced intcrebl of mmiey. 
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and the prospect of long continued peace, in conse- 
auence of the conviction annually gaining ground 
tnat a state of war is as contrary to policy as to hu- 
manity, and, from our growing power, far less neces- 
sary for defence than when France was so preponde- 
rant? 

If ministers are open to the charge of deficient vi- 
gour in finance, in what manner can the impartial 
reasoner characterize the conduct of their parhamen- 
tary opponents ? On their part there existed no mo- 
tive for reserve, in regard to public distress ; no dread 
of disseminating alarm, by the proposition of change ; 
vet the investigations of most of the Opposition mem- 
bers have been confined to insulated points, their ob- 
jections to specific grants. Where, in the fong list of 
those who opposed the war, did we find a speaker 
capable of givmg the House or the country a aistinct 
conception of the operation of our augmented expen- 
diture; of the temporary nature of the activity caused 
by it during war; of the unfortunate re-action to be 
apprehended at a peace ? Where, on the part of 
those who have combated the measures of ministers 
since the peace, do we find a comprehensive view of 
our national means, the suggestion of any measure of 
a new or of a general character, adapted to our pre- 
sent circumstances ? To what shall we ascribe this 
deficiency of resource, this scanty measure of statisti- 
cal knowledge on both sides of the House? To a 
cause to which we have owed no small share of our 
political disappointments in the present age — an edu- 
cation on the part of our representatives ven^ little 
suited to their functions as men of business. This to- 
pic has a claim to our attentive examination, for by 
nothing has the situation of the public during the pre- 
sent age, been more materially affected. 

Education of our Public Men. — The course of study 
followed in this country, in the case of young men 
destined for public life, is remarkable as indicative 
of the tenacity with which established usages main- 
tain their ground. Previous to the 17th century, the 
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acqiUBition of Latin was indispensable to a polite 
education, no modem language being in these dajB 
a depository of elegant learning, or a received mediam 
for the correspondence of either men of letters or di- 
plomatists, It is thus that we are to account for the 
mterchange of volumiiioua epistles in Latin, between 
the scholars of Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
as well as for the study of the claBsical languages by 
females of rank, as was exempli6ed in the case of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Ladv Jane Grey, and of the 
dauffhters of Sir Thomas More. The colleges added 
in these days to our universities, were naturally con- 
lined to the branches of literature familiar to the 
founders ; and in no part of Europe has this limitation 
been more strictly maintained, or the changes sug- 
^ted by modern discoveries been less adopted, 
uian at Oxford and Cambridge. If academical chairs 
have been provided for chemistry, for moral or for 
natural philosophy, an adherence to the established 
usage 01 these seminaries has prevented their being 
generally attended, and continues to confine the la- 
bours of our youth to malliematical and classicaJ 
pursuits, to which alone, are awarded honours at the 
public examinations. 

The study of mathematics has obviously litltc con- 
itexion with the business of life, or with the intended 
profession of nine-tenths oftliose nho pursue it The 
evidence by which the inferences of the Ktudent are 
there guided, is of a nature altogether dilTcrcnt from 
that which he will be called on to weigh in his inter- 
course nnth the world, in the transaction of business, 
in the discrimination of character. On this we shall 
not enlaive, as it will, of course, be readily admitted, 
and the defence of the study made to rest on its " ten- 
dency to improve I he reasoning powers of youth:" 
but would it not, we may ask. be practicable to at- 
tun equal improvement in that respect by directing 
their labours to subjects connected with their future 
occupation ? Taking for example young men intend- 
ed for public life, would it nut be preferable to seek 
an exorcise for their intellect in the liiAtorr of onr 
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country as related bj Hume, or in the conclusionB of 

Solitical economy as exhibited in the writines of 
mith or Say ? By history they would be intromKsed 
to a knowledge of characters, such as they are likely 
to meet on the stage of life ; while political economy 
would lead them to the examination of subjects 
which they will be called on to discuss, and which 
they will find as yet very imperfectly understood. In 
regard to impressions of a higher kind, the tendenqr 
of these studies to convey liberal views, to prove the 
connexion between the justice of a government and 
the welfare of its subjects, between the course of 

Eublic events and the ordination of Providence, we 
ave. we trust, said enough in a preceding paragraph 
of this chapter. 

Classical erudition, says an elegant writer,* is by 
the custom of England more peculiarly called 
leanang ; and we admit that in education, its claim to 
attention is powerful, even when we keep out of view 
its fascinating appeals to the imagination, and are 
content to contemplate it with a mere reference to 
utility. The reconl of instructive facts, the delinea- 
tion of character, the ilhistration of the rules of com- 
position, the evomplifiration of the finest precepts, 
all belong to writers of Greece and Rome, and warn 
us to beware of neglecting to cultivate that grateful 
soil. Of this we are so fully satisfied, that our doubts 
are confined to the time requisite to acquire a know- 
ledge of the critical niceties of the languages, and to 
the question whether we ought not, in most cases, to 
be satisfied witii that progress which enables us to 
comprehend, with tolerable accuracy, the sense of a 
writer. And here, fortunately, the line of distinction 
seems to admit of being traced with considerable 
confidence. By the youth intended for an active 
pursuit, for the bar, the pulpit, or the senate, philo- 
logical researches need hardly be carried further than 
is necessary to enable him to understand the meaning 

• Sir Jamet Mackintoih on tbe character of Fox, in tlie ranerfion bv 
F>r. P-»rr. nndrr rhc namo of Philopntrio Vnrrir«*mi« 
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ui an author, while a more minute and scrupulous 
inrestigation is incumbent on him who directs his 
labours to the instruction of others, or cultivates 
literature in retirement with all the advanta^ of 
the comQiand of time. Bat why, it may bo said, 
CMinot th6 two be combined by persons intended for 
active professione ? To do so, would, we apprehend, 
be to undeiYate the sacrifice of time indispensable to 
the attainment of thorough knowledge, and to lose 
sight of the scrupulous care with which the eight or 
ten years, in general allowed for education, must be 
appropriated, if we mean to avoid the frequent error 
of misapplying our labour, of undertaking studies 
which we may be unable to follow up. 

Conduct o/patUc Affairs since 1 793. — Let us proceed 
to make a brief applicntion of these remarks to the 
statesmen of the present age ; to the men who guided 
our councils in the stormy period of the French revo- 
lution. How different, in all probability, would have 
been the course of tlicir policy had their c.irly im- 
pressicMis partaken more of the light to be derived 
from the study of recent periods of history, from an 
attentive observation of foreign countries. Had thej 
possessed a more accurate knowledge of the national 
character of the French, of the degree in ivhich the 
invidious distinction between the titled and untitled 
classes was kept up, of the circumstances which ren- 
dered a revolution as much the wish of the majority 
of the nation as it was in this country in 1688, our 
ministers would have known with how much qualifi- 
cation the declamations of Burke, and the assertions 
of the emigrants were to be received. In regard to 
this country, they would probably have discovered 
that tlic support of the middle and upper classes af- 
forded a sumcient safeguard against the danger of 
innovation without resorting to the alternative of war. 
Or, supposing that after the loss of the Netherlands 
in 1792, and the alarm given to our sovereign and 
our nobility by the violence of the Jacobins, it bc- 
''ame impossible (o avoid an appeal to arms, hnwdif- 
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lerent, ivitli the knowledge we have supposed in our 
political guides, would have been the conduct of the 
war ? Had they been aware of the backward state 
of the countries, in particular Austria, on which we 
relied for military co-operation, of that blind adhe- 
rence to old usage, that deference to family rank and 
court influence, which clogged the wheels of go- 
vernment and restrained the energy of the people, is 
it likely that our ministers would nave counselled an 
offensive course against a nation emancipated from 
these fetters, and which conferred its appointments, 
whether civil or military, by veiy different^rules ? 
If from foreign affairs we turn to our interior situa- 
tion, is it likely, we may ask, that, with a thorou^ 
knowledge of the principles of productive industry, 
our ministers would have been so deluded byap* 

Searances as to mistake a rise in the price of conuno- 
ities for an increase of national wealth, or to ima- 
gine that war could, under any circumstances, be 
conducive to commercial prosperity? Had they 
studied the lesson to be. learned in the histoty of Hol- 
land, and, in some degree, in our own, (since inter- 
vals of stagnation have followed almost every war 
since the revolution.) our public men would have 
anticipated a reaction at a peace, and have carefully 
circumscribed their expenditure during the wan If 
wc examine the discussions that have from time to 
time taken place on one very material question^ — the 
state of our currency, — we shall find the speeches of 
our leading men indicate little more than an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the subject. These discussions 
began in 1810, when if we could not resume cash pay- 
ments, we might have desisted from our measures 
against neutral navigation ; but the degree to which 
the restraint imposed on that navigation affected the 
credit of our bank paper was unknown to parliament, 
and inadequately felt by the Cabinet. Nothing con- 
sequently was done ; and, when at a subsequent date, 
and under very different circumstances, we mean in 
1819, parliament did interfere with the currency, the 
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e was ill-timed, and tended, if not to aggravate 
the evilf to mielead the public in regard to its cause. 
After all these examples of error, does it seem ne- 
cessary to add that the labours of our public men 
ought to be modelled on a new plan ? To give a 
cursory attention to a multiplicity of topics, leads to 
a knowledge very little beyond that of first impres- 
sions : to obtain a sktisfactory conviction, to place oar 
opinions on a firm basis, it is indispensable to make a 
selection, to reetrict the objects of inquiry, and to 
give a long continuance to our research and reflec- 
tion on the prescribed themes. Looking round in 
private life, and extending our view to men of emi- 
nence generally, commercial as well as professional, 
what else than this limitation of object and perseve- 
rance in puiBuit, do we find to form the basis of such 
characters, and to distinguish them from the credu- 
lous multitude, from those who listen with ready ac- 
quiescence to every plausible assertion? If the ha- 
bits of our representatives are different, if they un- 
fortunately betray the absence of such discrimination 
and perseverance, ought it to be matter of surprisei 
that delusion should have prevailed Eunong them dar- 
ing so many years : that a temporary rise of prices 
and increase of activity, shoidd have been mistaken 
for a permanent augmentation of national wealth ; and 
that the unwelcome discoveries of late years, the 
fatale of which is no less than a suspension of their 
incfHnes, should have come on them by surprise ? 
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CHAP. X. 

Value of Money. 

m 

SECTION I.. 

^MCtuation in the Value of Money or in the Prite of Com- 

modiiies. 

The fluctuation in prices consequent on the great 
political transitions of the age, has been already dis- 
cussed in our second chapter : at present eur object 
is to pursue the same inquiry on a more comprehen- 
sive plan, and to carry back our views tb changes that 
have taken place in former ages. Changes of this 
nature rank among the most interesting subjects of in* 
quiry in political economy. To the reader of histo- 
ry, a knowledge of tliem is indispensable to the for* 
mation of a correct estimate of the price of labour, of 
the public revenue, and of the comparative wealth of 
a nation at different periods ; while, in a practical 
view, an acquaintance with this subject is of very 
serious interest, as connected with the future value of 
bequests, leases, and time-contracts generally. The 
discussion naturally divides itself into the following 
heads : — 

The tendency of prices to fluctuate. 

The impracticability of foreseeing or preventing 
such fluctuation. 

A plan for lessening its injurious operation. 

Publications on the Fluctuation of Prices. — ^The docu- 
ments for forming an estimate of these changes, have 
as yet been given to us scantily and imperfectly, the 
subject never having engaged the attention of go- 
vernment, and but lately that of any of our public bo- 
die?, Fn France, a country liKle remarked forstatis- * 
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lical research, the attempts hitherto made lo compare 
the rate of priceB at different periods have been con- 
fined to a few literarj men : in England, one of the 
earliest was that of Bishop Fleetwood, who collected 
prices of wheat during a number of yearsfrom the 13th 
to the 17th centuiTi and reduced them to money of 
our present Btandard. His labours, published in 
1707, formed the chief materials for the reasonings of 
Dr. Smith, whose life was not prolonged until the pub- 
lication (in 1797) of a very valuable addition to such 
collections by Sir Fredenck Eden, in his work on the 
*' State of the Poor," the copious materials of which 
have been termed ei/orupentmu for succeeding inqui- 
rers. 

In 1798 there appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, a tabular statement by Sir Geoi^ 
Shuckburgh, which, from the clearness of its form 
(See Appendix,) and the confidcnre of its deductions, 
obtained much more credit than it deserved, being 
&r irom correct, even in the fundamental points. In 
1811, the late Arthur Young, alarmed at the impres- 
sion made on the public by the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, and dreading a contraction of paper cur- 
rency attended by a foil in the price of agricultural 
produce, entered nito researches of great extent, both 
as to the past and current prices of commodities, aiid 
published the whole in a pamphlet, entitled '* An In- 
quiry into the Progressive Value of Money in Eni^ 
land." This tract, however inaccurate in a theoreti- 
cal sense, has a claim to attention, as well for the va- 
lue of its materials, as for a correction of the mistakes 
of Sir Geor^rp Shuckburgh. Since 1811, serious be- 
yond example as has been the fluctuation of our 
priceii. there has appeared no treatise of consequence 
on the subjfct until Mr. Tooke's valuable publication 
on ** High and Low Prices since 1792.^ 

Hislorieal Sketch of the Fluctuation of Prices. — It is a 
prevalent notion that the money prices of commodi- 
ties have been progressively rising since the Norman 
conquest, or even sincp the earlier period. wh(^ the 
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luxury of Rome, and the revenue paid tb it by tribu- 
tary provinces, disappeared before its rude invaders 
from the north and east. To this opinion, however, 
there are several strong objections. The supply of 

Sold and silver from the mines, was, during the mid- 
le t^es, scanty and precarious ; while the numbers 
of society requiring the use of the precious me- 
tals, in other words, the population of the west and 
central part of Europe, were, in some degree, in a 
state of increase. Dr. Smith, reasoning on the price 
of commodities generally, from the price of com, and 
founding his view of the latter on the collections of 
Bishop Fleetwood, assumes, that from the year 1200 
to 1550, there was no considerable rise of prices; 
and that such rise did not begin till the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, the time when the American mines became 
productive on a large scale. The import from that 
quarter, small a» it would appear in the present age, 
%vas sensibly felt at a time' when silver was very little 
used in manufacture, and not largely in plate : its 
amount was, under such circumstances, almost whol- 
ly added to the circulating medium of Europe. This 
addition was considered, by Dr. Smith the main cause 
of the rise of prices which continued until towards 
the year 1 650, when, from circumstances on which 
we shall enlarge presently, prices ceased to rise, and 
became either stationary or declining. This state of 
things lasted until 1764, when, as is well known, a 
new era commenced and continued until 1814. 

Effect of a State of War. — Dr. Smith's view of the 
progressive value of money is admitted by Mr. Young, 
but neither of these writers has thought of tracing a 
correspondence between the fluctuations in the pre- 
cious metals in the 16th and 17th centuries, and the 
political transactions of Europe. A state of war tends, 
as we have shown in a preceding chapter, greatly to 
advance prices, and the rise in the reign of Elizabeth 
may, in no inconsiderable degree, be ascribed to the 
increase of military establishments in that age, to our 
defensive attitude against Philip lU to the obstinato 
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coiiiesL carried on between him and his inaui^nt sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, to the civil wars of France, 
and to the troubled state of Germany. On the other 
hand, nller the treaty of Westphalia, the chief part of 
Europe enjoyed tranquillity, and the effect on trade 
and agriculture, of reduced armies and diminished 
taxes, is described by Sir W. Temple, in a manner 
that strikingly resembles the state of this country 
and the Continent since the late peace. 

This political change accounts for the dechne of 
prices that prevailed atier 1650, but the appHcaUon 
of our theory if:, it must be allowed, less clear after 
1(572, when war was renewed on a great scale, and 
continued, with comparatively little inteimission. 
during forty years. Add to this, that there took place, 
during all that time, an import of specie from Ame- 
rica, to an extent somewhat increased ; viK. to the 
amount of three, four, or five millions, annually. In 
what UKuiner, under the operation of this double 
rause of enhancement, are we to account for prices 
oxperienring no great or permanent rise? PerhapB 
by the ibllowing considerations: — 

1. An increased use of the precious mt^tals, in 
plate, manufactures, and ornaments, in consequence 
of the general increase of wealth. 

2. An augmented export of them to the eastern 
woiid, chietiy through the means of the Dutch East 
India Company. 

3. The fact, that previous to 1672. the supply of 
agricultural produce in England, as in the northwest 
of Europe generally, had oecoiue somewhat niorr- 
than equal to the consumption ; an excess of whicli 
the effects are generally felt for a long series of years. 

The pe.ice of Uirocht was the romuienrement of n 
period of general tmnquiliity; government expendi- 
ture was rcdured, labourers were restored to agricul- 
ture, and (he decline of prices became general and 
progressive. In vain did our landholders look to Ihe 
bounty on the export of com, for a counteraction of 
'he fall in the market ; they exported InrgeW. find rr 
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ceived premiums on a liberal scale, but their abun- 
dant growth kept down the home market, and the 
excess of supply over consumption continued during 
half a century, terminating only in 1 764, Nor is it at 
all probable that it would have ceased at that time, 

Eeace having been but lately concluded, had we not 
ad a succession of indiifierent seasons : these raised 
prices, and the contest that ensued with our colonies, 
prevented their fall. 

After 1783, the restoration of peace tended, natu- 
rally, to reduce prices, but its effect was retarded by 
several causes, in particular, the demand of hands for 
our manfactures, and the occasional occurrence of 
indifferent seasons. After 1792, the progress of en- 
hancement was accelerated in an unexampled degree 
by the general state of war consequent on the French 
revolution. A rise of prices progressive during twenty 
years, and amounting at last to more than 60 per 
cent, above those of 1792, overturned time contrstcts 
throughout the kingdom, depressing annuitants while 
it raised tenants on lease, with vanous other classes, 
above their former station, — an elevation, unfortunate- 
ly, of short duration, since they have been made to 
descend from it with still more rapidity in the years 
that have followed the peace. 

Can such fluctuations be foreseen or prevented? — ^After 
this summary in regard to the past, the next and still 
more important point is to ascertain how far such 
fluctuations are likely to continue. But here the most 
indefatigable inquirer will find the result uncertain, 
and be obliged to admit, that in so complicated a 
question, all that we can do with confidence, is to 
state the arguments on either side. Those in favour 
of the rise of prices, are, 

The contingency of war. 

The probable increase of tlie produce of the mines, 
irom the application of steam-engines and other im- 
proved machinery. 

The farther substitution of bank paper for metallic 
currency; a substitution^ which, in its general (though 
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not in its local) effect, operates like the increased 
productiveness of a mine.* 

On the other hand, the ailments for the fall of 
prices are equullj' substantial ; viz. 

The tendency of all impruveincnl» in productive 
industry, whether in agriculture, manufacture, me- 
chanics, or navigation, to produce cheapness. 

The increasing demand for the precious metals, 
from the increaBJng population of the civilized world. 

As to England in particular, tlie tendency of a 
country where prices are higher tlian in the neigh- 
bouring states, to approximate (see p. 294), by com- 
merciu intercourse, to the standard of other countriei>. 

Smpfy of Specie from the Mines— The amount of 
specie extracted annually from American mines, was 
computed in 1760, at 6,000,000/. sterling; in the 
course oi the succeeding twenty years, it had increa- 
sed to fully 7,000,000/., and some time after (Appen- 
dix to the Bullion Report of 1810) to 8,000,000/. In 
this, as in other respects, Mexico is by far the fore* 
most of the Spanish c-olonies, the yearly produce oi' 
her mines benig nearly five millions sterling, while 
that of the rest of Spanish Amenra may be estimated 
at three millions more. Adding to these, somewhat 
less than a million sterling for Portuguese America, 
and somewhat more than another million for the 
mines of our own houiiEphcre, vrc make a total of 
nearly ten millions annually added to the stock of 
the precious metals throughout the world. From 
this, however, is to be made, both at present and for 
some time back, a deduction on account of the politi- 
cal troubles of Spanish America : still the importa- 
tion is on a lai^c scale, and would speedily produce 
depreciation, were not the demands of the civilized 
world on the increase. 

Consumption of Specie. — The demands for llic pro- 
duce of the mines arise from various causes, of which 

' Ourim!Dtioa«rtmiikpapn-muUitlwaT«baund(ntiMduafbwikiMM 
pmbk in cull ; a rexort ro uuocaiiTeriibM Hper will, ire Ixhe for cnnt- 
^ be hMmrfnrth rrrhiH^ fmm m>r Amnrhil rrvpri. 
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the greatest, by far, * is the aunaal consmnptiou of ii 
for plate, watches, gilding, and ornamental manu- 
facture, generally. The amount of this admits of no 
satis&ctory calculation, but is probably (Appendix, 

S. [89]) not far short of two-thirds of the total pro- 
uce of the mines. Next comes the demand for 
coin: the currency of almost all the Continent of 
Europe is metallic, and an aimual supply is requisite, 
partly to make good accidental loss or the efiect of 
wear, partly to meet the increase of population. 
This, though not lar^e, may, when joined to the an- 
nual export of specie to India and China, (to say 
little of losses arising from shipwreck or hoardings) 
account for the absorption of the remaining third of 
the produce of the mines. What then appears to be 
the general result ? That in ordinary times these va- 
rious sources of demand .ire equal, or nearly equal, 
to the amount suppUed from the mines ; but that for 
some years back (since 1818,) they appear to have 
been more than equal, in consequence of the extra 
demand for gold on the part of the banks of this coun- 
try, Russia, and Austria, for the purpose of substitu- 
ting a metallic for a paper currency. 

Dr. Smith, in adverting to the future supply of spe- 
cie from the mines^ considered it an equal chance 
that old mines may become exhausted, as that new 
mines may be discovered, or the produce of the old 
increased. Without contesting the accuracy of this 
opinion in his age« it will hardly be doubted, that 
smce the discovery of the power of steam, the ap- 
plication of improved machinery to the existing 
mines, would be productive of a very considerable 
extension of produce ; but whether^ or in what time, 
it will be carried so far as to lower materially tho 
value of specie, it appears in vain to conjecture. 

Circulation of Bank Paper. — Our countrymen, accus- 
tomed during more than half a century to tlie use of 
bank notes, have observed, with some surprise, that 
a currency so cheap, and apparently so easy of intro- 
duction, should, as vet^ be hardly known on the Con* 
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uncnt. The bank of France, though of undoubted 
stability,haa found it practicable to establish branches 
in very few of the provincial toMms: several, con- 
taining a population of 40,000 and upwards, are stJU 
without such branches : and there is not a private 
bank of circulation in the whole country. The 
causes arc, the distrust excited by the recollection 
of the assignats, tlie want of confidence in govern- 
ment, the absence of commercial enterprise, as well 
as of the habits nf cnrc and arrangement, which are 
iudispcnsablc to success in a line of itself less profi- 
table than is commonly imagined. Holland, with all 
her commercial improvements, has never adopted 
the bank-note system, while in Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden, the paper circulated is a forced govenonent 
currency, not convertible into cash. 

The obstacles to the circulation of bank paper on 
the Continent, might perhaps have yielded to the ef- 
fects of peace and augmented trade, but they have 
been strengthened of late years, by the increased fa- 
cility of foi^ery. It would thus be vain to calculate 
on the extended use of bank paper, or on any effect 
likely to arise from it in regard to the value of the 
precious metab. 

Supply of ^grieuUurai Produce. — ^Though coni is bo 
liable to fluctuation, as well from difference of sea- 
fona, as from the occurrence of peace or war, it is re- 
markable that a character of n»e or fall when once 
litamped on a period, is found to prevail during a coiH 
siderable time. Thus, the rise of price begun in the 
early part of the reign of Klizabeth, continued, with 
only occasional intermissions, to I iOii). not far short 
uf n hundred years. At that time began an era of 
stationary, and, in some degree, of decreasing prices, 
which, with temporary suspensions during tjie indif- 
ferent seasons and expensive wars of the reigns of 
William and Anne, continued until 1764. Prom that 
year until lit] 4, we had no less than lifly years tti 
brisk demand and high prices; while at present^ at 
far 1)4 can be judeed from appearances, either in 
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England or on the Continent, we are entering on a 
penod similar to that which followed 1650 or 1713y — 
a period when our growth being somewhat more than 
aoequate to the demand, the market long continued 
heavy, and prices, in a great measure, stationary. 

In what circumstances are we to look for the cause 
of a stagnation continuing during so long a period as 
half a century ? In the investment of capital and la- 
bour in agriculture, to an extent productive of a sur- 
plus growth ; and in the fact, that, as in the natural 
course of things, the producers increase in the sam^ 
proportion as the consumers, the disproportion con- 
tinues, year after year, until the occurrence of some 
great national change, such as a war, or the direction 
of an extra portion of labour to manufactures. 

To return to the more immediate object of our in- 
quiry — the effect of the cost of corn on prices gene- 
raOy. This effect is of the greatest importance, both 
as com is the chief object of family consumption, 
and as it regulates, in a great measure, that other 
main constituent of prices, the rate of labour. Since 
1814, and more particularly since 1819, the operation 
of the corn market has tended to reduce prices, by 
OTadually extending to other articles the reduction 
that has taken place in agricultural produce. Nor 
does this tendency seem likely to alter : part of our 
taxes on agriculture are reduced ; the effect of the 
remainder is, as we have shewn in a preceding chap- 
ter, considerably over-rated ; and the charges of til- 
lage bid fair to return to a standard little higher than 
that of 1792. Such is also the prospect in France 
and the Continent at large ; a state of peace reducing 
the cost of labour, and preventing, in consequence, 
any permanent rise of prices in the com market 

Effect of Continental Prices on those of England. — In 
the case of two countries enjoying peace and the 
benefit of commercial intercourse, there is a per- 
petual tendency to equality of price. The reasons 
are obvious ; there exists a direct motive for emigrat- 
ing from the dearer country, and for uiakinisc in the 
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cheaper, articles for importation, whether open or 
clandestine, into the dearer. In the latter, the rate 
of interest is generally lower, and affords a tempta- 
tion to send out of it funded and otlier monied pro- 
perty. The operation of these causes, steady, though 
ahnost unseen, has been a main reason of the fall m 
our prices since 1814. 

War ; Mode of its Operation, — Of the effect of war 
there can be no doubt ; it enhances commodities in 
various ways : — First, by the addition of a tax to the 
price of an article; next by a general rise in labour 
from the demand for men for government service, 
whether in the field or in the preparation of clothing, 
arms, and other warlike stores ; and, lastly, by the in- 
terruption of international intercourse, and the in- 
creased charge of transport. If in the 16th and 17th 
centuries these causes had a serious operation on 
prices, their effect was greatly increased by the 
adoption of tlie funding system, since which, the scale 
of military expenditure has been enlarged in every 
country of Europe. 

What, in this respect, was the situation of FraAcc 
during the reign of Bonaparte ^ His unsettled go- 
vernment and personal want of credit, discouraged 
loans, and diminished one great source of expendi- 
ture ; nor was his power displayed with much effect 
in the imposition of additional taxes. But the de- 
mand of men for his ser\'ice, was on a large scale, 
and, without the operation of either paper-currencgr 
or war taxes, prices in France rose between 1792 artd 
1 8 1 1, about 3U per cent. From this important fact we 
may form some idea of the effect of a new war on the 
price of commodities in England, without supposing 
a repetition of extreme measures, such as an ex- 
emption from cash payments, or the stoppage of 
neutral navigation. Even in a mitigated form, the 
effect of war on prices would be ho decisive as to 
counteract, in the course of a few years, the* opera- 
tion of almost all the causes of reduction. On this, 
however, we (orbear to dwelL Urcause the advan- 
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tages of peace are now better undeiBtoody and a 
corrence to a state of hostility, to that state which 
sahreffts the calculations of the garemor« as it de*- 
strojs the happiness of the goFemed, will be less and 
less firequent, as sorereigns become aware that the 
field of combat presents only barren glories. 



The areoments for the rise« as for the iall of ^ 
are thus m great wei^t, and no question, it is eTideot. 
can be more complicated, or present a longer entst- 
iogoe of opposing causes. On the one han£ what a 
praapcct ot faU is held out bj the application of ia^ 
p ro?ed machinery to the American mines, and the 
mtrodoction of bank paper on the ContineDt of 
Europe ! On the other, what a counterpoise firom 
the |Ht)spect iA increased population or the recur- 
le of a state of war ! To attempt to str&e a 
liet ween these contending causes, to adranee 
an opinion in regard to future probability, would be 
▼ain : all we can pronounce, is, that fiictmiiam m ihe 
vahu ofmonof eatmoi be precetUed; that it can hardly 
iail to recur on any great political transition; and 
that a measure which should put an end to uncertain- 
ty in time contracts, would relieve us from a great 
national evil. 

Injurious Effect of Fluctuation in the Value ofAfoney. — 
Money, as Dr. Smith remarks. (Book I. Chap. V.) is, 
in buying and selling, an unexceptionable measure of 
value; and in a contract from year to year, it is, in 
general, a safe measure ; but in a contract of long 
duration it is far otherwise. How great was the de- 
preciation of money during the late wars ; and not- 
withstanding the various disadvantages attendant on 
landed property, how general was the preference 
given to it in the case of a provision for a young 
family, for grand-children, or for any remote object. 
Is it not in the unfortunate tendency of money pro- 
perty to fluctuate, rather than in any distrust of the 
stability of the public funds, that we are to look for 
Hip <!aiiso of stock spjline: f^r 6. 7. or 8 years' pur- 
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chase less than laml ? Then, as to land itsplf, and 
the mode of letting it, can we trace among the various 
objections to long teascn any so powerful as the un- 
certainty of the value of money? Lastly, amidst all 
the difficulties in the question of a commutation for 
tithe, what operates so greatly as this uncertainty to 

f)revcnt the church from acceding to a fixed income, 
K)m reducing to a determinate form those collections 
which, in their present unsettled state, leave open no 
wide a field for contention ? 

Situation of^nmiifants. — ^We have already explained 
in oar second chapter, that as to land and houses the 
fluctuations in price during the war, «'ere, in a great 
measure, nominal ; that it was, in general, money that 
changed, uid commodities that maintained thpir ' 
value. This maintenance of value Mas exemplified 
in many other respects ; in income derived from per- 
sonal exertion, whether in the shape of wages, salaries, 
or professional fees ; in each, the money received wsb 
increased in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to 
the decrease of its value, the whole exhibiting a ten- 
dency in the transactions of life, to find their level, 
and to counterbalance alt artificial changes, whether 
arising from additional taxes, the iion-convcrtiliility 
ofpaper-curreticy, or the restriction of national inter- 
course. But "from the benefit of this tendency to 
equality, of lhi» antidote to enhancement, the fixed 
annuitants are excluded;" they are iniable to guard 
agavist a progressive decline of income during a war ; 
and the recovery of income which may indirectly 
take place at a peace, will hardly prove an indemnity 
to them if it arise, as at present, Irom eireunistiuires 
nhich bear hard on the solvency of other classes. 
Are we not, therefore, justified in inferring, that the 
case of the antniilaiil, as il stands at present, i^ un- 
natural, and at variance with the rules of equity : iiiid 
may we not conclude that, by conferring on money 
iiicomf! the stability attendant on Income derived 
from labour or real property, we shall correct an es- 
>>ential defect in our inslitutionn ? 
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JHonejf-prcperty in the Kingdomr-^Magniiude of its 
Amount — ^We proceed to calculate the amount of mo- 
ney-property in the kingdom, — ^the property that 
would be beneficially affected, or relieved from uncer- 
tainty of value, by the adoption of such a measure. In 
former agesf when the funding system was unknown, 
and loans of money from one individual to another 
were of very limited extent, land, houses, furniture, 
implements, and clothing, comprised almost every de- 
scription of property : they constituted " the move- 
ables and immoveables'' of our ancient statutes. But 
within the last century, there has arisen in the public 
funds, in canals, docks, and other undertakings, held 
in shares, as well as in private loans, (on mortgages 
and otherwise,) a property represented solely m numey^ 
of which the aggregate approaches to two-nfths of the 
total wealth ot the kingdom. 

Thus, were we to compute the land, the houses, the 
farming, the manufacturing, the mercantile stock of 
Great Britain and Ireland at 2,000,000,000/1 (see Ap- 
pendix, p. [82], we should not be disposed to rate our 
public funds, the amount of loans existing between in- 
dividuals, the value of shares in public works, in short, 
all property of which the value is directly afliected by 
the rise or fall of money, at less than 1 ,200,000,000/. 
Though of this sum the greater part can hardly be 
called an addition to the national property, the whole 
is evidently individual property; and its amount is 
demonstrative of the magnitude of that income, which 
is most exposed to suffer by fluctuation of prices. 

SECTION II. 

Plan for lessening the Injury arising from the Fluctuation 

of Prices. 

If we proceed to analyze the use of money, whe- 
ther for national or individual purposes, we shall find 
it resolve itself into " the power of purchase," or, in 
other words, into the power of procuring articles for 
consumption. It is consequently of much more im- 
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portance in all contractB of duration to look to the 
value than to the numerical amount of a given sum. 
The expediency of this has long been felt, and the 
price of corn has been recommended as a etandard of 
regulation in regard to leases and other time con- 
tracts. Such it, in some measure, may be in a coun- 
try hke France, where the majority of the lower or- 
ders are strangers to the use of foreign articles, such 
aB groceries, and expend literally three-fourths of 
their wages on bread. The price of com is farther 
of importance in that country in an indirect sense, 
from its influence on the price of labour, as matiu^ 
labour is there made to perform much more in agri- 
culture, and even in manufactures, than with us: the 
whole exemplilytng the dot^trine of Dr. Smith, who as- 
sumed labour as the measure of value, and com as 
the measure of labour. 

The case of France is that of the Continent at 
large, and was that of our ancestors a century ago; 
our situation, however, is now materially altered, oar 
consumption of corn having undergone a comparative 
reduction, while manual labour enters in a propor- 
tion iiir smaller than formerly into the cost of our ma^ 
nu&ctures. 

That com occupies a very diflferent proportion in 
the expenditure of different classes, will be apparent 
from a short comparative table. 
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This sketch, brief as it is, puts in a very clear light 
the difference between the wants of the lower and 
those of the middle and upper classes. To the lat- 
ter, corn is evidently ineligible as a standard of value. 
In a direct sense, it forms hardly a third of their ex- 
penditure, and though, on making allowance for its 
indirect operation, in particular for its effect on wa- 
;es, we become more aware of its importance, it will 
lardly be denied, that in an age of such varied and 
refined expenditure, a standard of a more comprehen- 
sive character, ought if possible to be adopted. Now, 

jthe progress of statistics, and the multiplication of of> 
ficial returns within the last half-century, have sup- 

1 plied data which, in the time of Dr. Smith, were not 
accounted reducible to a definite form. Of this, some 

I idea may be ibrmed from a table in the Appendix 
(p. [95]) comprising a list of articles of general con- 
sumption, corn, butcher-meat, manufactures, tropical 
products, &c. and containing the probable amount of 
money expended on each by the public. This table 

. is followed by explanatory remarks, of which the ob- 
ject is to show that contracts for a series of years 
ought to be made witli a reference to the power of 
money in purchasing the necessaries and comforts 
of life: that after fixing a given sum, say 100/. as the 
amount of an annual salary, the payment in subse- 
quent years should not necessarily be 100/., but either 
9,5/., 100/., or lOA/., according to the varied power of 
money in making purchases. 

Being aware of the uncertainty of calculations, 
when unsupported by otficial returns ; as well as that 
to give to a table the authority requisite to constitute 
it a regulator of the value of money, must be a work 
of much time and labour, we decline inserting our list 
in the text, and confine ourselves to an inquiry in re- 
gard to the means of obtaining the 

Docwnenfs for the Formation of a Table of Reference. 
— As yet our ollicial returns are scanty, or rather 
the use made of them has been on a confined scale : 
enough, however, has been done to show the practi- 
cability of obtaining the information we desire. Thus, 
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in regard to corn, the registers, both as to price and 
quantity, are now on a more ealisfactory fooling than 
in former years : of sugar, a similar record har* long 
been kepi, and there are also regiBtenj, which might 
easily be rendered more complete, of our woollen and 
linen manuiacturcs. Of the consumption of all ex- 
cised articles, estimalee approaching to correctness 
may be formed from documents in pofsessioii of that 
Hoard ; while in regard to foreign commodities. th6 
custom-house would supply fiiniilar results. Then, 
as to average prices, there arc the Books of the Vic- 
tualling Office, of the Commi»<sariat department, and 
of public hospitaU, such av Greenwich. The Board 
of Agriculture has at various times obtainwl informa- 
tion, not strictly olhcial, but substantially correct, 
hy sending circular letters to their correspondents 
throughout the kingdom; a plan acted on to a great 
extent by the late Artliur Young, in It)]], 

Returns of this nature, when obtained, might easily 
be reduced into the tabular form on the plan of the 
late Mr. Colquhoun, but with more selection and 
discrimination. Since the date of his calculations 
(1812,) great changes have occurred in respect both 
to price and quantity, and to complete the collectiont- 
with the accuracy rc<|uisilc to form a document of 
authority would require an esicnt of labour beyond 
the iiif^ns of an individual. A task of such length, 
and of such general utility, should be defrayed from a 
common fund, and govcniment, if unwilling to give so 
direct a sanction to a new project, as would he im- 
plied by the appointment of persons for colli-cting 
and comparing materials, wniilil, doubtless, on the 
demand of any respectable association, romiiiniiicate 
from the public otiices, all rotiiniH applicable to the 
sulijrct. 

For the details of the table, and the calculations 
connected "itli it, wr reler to iIk- Appendix : at pre- 
sent, we shall, lor the wikc of ilinsl ration, euppose it 
in o|H-ratioii, and bestow a lew p-.migntphhon the el- 
ferts that the adoption of sueh a meusure wuntd hat e 
on the great tntcrests of tlic country. 
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In what, it may be asked, would the benefits of it 
consist ? In ascertaining on grounds that would ad- 
mit of no doubt or dispute, the power in purchase of 
any eiven sum in one year, compared to its power of 
purchase in another. And what would be the prac- 
tical application of this knowledge ? The correction 
of a long list of anomalies in regard to rents, salaries, 
wages, &c. arising out of unforeseen fluctuations in 
our currency. In the present undefined form of 
leases, annuities, and other time contracts, the lOOil 
of this year may, three years hence, be equivalent in 
power of purchase, either to 110/. or to 90L the for- 
mer being probable, if peace continue, while the 
latter is a moderate estimate of the change that 
would follow the first year of a war. So much are 
the chances on the side of fluctuation, in the value of 
money, that it may almost be said, that, ^^ in a con- 
tract of duration, an adherence to a fixed sum of money 
implies an acquiescence under a change of valuc/^ 
But a table exhibiting from year to year the power 
of money in purchase, would give to annuitants and 
other contracting parties, the means of maintaining 
an agreement, not in its letter only, but in its spirit ; 
of conferring on a specified sum a uniformity and 
permanency of vahie, by changing the numerical amount 
in proportion to the change in its power of purchase* 

It does not follow trom this, that a change of nu- 
merical amount ought to be annual : it would, m ge- 
neral^ be suflicient that it took place at periods of 
three, four, or five years, taking as the criterion the 
average value of money in purchases throughout the 
whole period. 

Effect on the labouring; Classes of the adoption of such a 
Standard, — The use of money to the country labourer 
is very simple, extending to little beyond the pur- 
chase of the articles mentioned in the preceding 
sketch of his annual expenditure. In the case of the 
inhabitants of towns, the proportion required for 
house-rent, fuel, and clothing is somewhat larger, 
while that for provisions is somewhat smaller than in 
the family of the cottager. To both, the chief object 
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ul' expense is com, the average price of which is al- 
ready ascertained periodically r but to render the 
table complete, our wish would be that the average 
of the other articles consumed by the labouring 
classes, such as beer, coarse clothing, fuel, were in 
like manner put on record. If to such returns v,'ese 
added a few plain tables of the average consumption 
of tlie lower class in various situations, one for an un- 
married labourer, others for a labourer married, and 
having two, three, or four children, it would be an 
easy process to calculate how far a given sum of 
wages (for example 45i. annually) was more or less 
adequate than in former years to the supply of such 
wante. We should then possess completely the 
means of judging of the comparative comfort of the 
working classes ; of making, in a manner satisfactory 
and conclusive, the calculations hitherto prepared 
with much labour, and an unavoidal)lc share of error, 
by Sir F. Eden, Mr. Barton, and others. 

How important would such a standard of reference 
have been throughout the last thirty years, a period 
of such frequent contention between the employer and 
the employed! During the war, workmen in towns 
were repeatedly obligeil to combine for the purpose 
of raising their wages to the level of provisions, and 
in rural districts, where combination was impracti- 
cable, the poor-rate was called in to supply the defi- 
ciency. At present the case is reversed ; the employ- 
er. paKicularly when resident in a town, has found, 
and will long fnid it a matter of great dilficulty to re- 
duce wages to the standard ju^itificd by the fall of 
provisions. 

\V lint a scene of inequality Is exhibited »t present 
by the current payments of the mctroiM>liH ! Wages, 
salaries, professional fees, are almost all on as high a 
scale as during the war, notwilh-tlandiiig the diminu- 
tion of the two gn-nt causes of rir-e. — the expense of 
living and the extra demand for Inlmur. The per- 
I'on?'. whether of high or Ittw station, who are in re- 
ceipt of the established allowances, if called on lor 
nn abatement, would naturally plead the unecrtaintv 
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of provisions continuing at a reduced rate: and 
nothing, it is evident, will induce them willingly to 
assent to a reduction, except a guarantee against a 
recurrence of the grand evil — a rise of prices with- 
out a correspondent rise in wages. Such a guarantee 
we should hope to afford, not hy an interference be- 
tween the payer and receiver, but by an alternative 
offered to their voluntary adoption ; by putting it in 
their power, when making a time contract, to affix a 
permanent value to a money stipulation ; or to have 
access, when no such precaution was taken, to an 
equitable standard of reference. 

What would be the probable effect of having this 
authenticated record of the price of commodities, 
this monitor to declare the rise or fall in the value of 
money ? It could hardly fail to operate greatly in 
abridging altercations. At a time when a reduction 
of wages became expedient, it would relieve the in- 
ferior from the humiliation attendant on such a step ; 
and, in the case of a rise of prices, it would guide the 
employer to a fair advance of wages, the distributor 
of charitable aid to a fair apportionment of relief. 

Effect of such a Measure on Agriculture. — ^In no de- 
partment of our productive industry has our progress 
as a nation been less conspicuous than in tillage ; our 
superiority over our continental neighbours being in 
a ^reat degree limited to our live stock and our ma- 
chinery. On computing the annual amount of pro- 
perty created in the kingdom, we find, after making 
a great deduction from the prices (moderate as they 
were, considering the state of markets at the time) 
assumed by Mr. Colquhoun, that the annual pro- 
duce of the agriculture of Great Britain and Ireland 
still amounts to 120,000,000/. What a field is there 
here for the application of skill and judgment, and 
how great the call for both in the present situation of 
our agriculturists ! 

Leases. — It is not little remarkable, that several of 
the counties, such as Norfolk and Northumberland, in 
which our husbandry is most improved, are by no 
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means our most fertile districts naturall)'. To what, 
then, are they indebted for their Buperiority ? To a 
cause M'hich Mr. Coke has repeatedly pressed on his 
brother land-holders, both in and out of parliament. — 
that there is no good agriculture without icases. In what 
other way can we explain the high rents paid in a 
country in general so little favoured i[i »oil and cli- 
mate as Scotland ? The objections of our landlords 
to long leases, are various, arisnig partly from the 
habits of their predecessors; partly li-om a reluc- 
tance to part with the command of their property for 
a number of years; but, more than all. from the un- 
certainty of the value of money. During the war 
this uncertainty was of very serious import : ul pre- 
sent it is removed, as far as regards landlords, by the 
return to cash payments, and the dilHculty now is to 
induce a solvent tenant to take a lease. To both 
parties, therefore, the fluctuation of our currency, 
even when metallic, is replete with anxiety. 

Corn-rents. — Of late, the great fall of price has in- 
duced several of our principal land-holders to regu- 
late their rents by the price of corn ; a plan open to 
many objections, when varied from year to year, be- 
cause, a season of high price may he. and generally 
is. a season of deficient produce. When calrnlated 
on the price of a serii^s of years, this course is less 
exceptionable: in any form, however, it seem^ less 
eligible than the plan which (Appendix, p. [i>8J) we 
are desirous to propose, of comhiiiing the price of 
corn with that of other articles of consnmplion. 

Tit/te. — Referring to the remarks under this head 
in the Appendix, we shall at present merely observe, 
how great would be the bcnetil accruing from a re- 
gulating standard, applied to clerical income^ and 
calculated, as far as regards permanency of value, to 
justify the church in commuting tithe for a money 
stipend. A change of that nature would, on the one 
hand, put an end to altercations unfortunately loo 
frp(|)i<-iit; while, on the other, it would prevent lithe 
from opfTaliiiff a^ an impediment to agriculturit im- 
provement. '1 he great, and, at present, well-fomkled 
:19 
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objection of the cjergj to a permanent commutation 
of tithe, is a dread, not of the faith of parliament, but 
of the uncertain value of money : remove that appre- 
hension, and you give them substantial motives to 
prefer a fixed sum, whether they look to the interest 
of themselves or their successors. In the Protestant 
church of Holland, they have an example of stipends 
paid during more than two centuries, by local magis- 
trates or by government, without any derogation from ~ 
the respectfiibility of those who received them : and 
if lit France the amount of clerical income be too 
small to be dwelt on when we are treating of a Pro- 
testant establishment, the regularity of its payment 
duriiig twenty years, under circumstances of great 
financial embarrassment, is calculated to lessen one 
material ground of apprehension. 

The commutation to which we allude does not, of 
course, imply ariy reduction of the existing income of 
the clerical body, nor a relinquishment oT any secu- 
rity arising from the tenure by which they are at 
present invested with tithe. A change from an un- 
fixed to a fixed money income, may evidently take 
place without interfering either with such security, 
or with the patronage of the church as at present 
estabhshed. It might be proposed as a temporary 
arrangement, to last only during tlie interval required 
to carry into effect a plan that has been more than 
once proposed, and which has lately received a kind 
of lepslative recommendation — the purchase of land 
for the purpose of affording the church a revenue 
from rent instead of tithe. But on this we will not 
enlarge, our isubject naturally confining us to the 
opeiation of the measure with a view to the relief of 
the agriculturists ; a view in which it would soon dis- 
close satisfactory results. 

Under our present system, the church is entitled 
to an increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
produce ; such, we may safely take for granted, would 
form no part of its demand under a different arrange- 
ment. All that its representatives would be likely 
to desire, would be an assurance that the contract 
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ehoulil be maintained bonajide^ that th(> sum once 
lixed should be made good, whatever be the lluctua- 
lions of our currency. And what would be the rcitult 
to the agriculturists of titlie being thus limited ? That 
all, whether landlords or fanners, might extend their 
tillage as they chose, without being annu.?lly taxed 
in a portion of the produce. Our nnmbcrB are on 
the increase; our production increaties with them, 
and it is, above all, in a catte of such increase, that 
the pressure of lithe is felt. An exemption from such 
pressure is most strongly cilled for by our situation, 
present and prospective: and may we not add, that 
when viewed in connexion with the various circqm- 
slances stated in our chapter on Agriculture, it would 
render probable a result, on which, at present, It 
seems somewhat bold to speculate.* we mean Mr. 
Tookc's idea of the practicability of our competing 
with foreigners in the export of corn, as was done by 
(Kir countrymen previous to l7(i-(. 

.ippliealion of the proposed Plan to the t'uUic Funds. 
— 1 o oflTer any suggestion connected with the public 
fimds is, we are aware, to tread on delicate ground, 
men in ollice being very properly backward to inter- 
fere, in even n slight degree, with the existing con- 
tract with the fund-holder. We shall, however, sa- 
tiKly the moi»t cautious, by premising that the accept* 
aiice of the plan should be optional on the part of mrA 
>tufk-ht>lder. although we can have little dfoubt of the 
henelicial tendency of a measure, the effect of which 
would Im* to ensure to the stock-holder and his pos- 
terity, the !-ame income, whether the country was at 
pi'in-e or Hiir: wliPthor its currency were sound or 
depreciated; whether the mines of gold and silver 
ihriiughout the world, became more or less produc- 
tive. 'J'lir ItM)/. of 1792. which in 1806 was e(]uiva- 
b-rit to H(l/.. ami seven years after, to less than 7t>i, 
"•Mild thus remain ItX)/. throughout. Theapprehen- 
-iiiTi^ Mhieli at present not untrequenlly lend to sales 
uf -lock against the wish of the holders, would cea«c 
or t>e mHleriallv dimiiii-'hed. and funded, like landed 
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properly, would be seldom disposed of except on 
particular occasions, such as when a division of pro- 
perty became expedient on the demise of a testator, 
on legatees attaining majority, or on their entering on 
mercantile business. In fact, after the adoption of 
such a measure, the chief features of distinction be- 
tween land and stock, would be, that while tlie one 
possessed the attraction of local uiflueuce, the other 
would have the more direct advantage of dispatch 
and certainty in regard to receipt of income. 

The present is, we believe, the first proposition of 
a measure for giving a permanent value to our funded 
property. Our public men, or rather the few among 
I them who are accustomed to take comprehensive 
views of finance, have hitherto contemplated a very 
different course. Money, they saw, was declining in 
value during half a century, and funded property de- 
clined with it ; a fall carefully kept by them in the 
back ground, and consequently in a great measure 
unknown to the public. Our successive chancellors 
of the exchequer anticipated (see p. 273.) a continu- 
ance of this decline, and silently calculated on its 
producing a diminution in the pressure of the debt. 
But the reaction of the last eight years has greatly 
shaken this calculation : money has recovered, and 
along with that recovery, the pressure of our debt has 
greatly increased. It is lime, therefore, to seek re- 
lief in a measure of a different character. 

lis Effect on the Price of Stocks. — Nothing can be 
more different than a rise of slock caused by the 
adoption of a plan such as we propose, and a rise 
that might be consequent on the operation of a large 
sinking fund. The latter would be liable, as we shall 
show in our chapter on Finance, (p. 323.) to various 
objections : in particular, it would afford a strong in- 
ducement to sell out and to vest capital in other se- 
curities, probably in foreign stock. But a rise pro- 
ceeding from a course such as we are anxious to re- 
commend, would prove an inducement to keep ca- 
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pital in our funds, the value conferred by the measure 
being, in its nature, permanent and likely to increase. 

Contegumt Advantage to the Public. — This brings m 
to a question, which, under present circumstances, 
may rery naturally be asked by our readers, — why 
confer additional value on the funds, at a time when 
they have risen so considerably in the scale of com- 
parison with land, houses, and merchandise? Our 
answer is, that we contemplate no undue favour to the 
stock-holder ; wemerely point out it measure, which, by, 
benefiting him in the tirst instance, may give govern- 
ment a fair plea to demand from him a return calcu- 
lated to afford relief to other classes of the commu- 
nity. To require such from the fund-holder without 
n consideration, would, of course, imply a sncrificc 
on his part, but the results which wc anticipate from 
the proposed measure, will, if thoy be well founded, 
conier on him in one wny as much as he may be 
called on to relinquish in tlio other. Thus, if it con- 
tinue a favourite object with mininters to roduce the 
interest on (he old four per cents., nothing is so 
likely to promote that measure, as conferring an ad- 
ditional value on funded properly. And if it be said 
that such would be a return partial and inadequate 
to the advantage conferred, the discussion may be 
cut short by the general ai^mnent, that if the Itfgisla- 
ture improve materially the circumstances of the 
fund'hotder, or of any great class in the community, 
there can be no great ditficulty in rendering that 
prosperity conducive to the relief of the public ai 
large. 

All this may be admitted, but the plan, il will be 
dnid. can be adopted by the govprnment>4 of other 
countries, and our stocks soon deprived of any rela- 
tive superiority which il might ronfer. Our answer 
in. that the surress of such a pbn, and the <-\(ent of 
rise attendant on its adoption, will <te|iend i-liietly on 
IJir degree of confidence thnt eiieh nation has in its 
guvernnient : a imint in which we possess a gn-at and 
undoubted superiority over the n-st of Europe. 
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General Remarks. — ^We conclude this chapter by 8L 
few remarks on the general characteristics of the 
proposed plan. Does it, it may be asked, contain 
any thing compulsory or unfair, and in particular, 
does it imply trie imposition of any burden on pos- 
terity ? Our posterity will, in all probability, be in 
a far easier condition than ourselves, and would in- 
cur no loss from our conferring the character of per- 
manent value on our dividends: on the contrary, 
they will be benefited by whatever shall be found 
conducive to the relief of the present generation. 
Our proposition may be considered an attempt to 
fill* up a blank in the mode of regulating our pro- 
ductive industry, and to do it in a way not fanciful 
or artificial, but on the principles of unreserved 
freedom so strongly recommended by Dr. Smith 
and other eminent authorities. But the use to be 
made of it would be perfectly optional. It would 
be in itself merely a table of reference, and all con- 
tracts, whether relative to loans, leases, or bequests, 
mieht, at the will of the parties, be made payable, 
either according to the proposed standard, or, as at 
present, in money of undefined value. 

Our preceding pages explain the operation of the. 
proposed plan in respect to individuals. In regard 
to its result in a national sense, we may be allowed 
to anticipate that tlie removal of uncertainty from 
time-contracts wouhl contribute very effectually to. 
the extension of our national industry. That industry 
and its results have been carried farther by us than 
by almost any of our neighbours, but they are still far 
from having reached a limit. Circumstances have of 
late become more favourable and the pressure of 
taxation less heavy ; but great exertions will still be 
requisite to carry our national income to an amount 
corresponding with our burdens; that is, to increase 
it so that the proportion of our taxation to our re- 
sources shall not be greater than in other countries. 

How far, it may be asked, has the proposition 
brought forward in this chapter the sanction of pre- 
cedent ? That sanction, though it cannot be cited 
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as of frequent occurrence, is not altogether wanting. 
The course now suggested, is analogous to the plan 
of corn rents lately adopted by several of our great 
proprietors, and which, for inanj years has been ex- 
emplified in the proceedings of the Court of Teinds, 
or tithe, in Scotland. The decisions of that court 
purport that clerical income shall be regulated bj 
the price of com in the public markets during a seriefl 
of years. But were precedent wholly wanting, the 
rule, "■ that prospective engagements should be framed 
so as to maintain their bona fide value, whatever be 
the value oi money," is so equitable, and apparenthr 
bo easy of execution, that there seems no little diffi- 
culty in accounting for its not yet having found it» 
way into practice. This has, we believe, been owine 
to two causes ; the unfortunate neglect of pohtical 
economy in the education of our public men ; and the 
interest of government, the greatest of all debtors, to 
prevent the-public from fixing its attention on the 
gradual depn^ciulioii of money that went on during 
the halfrrntnry previous to the late peace. 
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CHAP. S3. 

Our Finances. 

We now approach the end of our volume, and have 
arrived at the department which forms at present the 
chief object of public attention. In this, as in the 
former chapters, we shall begin by a statement of 
facts, a retrospect to past events, and after removing, 
or endeavouring to remove, several popular errors, 
we shall proceed to develope the measures apparent- 
ly best adapted to our present situation, greatly 
altered, as it has been, by the events consequent on 
peace. 

We propose dividing our discussion into the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

A historical sketch of finance operations ; 

Our prospects in regard to trade and national in- 
come; 

The views of finance suggested by such prospects. 

SECTION I. 

Our JVational Debt* 

A public debt in one form or other, has been, in 
almost every country, an appendage of established 
government. Its amount, liowever, seldom exceeded 
an anticipation of one or two years' revenue, until 
the adoption of the funding system, or plan of render- 
ing public obligations transferable from hand to hand, 
gave governments a surprising facility in borrowing. 
This, like raany other ingenious schemes, both in 
civil and military affairs, originated with the Italians, 
and was adopted early in Venice, Genoa, and Hol- 
land. In England, it was not introduced until our 
participation in the great struggle made by King 
William against the aggrandizement of Louis XIV.: 
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but if we were somewhat late ia following ttie ex- 
ample, in our ultimate progress we have far surpassed 
our neighbours. Our debt amounted. 

Attke peace ofKyswick - id 1697 to - £21,500,00^ 

of Utrecht - - - 1713 - - 64,000,000 

of Aix lu ChapcUe - - 1748 - * 78,000,000 

of Paris - - - - 1703 - - 134,000,000 

ofVenaillcs . . - 1783 - . 238,000,000 

of Amiens - - - - 1802 - . 452,000,000 

of Paris - - - 1815 nearly - 700,000,000 
To which, adding^ the debt of Ireland, somewhat more 

than - - - - - 100,000,000 

Total present debt about 800,000,000 



'i'hesesums represent the total of our debt at each 
period, without the perplexing distinctions of funded 
and unfunded, redeemed and unredeemed. Though 
the figures express an amount, not of money but of 
stock, the diflference at peace prices is not much more 
than nominal : thus, our present debt, were it practi- 
rable to pay it off' at the market price, would re- 
i|uire an amount in money, not greatly below the 
H00,()00,000/. of stock. But as there is no reason to 
anticipate the liquidation of the debt of this than 
of other countries, the more correct course, and tliat 
which conveys the more distinct idea of the extent 
of the burden, is to follow the French method of 
computing, not by the principal, but by the sum re- 
quired to pay the interest ; a sum which, since the 
reduction of the five per cents., may be called, in 
round numbers, 30,000,000/. 

Fluctuation in t}i€ Price of Stock. — By fluctuations in 
stock, we must be understood to mean changes pro- 
ceeding, not from the rumours perpetually in circula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, which are too absurd for 
notice, and operate only for a few days, but from 
causes of a more comprehensive and permanent cha- 
racter ; the credit or discredit of government ; scarci- 
ty or abundance of capital; the adequacy or inade- 
quarv of our res^ources to our burderu>. The extent 

to 
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of fluctuation, has, of course, been very great at dit- 
ferent periods of our history. During the long peace 
that followed the treaty of Utrecht, and under the 
prudent administration of Walpole, stocks rose great- 
ly, the three per cents, having attained par in 1732, 
and being, in 1739, the time when that minister was 
forced by popular clamour to declare war against 
Spain, at the very high rate.of \(fll in cash for lOOiL 
in stock. They continued high during several years 
of the war ; and it was not until the range of hostili- 
ties widened, and assumed a serious aspect, that their 
fall became great. The same may be said to have 
applied to the more successful contest begun in 1756, 
the three per cents, continuing between 70i and 80/., 
until 1760, when our loans, in consequence of the na- 
tional ardour and the confident character of Lord 
Chatham, were carried to an amount at that time un- 
precedented. In the American war the fall was more 
serious : it was great from the time that France took 
part against us, and the public became aware of the 
inability of our ministers to conduct the contest with 
success. 

Mr. Pitts jJdministration. — It was in 1784 that Mr. 
Pitt succeeded to his financial charge, and found it 
during several years productive of great (contention 
and embarrassment. Our prospects, however, gra- 
dually brightened, and ere the expiration of the ten 
years of peace that preceded the war of 1793, the na- 
tion had risen superior to its difficulties. This was 
the era of the so much applauded revival of the sink- 
ing fund. Partly by the effect of that measure, more 
by the general prosperity of the country, our 3 per 
cents, were carried in 1792 to the high price of 97 ; a 
price from which they fell as soon as the public be- 
came aware that our government had determined to 
take part in the coalition against France. But as 
during the first two years of the war our expenses 
were comparatively limited, the great decline did not 
take place until 1796, or rather 1797, when the 3 per 
cents, sunk to the unexampled low rate of 47. It was 
then that our minister felt the necessity of altering 
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liid financial plan, of lessening loans and augmenting 
taxes: he came forward accordingly witli the bold 
proposition of raising a lai^ proportion of the sup- 
plies within the year ; a course which, alarmed as the 
nation was at the aggrandizement of France, obtained 
general concurrence, and soon received a consoli- 
dated foim by the imposition of the income or pro- 
perty-tax. 

In consequenceof this decided measure, and of the 
splendid success of our continental allies in 1799, 
our stocks revived, but they fell towards the close of 
the year, when the fickle Paul forsook the coalition, 
and Bonaparte, arriving from Egypt, gave new vi- 
gour to the resources of France. Large loans be- 
came again indispensable, and our funds continued 
comparatively low, until the signature of the prelimi- 
naries in October 1801. That event had a tendency 
to reinstate them, but the peace was too short and too 
doubtful to adroit of any great rise. 

War of 1803. — On the renewal of war in 1803, the 
.'{ per cents, fell from 70 to .'>7. and during some time, 
the general dread of invasion kept them iit a very 
low rate. War taxes, however, were cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, and in the succeeding years ( 1 80ii, 6, 7.), 
these potent auxiliaries enabled government to lessen 
the loans, and to raise the three per cents, to (iO and 
upwards. The same cause explains their continued 
high price in 1 808, a year of commercial distress, and 
in 1809, a season of general over-trading. Nor was 
it till the multiplied bankruptcies of 1810, and the 
heavy drain of money for the peninsular war, that 
the fall became considerable. Lai^c lo:uis were 
now unavoidable, and stocks M'ere lowered not only 
in 1812, ayear of chequered fortune to our arms, but 
during part of 1813, when our prospects were 
equally cheering in Spain and Germany. At last 
the balance inclined to the favourable side : the vic- 
tory of Leipsic, and the evident superiority of the al- 
lies, outweighed the demands of our Treasury, enor- 
mou.s as they had become. 

From l«ir> In 1822.— In the early part of 181.') the 
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3 per cents, were fluctuating from 62 to 65, when tbi* 
raturn of Bonaparte from Elba, produced a verj sud- 
den reduction. In the contest that ensued, gorem- 
ment were unluckily obliged to contract for a loan 
early in June, and were thus deprived of the benefit 
of tne rise which immediately followed the success 
of our arhis. In 1816, peace was consolidated, but 
the price of commodities experienced a great fiadl, 
and much distress prevailing in both trade and agri- 
culture, the funds recovered yery slowly. In 1817, 
appearances improved, and in the early part of 1818 
the 3 per cents, having risen above 80, our prospect 
became very encouraging. Unfortunately the rise 
was not of long duration : the mismanagement of the 
French loan, the over-trading in this country, the dis- 
tress of the LFnited States of America, all concurred 
to depress the funds. They continued low during 
the two years from the summer of 1819 to that of 
1821% after which, they gradually improved, so as to 
fMinble ministers to carry into effect an important and 
long contemplated operation.* 

lifihctioH of the Five per CV/i/a\— The five per cents. 
toinprisod a sum, which in round numbers we shall 
vi\\\ I lO^iXHUKH)/., and which government were at 
any tin^e ut liberty to pay off*, by giving lOOi in cash 
for UK)/, in stock. How then, it may be asked, did it 
hupptM) that the discharge was delayed so long after 
tht^ prtu*t* ? BtH^ause the discharge of so laree a 
HUui ri>uUl tuko place only by the substitution of one 
iimniritv for another; and as the new fund to be 
or^'ateil, would, in most of the years that have elapsed 

' Vwrdgv ^^rK*^ ui' the 3 |H»r ceot. coosoU during the foUowing yean : — 

liKM 1K\ -»7, .»J. 1813 58, 57, 60, 61. 

IHOl .,». :»a» :»8. I 1814 64, 66, 64. 

l.tO.1 >u« ci8« $s>. 1815 65, afterMar. 58, 60. 

{HKHk ao, <^V, 64. I 1816 60, 6S, 63. 

I!l\»y iil, 0*^. ^i. I 1817 63, 70, 75, 83. 

I>KNI u^, UA. 66, 66. 1818 80, 82, 79. 

liOtf U1, 68. 7a 1819 77, 74, 65, 70, SS. 

iilu 70. 71, 69. 66. 18^ 68, 69, 70. 

• »M a,i. t*», 63. 18^1 69,72,75,77. 

♦ .»!.• u^ 61. •!», .S8. Ift^to Aur.)76. 77. 7Jl. RA. 
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niiict; ttie peace, have fetched aii indiderent price, 
ministers were from time to time obliged to postpone 
the measure. In the early part ot 1818, circum- 
stances becoming favourable, a new stock bearing 
3i per cent, interest, and not reducible below that 
rate during ten years, was created evidently for the 
purpose of supplying the desired substitute. The 
project, however, failed, in consequence of the gene- 
ral fall of funded property, and there afterwards oc- 
curred no &vourablc opportunity until the beginning 
of the present year, when, as is welt known, the re- 
duction was very successfully accomplished. 

There remains open to reduction a farther portion 
of our stock, viz. the oli four per cents., which, dis- 
tinguished from the four per cents, created in the pre- 
sent year, amount to about 70,000,000/. This sum is 
considerable, but in other respects the question of 
reduction stands on very doubtful grounds. The 
saving of a half per cent in the interest would give 
only about 300,000/. clear, and it seems very doubtful 
at what period the course of circumstances will admit 
of even that diminution. 

Our other Financial Measures. — The course contem- 
plated by government at the close of the war, was to 
keep up an efficient sinking fund, and to continue 
during several years the property tax on the reduced 
scale of 5 per cent This plan fell to the ground on 
the rejection of that tax by the House of Commons 
on the 18th March, I81G; a rejection altogether unex- 
pected by ministers, and which was afterwartls de- 
clared by them (o have been productive of great public 
injury. To this opinion, (hough expressed deliberate- 
ly,and long aflerthc first impression of disappointment, 
we can by no means subscribe. Had the burden been 
inevitable, and had the question been merely a com- 
mutation of one payment for another, a property tax 
might have been somewhat less oppressive than se- 
veral of the existing impost?:: but, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the rfyection of the bill was, 
we HTp snlixBed. produrtive of public good. Men in 
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office, immersed in a routine of business, are often 
very imperfectly apprised of the circumstances of 
particular portions of the community, In the session 
immediately preceding, they had, by the magnitude 
of their grants, shown themselves unconscious of the 
extent of the loss attendant on the transition from war 
to peace ; of the approaching fall of prices, the in- 
creasing pressure of taxation. To all this they were 
awakened by the loss of the bill, and tat^ht, for the 
first time in twenty years, the necessity ofnegativing 
the importunate demands to which the holders of of- 
fice are perpetually exposed. Besides, a property 
tax, had it been imposed in 1816, would have oeen 
productive, distressing as w^ the time that followed, 
of loud complaint, perhaps of serious and general 
injury. 

The next financial measure of importance took 
place in 1819, when ministers having called on par- 
liament to give efficiency to the sinkmg fimd, propo- 
sed and carried a measure little expected m the 
midst of peace, — ^the imposition of new taxes to the 
amount of 3,000,000/. These were imposed chiefly 
on malt, spirits, and tobacco, and paid with great re- 
luctance during the interval of doubt and embarrass- 
ment which ensued. Of late, however, brighter pros- 
pects have opened, and a diminution of expenditure 
has been promoted by a concurrence of causes, — 
tranquillity among our lower orders; the reduction 
of the 5 per cents. ; and the transfer of a portion of 
our half-pay and pension list to the next generation. 
The consequence has been important and gratifying, 
— a reduction of taxes in the last two years to the 
amount of 6,000,000/. 

The Sinking Fwid. 

The idea of a Sinking Fund is of old date, having 
been conceived more than a century ago, by Sir R. 
Walpole, the only public man of his age who appears 
to have been conversant with finance. Its plan was 
simple, the fund being formed in the first instance of a 
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small sum of surplus revenue, and augmented pro- 
gressively by the interest of such part of the debt an 
was paid off by its operation. Here was no display 
of the wonders of compound interest, but the long 
peace that ensued favoured the reduction of debt, 
and the fund, though small, was progressively in- 
rreasing. Such continued the course of circum- 
stances until 1733, when the troubled aspect of the 
Continent, and the difficulty of imposing new taxes, 
necessitated an interference with some disposable 
resource, and the sinking fund was encroached on. 
A precedent once given, trespasses became frequent, 
and this fund, though never abolished, proved of so 
slender operation, that in the course of htj^a century 
it had not discharged above I5,000,0(NU of our debt. 
At last, in 1786, the scheme was revived with aog- 
mented energy, aided on the one hand by Dr. Price s 
flattering calculations of the effect of compound in- 
terest, on the other by Mr. Pitt's declared determina- 
tion to consider its funds inviolable. The new plan 
was in substance the same as that of Sir R. Walpole, 
but the reserve was invested with many additional 
safeguards, being committed to a special board of 
commissioners wno were independent, not merely of 
the Treasury, but in some respects, of Parliament. 

It was at this time that the public first became &- 
miliar with the term "Consolidated Fund," which 
meant, however, nothing more than our taxes formed 
into an aggregate, out of which government pledged 
itself, whatever might be the proportion of our reve- 
nue to our expenditure, to pay a million annually to 
the new commissioners. 

The sinking fund consisted consequently of 

I. An annual million, to which were added. 

1. The amount of government annuities as they 
successively expired; and, 

3. The interest of such slock as was annually n:- 
dcemed. 

The measure now brought tiito operation, paid off' 
Oiejollowing sums: 
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In 1787 £ 662,750 Stock. 

1788 1,456,900 

1789 1,506,350 



Id 1790 £1»&68,850 Stock. 

1791 1»587,500 

1792 1,607,110 



These sums, small as they were, could hardly be 
considered b(m& fide reductions of the public debt^ 
since the Spanish armament in 1790il[ecessitated an 
addition to our burdens of nearly half their amount. 
In an arithmetical sense, accordingly, the effect was 
inconsiderable ; in a political sense it was otherwise 
as it excited the expectation of great subsequent de- 
ductions. To strengthen this expectation, and to re- 
move an apprehension that a renewal of war, by ne- 
cessitating new loans, might cast these annual liqui- 
dations into the shade, Mr. Pitt obtained, in 1792, an 
act of parliament, declaring that all future loans 
should carry in themselves the means of their pro- 
gressive extinction, ministers, on contracting a loan, 
being pledged to " provide taxes, not only for the in- 
terest but for an addition to the sinking fund.*^ This 
provision, whether in reality judicious or not, was 
very favourably received by the public, and had, in 
concurrence with the commercial prosperity of the 
year, the effect of producing a considerable rise in 
the funds. 

But this flattering prospect was forthwith overcast 
by our participation in the war against France, and 
the unparalleled magnitude of our expense. The 
sinking fund was maintained, and operated a large 
apparent reduction, but the result, in a definitive 
sense, was null, our debt being augmented by our 
annual loans in a far greater ratio. After all that we 
have been told of the operation of the sinking fund ; 
after the pompous statements of hundreds of millions 
redeemed by it; after all the eloquent effusions in its 
praise by both sides of the House, the public will 
learn with some surprise, that since 1786, this fund has 
had a real operation during twelve years only, and 
that the actual reduction effected by it, has not averaged 
a single million a year ! In this we are to be under- 
stood, as leaving the twenty-three years of war wholly 
out of <he question, and confining our calculation to 
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tlie six yeara preceding 1793, and the six yean> »ub- 
:?i;qucnt to 1815. 

Compouitd Interest. — ^The surprisitifi; results ascribed 
ill our lime to compound interest will be cited by tbr 
future liistoriaii, as alfording a striking example of 
the power of eiithusiasni in the original calculator, 
and of the extent of credulity on the part of the 
public. In war, the sinkin^r fund is supported by 
loans, and is il not apparent, that whatever may be 
llie beneficial result of accumulation in the hands of 
the coutmissioucrs of the sinking fund, the loss to the* 
public from the additional loans required by it must 
be in the same compound ratio? We might even 
add, that in all cases of taxation, where the impost 
has not (and it very rarely has) the effect of inducing 
economy in the individual, the loss is to be reckoned 
by compound interest, since, had the money been left 
in the hands of (he subject, the increase would have 
been in the compound form. 

Without entering into any arithmetical i^iiatement, 
or even pressing the argument in an abstract form, 
^t'c may safely uiakc (he general aHsertion, (hat (he 
power of the sinking fund, wha(cver it niiiy have been, 
lias arisen "iio( from actual payments, but from its 
influence on the public mind;" — from its presenting 
■A possibiUty of an ultimate repayment of the deb(; — a 
possibility transformed into confident expectation by 
(he ardour of the public, and our natural inclination 
(o believe what we wish. 

Present Stale of the Sinking Fund. — Such was thi' 
^(ate of our financial concerns until the beginning of 
1822, when, by the double effect of reduction of ex- 
penditure and increase of revenue, an actual surplus 
was produced, and the sinking fund was likely to be- 
come elGcient (o the extent of 4 or 5,(M>0,(HM)/. a year. 
We (ieeinQd now nn (he i-ve of attaining (he result so 
li»ng rcpn>sen(ed as desirable by ministers ; the pos- 
session of an engine for raising the price of slocks, or. 
in other words, for reducing (he ra(e of in(ercst on 
private 8ecuri(ies. In what manner, it mar be asked. 
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would the latter prove a consequence of the former ? 
In France, where the interest of the public debt does 
not form 10 per cent, of the income arising from 
property, and government securities do not command 
general confidence, the interest of money invested in 
land, houses, and trade, is not materially affected by 
the price of the public funds. Land continues to be 
bought with eagerness, though yielding only 3, 3^, or 
4 per cent, on the purchase money, at a tmie when 
the same capital would yield between 5 and 6 per 
cent, in the funds. In this country the case is other- 
\viee. Our public dividends form a considerable 
proportion of the income arising from property ; they 
are held by individuals in all parts of the country ; 
and their value naturally influences that of other in- 
vestments of capital. It follows that a rise in the price 
of stock, in other words, our obtaining less interest 
from purchasing in the funds, has a direct tendency 
to lower the interest on private securities, as has been 
exemplified by the general diminution of the interest 
on mortgages during the last and present year. 

What, in a statistical sense, are the characteristics 
or accompaniments of a low rate of interest ? It is 
indicative of abundant capital, and of a very advan- 
ced state of productive industry. It was this which 
formed the great feature in the situation of Holland 
during the chief part of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and enabled her government to lower her dividends 
at a time (1651) wlien France and other states bor- 
rowed at very high interest. It was this which, under 
Sir R. Walpole, afforded the strongest proof of the re- 
vival of our financial credit, and which in 1749 en- 
abled Mr. Pelham to effect a well-known and highly 
beneficial reduction. But, neither in these cases, or 
in any other of which history has preserved the re- 
cord, did the fall of interest proceed from the opera- 
tion of a sinking fund. It rested on a much broader 
basis : it was the natural consequence of confirmed 
peace ; of the diminished demand for capital ; of a 
fall, or tendency to fall, in the rate of interest on all 
securities whether public or private : it was to a con- 
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rurrence of these circumstances, mubh more than to 
any surplus in the revenue, that we attributed the for- 
tunate accomplishment of that great operation, the re- 
duction of the Bve per cents. 

If our readers see with some surprise these deduc- 
tions from the efficiency of a measure so much vaunt- 
ed, they will be no less struck with the farther part of 
our ailment ; viz. that a large sinking fund, or, to 
describe it in the most simple terms, a large surplus 
revenue applied to the redemption of stock, would be 
productive of ptibUc injury. By lowering unnaturally 
the rate of mterest, it would send capital abroad, and 
operate as a fund to raise the stocks of France or 
America. This result is too obvious to have escaped 
the observation of either the Bank directors or mi- 
nisters : in fact, the readiness with which ministers 
consented both in the last and present year to relin- 
quish their surplus revenue by remitting taxes, seems 
to indicate a conviction, that a rise in the value of 
stock, produced artificially, would be replete with 
injury to the public. They cannot fail to be aware, 
thai since the, reduction of the 5 per cents., there re- 
mains no adequate motive for interfering with the 
current rate of interest, or for discovering a solici- 
tude on the part of government, to raise tlie value of 
the funds more than of land, or any other description 
of property. If, in commercial aflPaini, ministers have, 
during the last ten years* evinced a prudent forbear- 
ance, and abstained firom the inten'cntion so unfortu- 
nately exercised by their predecessors, is it likely 
that in finance they will follow a diHerent course? 
Our debt will hardly admit of direct reduction : our 
hope of relief is in that diminution of pressure which 
win follow the increase of our means ; — the augmen- 
tation of national income ; — a result mot^t likely to be 
promoted, by strict impartiality as to property, 
whether vested in land or tlie public funds. 

But, if such be the conviction of our rulers, why, it 
may be asked, do they still cling to a name, and hold 
forth the sinking fund to parliament and the country, 
as an institution entitled to such zealous support ? 
Partly. «e believe, from a wish to retain a surplus of 
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revenue at their disposal, for the relief of suflfering in- 
terests, or to facilitate measures of evident utility, 
such as the commutation of tithe in Ireland : partly 
perhaps, from a deficient acquaintance with the Dack- 
wardness of other countries, and a consequent diffi- 
dence in calculating the relative progress of our own. 
Our tnie sinking fund is to be sought in the mare rapid in- 
crease of our national income^ an increase that rests on no 
visionary basis, but on our mines, our navigation, our 
capital. Yet no speaker in pariiament, whether 
ministerialist or oppositionist, appears to have as yet 
studied the comparative prospects of England and 
her neighbours, or to be sufficiently aware of the in- 
ferences which they justify. 

The admissions successively made by the support- 
ers of the sinking fund (Appendix, p. [103]) have 
removed part of the mystery which, by the aid of such 
phrases as " inviolability of deposit'' and " operation 
of compound interest," had so long encircled it. Our 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer has had the 
good sense to relinquish the nominal part of the sink- 
ing fund, and to describe the remainder merely as a 
surplus revenue appropriated to the redemption of 
stock. As such we request our readers to consider 
it, and to enable them to compute its amount without 
unravelling a long list of finance papers, we subjoin 
an 

Estimateof our Annual Expenditure for 1823 and 1824. 

Half pay and pensions for the Army, Navy, 

and Ordnance, about - - - £4,800,000 

Of which advanced by the Bank, nearly - 2,000,000 

Remainder to be paid out of the current ■ 

revenue - - - - - 2,800,000 

Army, exclusive of half pay and pensions - - - 7,000,000 

Navy -.-...- 5,500,000 

Ordnance - - - - - - - 1,200,000 

Miscellaneous - ' - - - - - 1,500,000 

Civil list : pensions for Civil Services ; Courtsof Justice ; Civil 

Government of Scotland, and some lesser heads, all cbargfed 

ed on the Consolidated Fund .... 2,000,000 



Amount of expenditure distinct from the interest of the debt 20,000,000 
f iiterest of the public debt .... 30,000,00 

Total £50,000,000 
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Sucli is our present expenditure; and our bona ^f 
sinking fund can, of course, be nothing else than the 
surplus of our income above it : it will be found to 
amount to three, four, or more millions, according to 
the productireness of the revenue. 

The next and equally important question is, 
whether a surplus when found to exist, " ought to be 
applied to the redemption of stock, or made a ground 
for the further remission of taxes." We subscribe, 
without hesitation, to the latter, not merely for the 
sake of relief to the public, but on the less-under- 
stood ground of the injurious consequences of inters 
fering with the price of stocks. Against this, however, 
it may be urged, that men of the most opposite views 
in politics have concurred in eulogising the sinking 
fund — that Mr. Fox, was, in this respect, no less 
zealous than his great antagonist. Mr. Fox, it is well 
known, never made a study of finance, still less of 
political economy; his conclusions in these, as hi 
many other respects, when well founded, owed their 
justness less to continued research or careful com- 
parison, than to rectitude of feeling, to a manliness of 
character, which, in a question tike the present, 
would prompt him to adopt without much investiga- 
tion that course, which should place the burden on 
the shoulders of ourselves, instead of our pOis(erity. 
Again, Mr. Pitt, when he introduced the sinking fund, 
was only in his twenty-seventh year and could not, 
from the pressure of other avocations, have been able 
to study very closely the operation of a surplus reve- 
nue, applied to the purehase of stock. lie was ne- 
cessarily unacquainted with the statistical retunip 
which we possess, and which shall be more fully no- 
ticed in the tbilowing pages. He hnd before him no 
example of a measure tending, by unnatural interfe- 
rence with the rate of interest^ lo send capital out of 
the country : still less could he foresee the rapid in- 
crease of our numbers, the surprising extension of 
our productive industry, and the consequent motiveH 
for pursuing a system, the reverse of thai which 
mainlaiRs a sinkinf^fiind — we mean, bearing light on 



portion 



to their le» burdened successors. 
IT ifaese remarks are at all useful in correcting 
fiipilir misapprehension, we shall hope somewhat of 
a anilar result from the following paragraphs, re- 
llmg to the situation of different classes ot stock- 



Siarthciden .- Dutimctkm bthcten PerwumaU ami Ti 
ponarjf Deptmion. — ^Those of our countrymen who 
hare traTelled and paid attention to topics of this na- 
tare« must hare remarked that in France, Germany, 
Spain, in short, in erery country on the Continent, ex* 
cept Holland, the public funds are comparatively 
Kfttte resorted to as a deposit for private property. 
The gOTemmenIs of these countries have not as yet 
acquired the confidence attached to a representative 
assembly, and the inhabitants are little acquainted 
wkb the security conferred on property by public 
r^irter, the power of transfer, the steady observance 
of good feith towards the public creditor. Conti- 
neiiial lenders require the visible*, and, as they ac- 
count it, solid security of land and houses. Such,-^ a 
century and a half ago, was the case throughout 
Ei^:laiid generally, and such, in no small degrc^e, was 
the case in the provincial part of the kingdom at the 
beginning of the late war. The general ardour of 
our countrymen in the contest, their confidence in 
goveniment, and the comparatively high interest then 
given by the Treasury. led to the deposit in that ready 
absorbent, of sums of which the magnitude would 
have startled the caution of our forefathers. The re- 
sult of the whole is, that funded property so insig- 
uidcaiit in a former age, when compared to the gene- 
ral wealth of the kingdom, is now of an amount ap- 
proaching to the value of our land, particularly if 
He estimate it not by capital, but (see p. 238.) by 

income. 

Aiuiuitants on oiu* public funds, instead of being 
tvi^ietl^ as in the last age, to London, Bristol, and a 
lew of our principal towns, are now found in every 
iliHtricI^ and in every variety of occupation. The 
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great majority of them are permanent depositors, 
Htrangers to the manceuvrea of the stock exchange, 
speculating neither on buying or seltins, and attentive 
merely to the half-yearly receipt of their dividends. 
These persons consider the stocks as a fund perma- 
nently eligible for themselves and their families, con- 
liding, on the one hand, in the good faith of Parlia- 
ment, and aware, on the other, of the serious draw- 
backs attendant on property in land and houses, — 
the difhculty of collecting rents, the heavy charge at- 
tendant on transfers. The funds, they are aware, in- 
volve neither delays nor lawsuits, while, with a view 
to bequest, they admit of an easy and direct reparti- 
tion. It is in results such as these, that we recognise 
all the advantage of established institutions, oi the 
steady observance of good faith on the part of go- 
vernment. Viewed in a national sense, they render 
ii people capable of efforts such as those which main- 
lamed the independence of Holland against the suc- 
cessive attacks of Spain, England, and France: — 
Viewed in regard (o the individual, they offer a mode 
of investment almost as much superior to that of the 
circle of private connexion, as is afforded by the 
Saving Banks, when compared to the precarious de- 
posits to which the lower orders were formerly ac- 
customed to trust their petty savings. 

What proportion do these persons, the permanent 
depositors in our funds, bear to the body of stock- 
holders at large ? Not less, we believe, than^tir- 
fifthsoflhe whole, whether we look to number or pro- 
perty. The temporary depositors, however, few as 
ihey arc, till a more conspicuous place in the public 
eye: it i^ they who bustle on the Stock Exchange, 
who confer M'ith theChancellor of the Exchequer, and 
who come conspicuously forward to bear a part in 
loan contmcld. But these persons consider the funds 
merely us a transient property, n security in which, ax 
in exchequer bills or mercantile acceptances, they 
may vest » floating sum until the occurrence of a 
more eligible mode of appropriation. Their calcu- 
lations an lo the price of stocks go no farther than 
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the month or the quarter wiiich may elapse ere it 
suit them to withdraw their money, for the purpose, 
perhaps, of transferring it to the funds of the United 
States of America, Prance, or the lesser Continental 
powers. Merchants, it has long been said, are citi- 
zens of the world, but of all mercantile men, that is 
particularly the case with temporary stockholders, 
to whom London, Amsterdam, and Paris, present 
but one vast exchange. How different this from the 
permanent depositor who exhibits so many charac- 
teristics of the retired capitalist, of the inheritor of 
real property, preferring british security, even at a 
reduced interest, and not seeking to escape his por- 
tion of sacrifice, when satisfied that it is conducive 
lo the general relief! These persons are much more 
interested in preserving than m acquiring ; their ob- 
ject is not a rise of price for the purpose of sale, but 
security in regard to their capital and strict punctu- 
ality in the payment of the interest. 

This disposition has been strikingly exemplified in 
the late reduction of the five per cents., of which not 
afifiiethpart was sent outofthecotmiry^ notwithstanding 
the great temptation oflfered by foreign funds. And 
if in the three per cents, the permanent depositors do 
not surpass the temporary in so great a proportion, 
they form, even in these, beyond all comparison, the 
majority. 

With what view, it may be asked, do we enter into 
this discrimination of temporary and permanent de- 
positors ? Partly because it is little understood, but 
more for the purpose of showing the unimportance in 
a national sense, of the class who come forward as 
the representatives of the fundholders at large. It 
follows, that any measures that may be taken in re- 
gard to tlie funds, should be adapted to the unobtru- 
sive, we may almost say, the silent majority of stock- 
holders. Persons circumstanced as they are, can de- 
sire no aid at the expense of the community : no addi- 
tion to the market price of stock, except such as shall 
naturally arise from the continuance of peace, the 
irrowiiig abundance of capital. — An artificial prop. 
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such afl the sinking fund, thej will not hesitate to 
fore^Of when apprised, that in peace it is of injurioUB 
tendency, and should be considered only as an in- 
e<>nious scheme by which the financier, in a season of 
difficulty, seeks to slimiilatc the avidity of capital^ 
ifits, and to provide for the calls of the Treasury^ 
without an extravagant sacrifice. 

After these preliminary explanations, and the re- 
moval from the mind of the reader of certain popular 
impressions, we shall proceed with advantage to our 
jarlhcr illustrations. 



Comparative Taxation of ihtt Cottntry amd France. 

QBEAT BBITUH AMD lEELAND. 
Ctmp<tUdfo^^9la, e^eriMMt'n'tketaaet an tatt. Unthtr, and maU hUf 
n4ue*d! alio a porHon i^ Ike Aattn-d Thxet, 
GnmuMHint iscluiiraorthtexpeDMofcoUecticMi. 

AMCMedUxe* £^,000,000 

ClNtMM 11,D00.U00 

ExctM ...... njMi,om 

8Ump« ...... e,IK>O,000 

Land txx 1,100.000 

Poti office (iMtt amouai) .... 1,400.000 

Crown lamb - ..... 1!U0,QW 

An athsr BoraniineDt roceipU MOO.uOO 

£54.000.000 

"ntkt (iadudintr Ireland) .... 5,000,000 
Poor-rate, after dcductiiq; the portion paid (tee page I9t) 

in liau at mgcs ..... 6,000,000 

Total £!i I.IKN) jiHt 

being 35 per cent on our oatioiial inccntf 
M computed in pagu 23B. 



FBAMCE. 

Grow aimnint. inctusire of eipcnsa «f collectian. 
Fimatr, or \au& and biniiio lax . 
JtobilKF. a TartLpr booM? (hi : atu) llie iriiidaw tax 

anil pnttntttf or tax im profcuioiii 

Ex<')<-c viK. dutie* on ult, toh^u. unnff', wine, ipiritA, 
lint'T. ^nd ^ioinr leiiVT articint, tbe irliolc comiiriaed 
under the nunr or<'rvMti rt'Mtw - 

SlamiM. vis. nirtfulrrmtat, d moim tl limArr, 

Poat<>inc«(ticttrereipf] - 

^!ale of irood frotD tbe public Cvrwts 
12 
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Brought forwaid OOJOOyOOO 

All other receipts and conting^encies, iDcluding a large 
muniripal rcveuue collected from otiro7>aiid otiiuer 
charges t>orne by the inhabitants of towns 6,300,000 

37,000,000 



Equal, after addinpca fifUi for the greater value of mo- 
ney, in France than in England, to - - 45,000,000 

This forms nearly 1 B per cent, on the national income 
of France, as computed in page 249. 

In this table of comparative taxation, the chief dis- 
tinctive feature is the magnitude of our excise, cus- 
toms, and assessed taxeb, tlie proportion of which to 
the same taxes in France, is as forty to twentv millions. 
This puts in a striking light the greater abilitj to pay 
on the part of a commercial community, of which so 
large a proportion are resident in towns, a circum- 
stance conducive equally to ease of collection on the 
part of government, and to free consumption on that 
of the public. Hence, the magnitude oi our receipts 
on spirits, beer, tea, sugar, wine, fruit ; on certain ar- 
ticles of dress, as silk; or on that which more imme- 
diately marks a mercantile society, postage. It les- 
sens, at the same time, the weight of an argument, 
frequently brought against our taxation, but which 
we are far from adopting in a literal sense, viz. that 
when computed at so much a head, it amounts to 
more than twice the average capitation of our neigh- 
bours. 

Corn Laws. — Those laws may be termed an indirect 
impost on the public, payable to landholders as an it 
demnity for the land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate. They 
have in particular years formed an addition to our 
payments greatly beyond the amount expended by 
the landed interest lor these burdens ; but at pre- 
sent the cabc is so different, that our corn laws may, 
in some measure, be considered a dead letter. In 
our table accordingly we have avoided noticing their 
operation, and have preferred introducing the amount 
of the charges whicli they are intended to counterbal- 
cince. In France also there exist restrictions on the 
import of foreign corn, but they are of little conse- 
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quence in a t»)untr7 where the growth is, in general, 
iullj equal to the consamption, particularly as im- 
port b^omes free whenever the average of wheat of 
borne growth approaches to 30f. (he Winclicster 
quarter. 

Whatf it may be asked, is the object of the prece- 
ding tables? To draw with distinctness and pre- 
cision, that which is so often attempted in a loose and 
exaggerating manner,^ — a comparison between the 
burdens of this and other countries, our competitors 
in the sale of manufactures. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee of 1821 advanced an opinion (Report p. 22.), 
that the taxation of other countries compared to their 
resources is as high as our own. This conclusion 
our statement does not confirm, but it will probably 
be instrumental in modifying a very general impres- 
sion of an opposite nature; viz. that our burdens ex- 
ceed those of our neighbours, to a degree which, in a 
manner, baffles all hope of approaching to an equality. 
Far from joining in this discouraging view of our 
situation, we arc inclined to augur very favourable 
results from a perseverance m Ihe course of reduction 
lately adopted by ministers. 

SECTION 11. 
Our Protpeett in Commerce anil Finance, 

Probability ofeoniimud P«aw.— The events that have 
recently occurred on the Continent, unsatistiictory 
as Ihey are to the friends of constitutional freedom, 
have had at least one good effect, that of putting be- 
yond doubt the determination of our ministers to 
maintain peace. The debates of the 29th and 30tb 
April last, will be memorable for the declarations to 
that cflect, made by Mr. Caniiing and Mr. Robinsoni 
am) confirmed by the votes of an overpowering ma- 
jority. But this, we may be assured, was no new de- 
termination on tlie part of our rulers, the course of 
circumstances having long since shown to the re- 
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fleeting part of our public men, that the only eflEec- 
tual remedy for the national embarrassment was to 
be sought in a steady adherence to a pacific ays- 
tern. It will be in the recollection of many o£ our 
readers^ that the late Lord Londonderry, in his 
speech of 29th April (1822) dwelt strongly on the 
improbability of our being again called on to bear a 

Imrt in war, on a scale at all similar to that of our 
ate contest. Had the reserve of office permitted 
his lordship to express himself at large, he might, we 
believe, have gr\^en the most conclusive arguments for 
this opinion, avow ing that the magnitude of our loss, 
by the war, was unperceived at the time it was in- 
curred : that ministers^ had they comprehended its 
extent, would have followed a much more cautious 
course, and that no consideration should again 

Srompt them to the once popular system of vigour, 
fever, we may add, did a contest close with more 
success in its main objects — the change of govern- 
ment in France, and the restoration of independence 
to Europe; while, as to territorial acquisitions, it 
rested with us to retain or give back whatever suited 
our policy. Would it be easy to imagine circum- 
stances more calculated to heal the wounds of pro- 
tracted warfare, or to prevent that distress in which 
we have, notwithstanding, been so deeply involved ? 
After such dear-bought experience, is it probable 
that our government will be easily led to act an ag- 
gressive part ; or is it not more likely, that its con- 
duct will, in future, be stamped with a prudence 
similar to that of a Cecil or a Walpole, — to that 
which the unambitious government of Holland has 
for ages studied to exemplify. 

How far is this pacific prospect confirmed by the 
situation of foreign powers ? The United States of 
America passed, in February 1821, an act for re- 
ducing to one half, an army which already was far 
from numerous ; and the building of ships of war, pro- 
secuted only in compliance with a temporary enthu- 
siasm, is now also relaxed. Next, as to our great Eu- 
ropean rival, France, is no longer to us the France of 
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liOuis XrV. or of Bonaptrte : not only is hf>r national 
power comparatively very difierent, but the spiings 
of court intrigue, the hazard of ewcret influence oo 
the executive branch, are checked, as in this coun- 
try, by the freedom of parliamentary discussion. If 
it be urged, however, that though the nation he incIiiH 
ed to peace, the cabinet may be misled by foreign 
influence or ministerial prejudices, and that in the 
varying Bcene of European politics, there may arise 
contingencies calculated to draw France into war* 
let it be remembered, that her internal situation a£- 
fords the strongest motives for a return to peace. 
Her ministers cannot long be blind to her real situa- 
tion,^ — to the fact, that her population is in a more 
divided state, the preservation of her present govern- 
ment less assured than vtas the case in England a 
century ego, when, the Hanoverian family being re- 
cently settled on the throne, it required a steady ad- 
herence to paciflc policy to prevent a rupture, <^ 
which the result might have been, that the regal prize 
would have been fought for on British ground. 

Causes of War that no longtr exist. — On taking a re- 
trospect of our history, we shall find that several of 
the most popular, as well as most i^uhstantial grounds 
of coDtiiiental war. have censed to exist. This coun- 
try b^an to take an active part in foreign politic* 
nearly a century and a half ago. a time when France 
was so preponderant, that during the reigns of Wil- 
liam and Anne, continued exertion was necessary to 
preserve the independence of F.urope. Tlie wars of 
]74(> and IT^ti owed their origin chiefly to peculiari- 
ties in the situation of Austria and Prussia. Jf these 
no longer furnish a probable ground of Mar, it is still 
less likely that we shall be involved in any contest 
for colonies such as that of 177/j, or in an attempt to 
regulate the goveniment of our neighlwuni, such as 
that which called Europe to arms in 179:). Those 
lib<*ral views in politics, that ronviclion of the b:\rren 
nature of military trophies, and of the subntaiitial 
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fruits of peace, which were so long confioed to the 
philosophic reader of history, have at last reached 
our cabinet, and have influenced it since ISIS, to a 
degree greater than is generally known. Neither the 
troubles of Greece or of Spain have, for a moment, 
shaken the pacific determination of our ministers. 
Add to this, that the restrictive laws, so long connect- 
ed with our colonial system, have now ceased to fas- 
cinate our rulers, and will soon cease to fascinate our 
merchants. Our Board of Trade has expunged from 
our commercial code, the acts most offensive to fo- 
reigners : it no longer listens to schemes of monopoly, 
or seeks to found our commercial prosperity other- 
wise than in concurrence with that of our neighbours. 
The discovery of the real sources of national wealth, 
has shown the folly of wasting lives and treasure for 
those colonial possessions, which, during the last cen- 
tury, in the reign of the mercantile theory, were ac- 
counted the chief basis of commercial prosperity. It 
is now above forty years since the lJi\ited States of 
America were definitively separated from us, and 
since their situation has afforded a proof, that the be- 
nefit of mercantile intercourse may be retained in all 
its extent, without the care of governing, or the ex- 

Rense of defending these once-regretted provinces, 
lexico, Peru, Chili, Brazil, the regions so much co- 
veted by our forefathers, are now open to every flag, 
and never likely to become, on commercial grounds 
at least, a cause of war. 

Is it necessary to add arguments to show the falla** 
cy of expecting any national advantage from war ? If 
we cast our eyes on France, we find her, after consi- 
dering herself, during many years^ the mistress of the 
Continet^ brought back, in 1814, to her ancient li- 
mits: if we look at home, we find our countrymen, 
after believing that our naval superiority, our con- 
quests in the east and west, had brought us unpa- 
ralleled wealth, have made the mortifying disco- 
very that our burdens far exceed our acquisitions, 
and that the only substantial addition to ourresolirccs, 
arises from domestic improvement and augmentation 
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of numbers; circumstances that liad tittle or no con- 
nexion with a state of hostility. Frederic II. of Pras- 
ifia aflbrded, perhaps, the most striking example of 
success arising from keepniff up a lai^e stauding 
army, having acquired by it, in the 6rst instance* Si- 
lesia, and eventually part of Poland: yet, whoever 
n'iti calculate, on the one hand, the amount of his 
flacriHces, on the other, the natural progress of popu- 
lation and wealth during so long a period as his rcini 
(forty-five years), will find thut the increase of his 
power would have been fuHy equal, had he confined 
himself to the plain and direct course of remaining in 
peace and improving his hereditary dominions. 

To follow up such acourse, to sunnount our finan- 
cial difficulties, and to heal the wounds of Irelandt 
arc, doubtless, the chief objects of government. 
When these grand points shall be attained, the mag- 
nitude of our resources will be so evident as to dispel 
all apprehension of attack, not only on this country, 
but on the independence of the Netherlands, the 
maintenance of which seems now to form the only 
sufficient ground for our interfering in a continental 
contest. 

Our Prospect of increased Resources. — We have al- 
ready expressed (p. 23G.) a belief that if we can no 
conduct our aflitirs as to get over a few ycnr<; of ditfi- 
culty, our financial prospects would brighten beyond 
those of any other country. The more we examine 
our situation, llie more we shall find ourselves ena- 
bled to trace its evils to triuisition. deniiigement, and 
other causes of a temporary chanicter. Our reccnl 
cxperieuc*- baa shown, that a season of peace will not ■ 
always be a season of stngnal ion. and that an increase 
of population, pitxhifhig cor:>'U'ncr« as well as pro- 
ducers, haii no le;id';iicy lo o>.■^■r^tyck. The order 
of Providence evidtfitiy i-<=, ihni ihv induHtriouii 
should be iif 'o loss I'-.r i\:v. w.ini c^:' employment. 
And 'li!' ol'.l ,'■.■ .'N tii..( ■ w;'i,'l!>'K! i-i Ciigland's hv%X 
CHslomcr," \\i'} I.'? cvt-,!;- -.-•,'? \\\\\i ample eflect 
whenever the course o: i-iii' ;■ ::i:t's $hdU restore 
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things to their leTel, and whenever the unnatural ef- 
fect of war and taxation shall be removed. 

In the belief of several of our countrymen, we have 
arrived at that point beyond which we can hardly 
expect to carry either our numbers or our wealtk.. 
Their apprehension, however, will be found to re- 
quire no lengthened refutation, and is noticed here 
chiefly to satisfy those persons, necessarily numerous 
in a commercial country, who, immersed in their re- 
spective occupations, have little means of generalis- 
ing or of reasoning from the past to the future. The 
&ct is, that our improvements, whether in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, or navigation, are at present no 
more arrived at a limit, no more threatened with ob- 
stacles to their farther progress, than they were a 
century ago. A negative impression of this nature 
was general thirty years since, yet no age has been 
so fertile in discovery, in invention, in increase of 
productive power; and happily no country pos- 
sesses, in its resources, whether physical or politi- 
cal, greater means of continuing the career of ad- 
vancement. Our capital and labour, of which so 
large a portion was long directed to military purpo- 
ses, arc now applied to objects of permanent utility. 
The two great anomalies of our inland situation, 
poor-rate and tithe, can hardly fail to yield to the 
intelligence of the age; and their removal would go 
far towards healing the wounds of the suffering por- 
tion of tlie community. 

To bring our calculation to a point, — what annual 
sum may we consider as likely to be added to our 
national revenue, in a season of peace? This it is 
no easy matter to reduce to a specific fonn, but after 
establishing (p. 242.). the intimate connexion between 
population and wealth, we may, w^e trust, on very safe 
grounds, as far as regards England and Scotland, 
(leaving Ireland, at least the cottagers of Ireland, 
out ol the question), assume ihe increase of numbers 
as the ratio of the increase of our taxable income. 
Such certainly may be taken for granted, when the 
reduction of our (axjition shall have been carried 
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somewhat farther, remoTing the chief part of the 
extra pressure on our national industry, and placing 
it, in rujutl to public burdens, more nearlj on a 
lerel with that of our continental competitors. 

We proceed to exhibit the result in the form of 
arithmetical computation. First, as to our num- 
bers : — instead of requiring our readers to assent to 
the probability of an addition annually augmenting, 
we snail confine ourselves to that which is past and 
ascertained ; viz. the individuals bom in the early 
part of the century (1802, -3, 4.), who are now enter- 
ing, year after year, on the age of productive labour. 
Next, as to the fruits of their labour, represented in 
the form of money, we have already (Appendix, 
J). 77.) calculated the annual addition to our na- 
tional inccume from that source at 3,000,0001 and as 
our taxation, even on a reduced scale, will be fully 
20 per cent, on our income, the consequent addition 
to our revenue is above 600,0001 But here also we 
shall make a large abatement, and shall call the ad- 
dition in question only 400,000/. 

Con^ittattd Inertan ^ National Ineantt from the Ptvgru* of produc- 
tivt hdwftry and Population, attmning nich Ineretut at AOOfiOOt. 





Annual Incrsau 




Annuil IdcraaM 


Ttkn. 


of lb« Produce 


Y««.. 


or Ibi Produce 




ofTwe*. 




ofTual. 


1823 


£ 400.000 


1837 


£6,000.000 


->824 


800,000 


1838 


6,400,000 


1825 


1.200.000 


1839 


0,800,000 


1826 


1.600,000 


1840 


7.200.000 


1827 


«,000,000 


1841 


7,600,000 


1828 


S.400.000 


1842 


8,000.000 


1829 


2,800.000 


1843 


8.400,000 


830 


3.200,000 


1844 


8,800.000 


1831 


3.600,000 


1845 


9,200,000 1 


1832 


4.000.000 


1846 


9,600,000 ' 


1833 


4.400.000 


1847 


10,000,000 


1834 


4.800.000 


1848 


10.400.000 


1835 


5,200,000 


1849 


10.800.000 


1836 


6.600,000 


1860 


11,200,000 
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This increase supposes neither new taxes or im* 
proved circumstances on the part of those who pay 
them : if the latter merely escape deterioration, the 
increase of numbers, the acquisition of the additional 
labourers in the productive field, will, by the aug- 
mented consumption of taxed articles, make the 
computed addition to the revenue. 

DiminiUion of public Expenditure.'^f it be accounted 
somewhat confident to anticipate so regular an in- 
crease of national income from the mere augmenta- 
tion of our numbers, we shall call in an auxiliary of 
another kind — ^the effect of diminishing expenditure. 
Economy is evidently the wish of ministers, and the 
rising value of money bids fair to enable them to 
carry reduction considerably farther, without injury 
to the individuals reduced. What is, in this respect, 
the effect of the repeal of 6,000,000/. of taxes in the 
last two years ? To lower prices ; to bring money 
more nearly to the value it bore in 1792 ; to render 
95/. in the present year equivalent to 100/. two years 
ago. Much, it must be allowed, remains to be done 
ere the long list of charges, rent, wages, professional 
attendance, &c., which constitute domestic expendi- 
ture, can be brought to their due level ; but the course 
of circumstances cannot* be resisted; a continuance 
of peace must be followed by a reduction of these 
charges in correspondence with that which has al- 
ready taken place in regard to provisions ; and when 
that is accomplished, a diminution of payment to the 
servants of the public may be effected without injurf 
to the individuals reduced. 

Comparison of our JSTationol Income at present^ with its 
Amxmnt a Century ago. — How far do these encouraging 
anticipations receive support from the evidence of 
the past, fi*om a parallel between the England of the 
present age, and the England of the early part of last 
century, of the reign of George I. ? Since that era, 
the produce of our revenue has increased in the pro- 
portion of more than five to one ; but we disclaim 
in toto this mode of computing our national wealth, 
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nnd BliaU build our iDferences on a surer ibundation. 
Our population in the reign of Georee I. appears (see 
Preliminary Observations to the Population Return 
of 1621) to have been* including Ireland, about 
9,000,000 ; at present it is 22,000,000, or more than 
double. But that is not all : when treating (Appen- 
dix, p. [75]) of the increase of national revenue, we 
enumerated among the indications of an improving 
society — 

An increase in the proportion of persons deriving 
their income from property distinct from labour. 

An increase in the comparative amount of town 
population. 

A decrease in that of agriculturists, in consequence 
of the improvements in husbandry, supplying uie re- 
quisite pn>duce with less manual labour, and enabling 
the country to send a portion of its youth to follow 
manufacturing and mecnanical pursuits in towns. 

Without professing to define the amount of our na- 
tional income a century ago, no one will doubt that 
' the proportion of" persons living on income derived 
from property,'' has, in that period, greatly increased. 
Still less will they question the effect of improvement 
in agriculture, and the probability that in the reign ol 
Geoi^ I. above 40 persons in 100 were required to 
raise the national suDsistence, which we now 6nd to 
be produced (see Appendix, p. [72]) by 33 persons 
in ]00. In estimating the whole of our national in- 
come, we should probably not exceed the mark by 
* asBuming it to be at present ihrte timet its amount in 
the time of George I., but as it is quite unnecessary 
to press our calculation to its extent, we shall consi- 
der it only to have doubled. The next question is, 
wh^t prospect is before us for the ensumg age or 
century? How far useful discovery and invention 
may or may not be carried, we cannot venture to 
calculate, but in other points, there is, fortunately, 
less uncertainty. Can it be doubted that our public 
men are more enlightened than their predeccssora 
a century ago ; that our productive labourers, whe- 
ther merchants, roanuiacturerB, or farmecs, are better 



* 
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provided with capital ; that the public in general are 
more experieoced ; and the hope of l<nig periods of 
peace established on a better foundiition ?— -This 
reasoning will be put in a clearer light by a parallel 
of the resources of our country and those of her he- 
reditary rivaL 

Comparison of the Resources of Englafni and France. 
— The reader, on referring to a statistical return of 
very remote date, (Appendix, p. [7^]) will find, that 
five centuries ago, the town population of England 
was so insignificant that the number of places con- 
taining above 3000 inhabitants, did not exceed 
eighteen. In these days, France took a decided 
>' lead in population, as in political power: and the 
subsequent accessions to her territory, by the incor- 

S oration of extensive provinces (Brittany, Dauphin^ 
urgundy,) rendered ner for a long period an over- 
match for England. In an age of timid navigation, 
our ancestors could derive little advantage from their 
extent of coast, or fi-om the richness of their coal 
mines, which are valuable only in as far as their 
bulky products, or the almost equally bulky manu- 
factures promoted by them, can be conveyed by wa- 
ter. A better prospect was opened by the improve- 
ments that followed the era of the reformation, and 
the wise government of Elizabeth — the period from 
whicli we date the effectual cultivation of our na- 
tional resources. Still our continental rival con- 
tinued preponderant, and the revenue of Louis XIV. * 
was computed at nearly three times that of Charles 
II. The alliance against France, cemented by the 
perseverance of William, and rendered victorious by 
the talents of Marlborough, relieved us from the 
dreaded overthrow of the political equilibrium; but 
even after our splendid successes, it continued a 
common opinion among foreigners as among our- 
selves, that the resources of the French were more 
solid, and that they would soon equal or surpass us 
in those arts which form the constituents of national 
wealth. But so different has been the result, that in 
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no period of our history hare we out-run so decid- 
edly the competition of other countries. In the rei^ 
of George I., Cngland, Scotland, and Ireland bore to 
France, in point of population, the proportion of 
only 45 to 100, (See Napier's Supplement, heads of 
" England and France") ; nor was that of taxable in- 
come much more considerable : at present, in point 
of numbers, we hold the proportion of 70 to 100, 
and in taxable income of 100 to 100. 

Snch has been our comparative progress during 
Ihc last 100 years ; but what, it may be asked, is our 
prospect for the future ? This may be in part an- 
swered by observing the principal discoveries of late 
date, and marking the connexion that happily pre- 
vails between them and the physical advantages 
which belong to our country. Steam navigation, for 
instance, is evidently of greatest avail to the country 
which possesses coals, iron, and extent of coast But 
even in branches totally different, such as the manu- 
facture of silk, a branch in which we long despaired 
of success, we have of late years gained ground on 
our continental rivals : nor need we, since with the 
aid of Ireland we are assured of an adequate supply 
of agricultaral produce, apprehend the recurrence 
of a high price of labour, or the emigration of our 
master manufacturers. 

We proceed to bring our statement to the test of 
aritlmieticiil calculation, taking as our basis, the com- 
parative increase of numbers in France and this 
cwuntry. To those who do not clearly understand in 
what manner increase of numbers conduces po di- 
rectly to increase of national resources, we vt'ould 
recommend to leave out of the question the infantine 
part of society, and to confine their attention to those 
approaching to the age of tM-enty, Ihc age of pro- 
ductive lalxiur. Our population returns nave, ever 
tiince 1801, eihibited an increase of 1, per cent a 
year; thes(> periions are now attaining maturity, and 
entering the field as new cuntrittutors lo our national 
inrnmet while in France the proportion of such new 
i-uiitribulors if. and has been ever since IHOI. n'*'. 
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quite one per cent, annually. Assuming a similar 
proportion for the future, the inference is, that in 
France the au^entation of national income, reck- 
oned at 10 per cent, in ten years, wffl be hardly 

£21,000,000 
But in this country, the increase, compu- 
ted by the same rule, yiz. the ratio of the 
addition to population (15 p^r cent, in ten 
years) will produce nearly - - 30,000,000 
The increase of numbers in this country takes place 
chiefly among mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, 
and others, whose exertion is directly conducive to 
increase of wealth ; but in France, the increase of 
numbers is as slow in towns as in rural districts ; in con- 
-i sequence of which, the alimentation of proper^ 

seems merely to keep pace with that of populatioik 
Hence, the tardy increase of the public revenue, and 
the stationary condition of the inhabitants, many of 
whom follow no other occupation, and hold no higher 
rank in society than their fore£atthers two centuries 

ago. 

Were we inclined to continue the parallel, we 
should find that even* as to population, we shall pro- 
bably overtake our ancient rival, ere another genera- 
tion pass away. Meantime, those who know that the 
issue of a military struggle depends not so much on 
population as on disposable revenue, will be satisfied 
that at present we should have no cause to dread a 
contest, single-handed, with that power against which 
our forefathers were obliged to seek safety in conti- 
nental alliances. Or, supposing that from any unfore- 
seen cause, our maritime force should become less 
predominant, and that a war between the two coun- 
tries were to be decided on shore, we should have no 
great reason to dread the result, or to regard inva- 
sion with the alarm that it excited during the last 
century. 

This course of reasoning applies in a considerable 
degree to Russia, Austria, and other continental pow- 
ers : in none is the degree of increase in popula- 
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tion, and certainly not in national wealthy on a 
par with this country. We have, therefore, little to 
dread from attack; and as we shall assuredly not 
make our superiority a source of aggression, the 
conclusion is, that our situation presents a solid hope 
of continued peace, and p( all the advantages arising 
from the undisturbed extension of our productive in- 
dustrv.* 

SECTION in. 

Viewt of Finance mggested by our Sittiation and Proipectt. 

Diffirence in the Mature of our Resources since the 
Peace. — The radical difference in the sources of oor 
financial supplies, in peace and in war, is, as yet, 
very imperfectly understood by the public ; it may, 
however, receive some illustration, irom a reference 
to the measures adopted during our great contest. 
It was in 1797, in the fourth year of the war, that cir- 
cumstances pointed out to Mr. Pitt, the necessity of 
a radical change in his financial plans — ^the substitu- 
tion of war taxes for loans. The length to which the 
latter had been carried, exceeded the disposable. 

* Those sjnoDg oar readen who imai^e that there ia still somewhat of 
over-confideoce in the precediim^ reasoning^, will do well to oonsuU the ibi- 
lowini^ sketch of " the fHiblic rerenne of the two countries,^ which if, we 
beliere, sufficiently accurate, and puts in a striking light the progress of this 
country during the two last centuries. 
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Public Ref€Due. 



Years. 


France. 


England. 


1550 


£1 ,500,000 


£600,000 


1600 


2,500»000 


900,000 


1660 


4,000,000 


1,200,000 


1700 


8,000,000 


4,000,000 


1750 


12,000,000 


7,000,000 


1790 


22,000^)00 


16,000,000 


1823 


33,000,000 


52,000,000 



England, afier da- j 
ductiog for dif- i 
ference in tha valua 
of montj. 



£600,000 

900,000 

1 ,200,000 

4,000,000 

7,000,000 

13,000,000 

42,000,000 
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funds of the monied interest; while, on the other 
hand, the increase of productive industry, the rise of 
wages, salaries, rents, all concurred to strengthen 
the hope of a liberal supply from taxation. Mr. Pitt 
seized the distinction with his usual promptitude, 
and erected on it a structure, the eventual magnitude 
of which, proved one of the wonders of the age. 
What concurrence of circumstances enabled him and 
his successors to carry taxation so far? During the 
war, our capital and labour had ample employment : 
competition from abroad on the part of foreigners, 
or what might have proved far more formidable, our 
emigrating countrymen, was wholly out of the ques- 
tion. The transfer of English capital to the conti- 
nent was prevented, as well by a dread of lawless 
conduct on the part of the French government, as 
by a more gratifying consideration, the profits realised 
at home. Since the peace, circumstances are en- 
tirely altered ; the competition of foreigners is to 
be dreaded; capital has been placed in foreign 
funds, and emigration, had not the price of provi- 
sions fallen among us, might have been carried to a 
ruinous length. The profit of stock, the wages of 
part of the lower classes, the emoluments of the 
higher, most incomes, in short, except those of the 
annuitant on the public funds, have undergone dimi- 
nution, the whole pointing as much to the necessity 
of reducing taxation in peace, as our situation during 
war indicated the practicability of its increase. 

How far is Taxation a Cause of Embarrassment ? — 
What, it may be asked, have been the most promi- 
nent characteristics of our national embarrassment 
since 1814? A deficiency of employment, among 
part of the lower orders, and distress, from insuffi- 
ciency of wages, at those intervals when provisions 
were high priced. In the middle classes, whether 
merchants, manufacturers, or agriculturists, the gene- 
ral ground of complaint has been an inadequacy of 
profit ; a disproportion of prices to the cost of pro- 
duction. The principal cause of these and other dif- 
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ficulties was, doubtless, as explained in the preceding 
chapters, the magnitude of the transition, the suspert- 
sioii of government expenditure, and the consequent 
overstock of hands. That such would have ocen 
severely felt under a taxation as light as that of Swit- 
zerland or the United States of America, admits of 
no doubt ! but it never would have reached such an 
extent, or continued until the ninth year of peace, had 
not our public burdens, and consequently the expense 
of living, been higher than among our neiglibours. 
Emigration and the export nf capital would, in a dif- 
ferent case, have been comparatively inconsiderable; 
and additional means of promoting productive indus- 
try would have been possessed at home. 

Having no wish to press our arguments to an ex- 
treme, we disclaim* without hesitation, the aid of cer- 
tain popular notions, such as that "ataxed commodi- 
ty after passing through three or four difierent hands, 
is enhanced b^ 20 or 30 per cent charged by the 
dealers for their advance on the tax." We know too 
well the slender profit of either wholesale or retail 
business, to give credit to such loose assertions; a 
dealer is in general satisfied with a charge of 2 or 3 
per cent, on his advance, so that this argument, though 
not undeserving of attention, has no claim to a pro- 
minent rank in the objections to taxation. Tiiese will 
be found sufficiently serious without the aid of exag- 
geration : it can hardly be disputed that our high du- 
ties tend to raise our prices above the currency of 
our neighbours, and wc have the sanction of Dr. Smith 
for saying that " a rise in the money price of commo- 
dities, wiun peculiar la a countrtf, tetids to disrounigo 
more or less every department of niduslry carried on 
within it, enabling other nations to undersell it, not 
only in the foreign but in the home market ;" — an opi- 
nion to which we subscribn in the words of its illus- 
trious author, notwithstanding all the qualifirations of 
it uhich we have rend in the publications of the po- 
litical economists of the day. To bring this question 
ijitu a more definite form, we subjoin a table of the 
44 
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Taxei «AtcA bear^ more w less directly^ on the comfortt oflife^ or tn- 

terfere^ more or less directly^ with the extension of productive tn- 

diutry, 
Aflfltsted Taxes ^ 

since the late > £4,500,000 

reduction } 

Malt 



and Beer 
since the re 
dnctionln 1822 

Stamps 

Sugar 

Tea - 

Foreign Timber 

Coals carried 
coastways 

Soap - 



:i 



I 



6,500,000 

6,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1 ,000,000 

900,000 
900,000 



Leather since the ^ 




redaction in ) 


£300,000 


1822 y 




Foreign Wool 


300,000 


Cotton 


500,000 


Paper 


400,000 


Glass 


400,000 


Candles and Tallow 


400,000 


Bricks and Tiles - 


300,000 


Auction Duties - 


840,000 


Hemp 


200,000 


Starch 


50,000 



The whole forming a sum of nearly 30,000,000/.* 

To draw the line of distinction between the neces- 
saries and superfluities o( life, between the greater or 
less injury arising from taxation to productive labour, 
is a task of great nicety. There can, it is true, be lit- 
tle doubt that such imposts as those on leather, can- 
dles, green glass, bricks, tiles, soap, starch, coal, are 
direct burdens on industry ; charges which must have 
many bad effects, such as impairing personal comfort, 
raising the nominal rate of wages, or lessening our ex- 
ports. On the other hand, it may happen that im- 
posts, the least exceptionable in the view of individu- 

^ To gi?e the reader a complete view of our fiscal burdens, we 
subjoin the following, which are lef^ out of the text, as 

Taxes which appear to interfere IcssTk'ith our productive industry. 



Post-ofl5ce 
Foreign spirits, 
chiefly brandy 
British spirits 
Licenses for publi- 
cans, &c. 
Wine - 
Tobacco and snuff 

TExcisc) 
ToDRCco (Customs 
Coffee and cocoa 
Rum - - - 
Silk, raw and thrown 
Kast India piece ) 
goods 5 



£1,400,000 

I 2,300,000 

3,000,000 

700,000 

1 ,600,000 

2,400,000 

600,000 
300,000 
200,000 
500,000 

100,000 



Printed goods 

ihome manu 
acture) 
Foreign linens 
Foreign butter 

and cheese 
Tallow 
Raisins and other 

fruits 
Barilla and other 

drugs 
Pepper 
Skins and furs 
Mahogany 



•I 



£370,000 

80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
400,000 

1 50,000 

150,000 
50,000 
60,000 



Various other duties 1 ,000,000 
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als, may, on the ground of 6scal calculation, have the 
earliest claim to diminution. Thus, wine, spiritouB 
liquors, and lace, appear fair objects of high taxation, 
but if the dutjT be so great as to hold forth to smug- 
glers a premium such as enables them to prosecute 
their business in spite of all the vigilance of our cruis- 
ers, an abatement of duty may be found an indispen- 
sable alternative. In the case of sugar, the question 
of abatement stands on different grounds. In an ar- 
ticle so acceptable to general taste, and so innocent 
in its cflects, we are justified in expecting a reguUnr 
extension of sale, in proportion to the aitnimilion of price. 
This has been in a considerable degree exemplified 
at different intervals of depression iu the market, and 
seems to authorize the inference, (and a very impor- 
tant one it is,) tliat a reduction of the duty would have 
the eflect of extending the consumption, and of grati- 
fying the lower orders without much injury to the re- 
venue. 

On these different claims to priority in the reduc- 
tion of taxes we acknowledge our inability to decide. 
The records of the Treasury, doubtless, contain ma- 
terials calculated to throw hglit on these intricate in- 
quiries, although even with such an aid the result of 
reduction will, at times, be found to differ considera- 
bly from previous expectation. We decline accord- 
ingly to enter on this uncertain field, and confine our- 
selves to the general question of the pressure of taxa- 
tion. 

Examples of Injury from Taxation. — The unseen in- 
jury arising from taxation, ilit interference with the free 
course of manufarlure, is much greater than is sus- 
pected by the public. To form a correct idea of this, 
would require an investigation into all t[ie branches 
in which the activity and uivention of individuals arc 
rrprrsstMl by the regulations of the excise. Of their 
etii-ct in the case of distillers, some idea may be form- 
ed from the evidence given l»eforc the Sugar Distille- 
ry Connnitloe in IflUS. To advert to a very different 
ca^. we shall take an illustration familiar to those 
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who transact business as underwriters, and who know 
the extent of the reduction produced by peace in the 
terms of insurance. To a war premium of 6, 8, or 
10 per cent, a policy duty of one-fourth per cent, on 
the sum insured formed an addition of little conse- 
quence, but when premiums were lowered to 2 or 3 
.per cent., it was found a heavy proportional charge, 
and afforded an inducement to foreign merchants to 
effect their insurances at Hamburgh and other ports, 
where the duty is comparatively light. The conse- 
quence is, that the recent reduction of our policy du- 
ty has, in some degree, come too late. 

Ship-owning, olien a losing investment of capital 
during the war, has been doubly so since the peace, 
and can hardly prove otherwise, until by reducing tlic 
attendant charges, we shall enable our builders, our 
rope-makers, and others, to meet foreign competitors 
on equal terms. Navigation does not, like home 
trade, admit of control by interior regulation : its 
scene of competition is the ocean, and success in it 
can be attained only by a clear superiority over fo- 
reigners. Countries possessing forests of timber in 
the vicinity of a navigable river, enjoy already one 
great advantage over our ship-builders : to increase 
that by an impost on the foreign timber used by our 
countrymen, is to place them on a footing of inferiority 
inadequately balanced by our extra duties on goods 
imported in foreign vessels. A reduction of the duty 
on foreign timber and hemp, seems an indispensable 
preliminary to our successuil competition with foreign 
ship-builders — a competition which would not then 
be hopeless, when we consider the superiority of our 
workmen, and the recent fall in the cost both of their 
maintenance, and of the conveyance of foreign mate- 
rials to our shores. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of pressure 
from taxation, but there can, we believe, be httle 
doubt on several essential points, as 

That it forms a main obstacle to the general free- 
dom of trade, which government seem so desirous to 
introduce ; 
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That on a considerable part of the public it bears 
harder now than during the war; aiid 

That in general its pressure is greater in England 
than on the Continent. 

AArr all the additional means conferred by our 
navigation, our extent of town-population, and our 
superior agriculture, the payment of 64,000,000/. a 
year, must bear harder on the national income of 
this country than that of 15,000,000/. (see \t. :)30 of 
this chapter) on that of France. On the (Continent, 
the evils of transition from war to peace have not 
been altogether so serious ; the failures among mer- 
chants and manufacturerK have been lesH numerous; 
while among their agriculluristsihe dechnc of price, 
much as it is complained of, has been less ruinous 
than in this country. 

How far would a liediictton of Taxalion be prodwlive 
of Relief? — We shall suppose, for the sake of giving 
onr argument a defniite form, that il is propoiHcd to 
discuss the expediency of making a farther reduction 
of our taxes to the extent in all of 6,1)00,000/. Were 
that abatement dircctt^d in toto to some specific 
branches of industry, for example, those connected 
nilh the use of such articles as leather, coals, timber, 
there seems little doubt that, though like all other 
changes, it would for some lime be productive of a 
derangement of work, the stock oi' employment even- 
tually created would supply that which in years of 
distn'ss was our principal dcxideralnm — a KuflicienI 
demand for labour. We shaU take, however, the 
least favourable supposition, assuming that onr pub- 
lic men are not agreed in regiinl to the fiirtlier taxes 
lo b<> repealed, and that the li.(MM).IHH)/. otuliieh we 
niiitemplale tlif.' n^duclion. must be abated in the 
litrrii of a |«*r cenlageon the revetuu' at large. What, 
il may Im* iisked in the next place, u ould be the n-Kult 
<>f>>uch abatement to the individual i* A (timiiiiitioii 
of charge lo the extent of two or three j«t cent, on 
Ills expenditure — an object of no great coiis<-tpicn<:o, 
il \> true, to the land-holder, the retired capitalist, or 
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any person out of business ; but one which in the 
hands of the merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
farmer, would form an engine of great efficiency. In 
the case of an individual out of business, the amount 
of annual disburse represents only the expenditure 
of himself and family ; in business, 0:1 the other hand, 
it comprises wages, salaries, and other outlay to an 
amount frequently of three, four, or five times the 
house-keeping expense. That which in the one case 
would prove a saving of only 20/. a year might, and 
generally would, amount in the other to lOOL Now 
persons in business form evidently the stay of a com- 
mercial country, the class whose prosperity is deci* 
sive of that of the community at large. 

This will be apparent on our pursuing our reason- 
ing a step farther, and examining the effect of a re- 
duction on our means of maintaining a competition 
with foreigners. The consequence would be that 
our woollens, our cottons, our hardware, might be 
sent to foreign markets two or three per cent, 
cheaper than at present To those who have a due 
sense of the smallness of mercantile profit, (Speech 
of Mr. Baring, 15th July 1822,) even this limited re- 
duction will appear of great importance, enabling us 
to compete with our foreign rivals, the manufacturers 
of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. To these, 
since the inauspicious era of our Orders in Council, 
we must add the inhabitants of the Northern States 
of the American Union, the return of the State of 
New-York for 1821, exhibiting a value of 8 or 
10,000,000/. sterling, (chiefly woollens and cottons,) 
manufactured among a population of little more than 
a million. 

But our national industry is, it may be said, already 
amply productive, whether in agriculture or manu- 
facture ; — the evil lies in a want, not of produce, but 
of vent, and our neighbours, Mhether Germans or 
Belgians, have long complained of the free admission 
of our fabrics. This, however, proves little more 
(han that in certain branches foreigners are unable 
to compete with us, and that our rivalship, if conti- 
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nued, maj induce them to gire a diflcrent direction 
to a part of their labour and capital, manufacturing 
commodiltes of which we should probably become 
the purchasers, in jconeequence of changes that would 
follow the increased freedom of trade. A state of 
continued peace implies a reduced scale of profits, 
a limited return for capital, but not necessarily an 
overstock of merchandise or deficiency of employ- 
ment. In harvest we generally have an opportunity 
of observing, that the supply of labourers is not super- 
abundant, and since the beginning of last year, there 
has existed no overstock but in agriculture. Even 
in a dull season the surcharge of hands is less great 
than is commonly supposed. To add a twentieth or 
even a thirtieth to the existing demand for labour, in 
other words to Bnd employment for |(X),000 indivi* 
duals of the lower order, would, on most occasions* 
prove a change completely satisfactory. 

If we proceed to make an analysis of the causen 
which determine the quantity of produce prepared 
among us, either by the loom or the plough, we shall 
find it to depend mainly on the *^ amount of capital 
and number of workmen in the country," points in 
which, of course, no legislative provision can effect 
any speedy change. It is a fact, that for a series of 
years the quantity prepared for a losing market is 
nearly a^ lar^e as for a profitable one; so great is 
the power of habit, the necessity of following up an 
established trade or profession. This result, so dif- 
ferent from the inferences of some political econo- 
mists, is, doubtless, promoted by our poor-law sys- 
tem ; it was exemplified on the part of our iiiaim- 
facturers ainid the continued distresses of 1819 and 
1820; and experiences at present a confirmation in 
the case of our farmers. 

From all tliese facts what inference do we make, 
and what are wc to consider the probable result of a 
reduction of taxation.'* Aot ovrrttock in untj brmieli of 
manufiKture,btU securi^ from foreign rvmpelition? 

Objcclioni tmsutna. — \'ariou!f argumcntx may, we 
are aware, be ndvancrd as vscW bv men in office a» 
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others, against any considerable change in our fiscal 
arrangements. Taxes repealed or m^ified, cannot, 
they will say, be re-imposed. Charges that have in- 
terwoven themselves with our habits ought not to be 
abruptly removed. To this we answer, that several 
of our taxes are such as ought never to have been 
imposed, indicating, as they do, the rudest state of 
financial science, and betraying an almost total un- 
consciousness of the check given by these burdens 
to productive industry. As to the question of re-im- 
position, we have, happily, good ground for dismiss- 
ing the apprehension of retracing our steps; but, 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that such were 
to become in some degree necessary, the new taxes 
would be of an altogetner different nature. A pro- 
perty-tax to the extent of 2^ perhaps 5 per cent., 
would, doubtless, receive the sanction of Parliament, 
in preference to a revival of such duties as those on 
malt, salt, leather, coab, or the house and window- 
tax. 

Next, as to the evils apprehended from transition. 
— from that state of change, which, to a nation as to 
<in individual, is always unprofitable and frequently 
pernicious. Evils of that nature, would, even on a 
diminution of our burdens, occur in a variety of 
modes not anticipated by the public, but their dura- 
tion would necessarily be temporary,and their amount 
might be lessened by various arrangements, such, 
perhaps, as making our future reductions consist les*B 
in an absolute repeal of a few particular taxes than 
in a modification, a partial diminution of a number ; 
— a course wliich might, besides, have the eflect of 
relieving government from much importunate solici- 
tation. 

Such are the arguments for a reduction of taxation. 
Inconsiderable as the proposed abatement may a|>- 
pcar, no one can say how materially our productive 
uidustry may b(» promoted by it: but were inmiedi- 
ate relief not to prove the consequence, we should 
have at least the satisfaction of entering on tliat path. 
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uiiicb luuBi eventually lead to a favoarable issue. 
Ttie modification made last session in our navip;ation 
and corn laws have a title to general approbation, 
yet no one expects from them immediate relief, or re- 
gards them in other light than as an approxiniution to 
a better STstem. In like manner a diminution of taxes 
would bnng us more nearly to a level with the rest of 
the civilized world, giving our manufacturers a fair 
chance in the field of competition, relieving our an- 
nuitants from the necessity of emigrating, and placing 
US nearer to that equality of prices which would 
admit of unrestricted trade, and establish our pros- 
pfrily on a solid basis. 

Plan of Finance purauedby M. JS'ecker. — The financial 
ironccms of France tiave been, in general, badly con- 
ducted, and taxation has, lime immemorial, been a 
subject of complaint among a people whose national 
character is far from querulouB. This was more par* 
ticularlr the case in the latter years of Louis aV., 
ailer wmding up the arrears of the expensive and in- 
glorious war concluded in 1763. The 18,00<>,t)0(ML 
constituting, atNhat time, the clear pro<1uce of the 
taxes of France, were levied in so awkward and cir- 
cuitous a mode as to cost 4 or 5,000,000/. in the col- 
lection, and a sum perhaps equally lai^ in the in- 
jury arising from the obstructions which it caused to 
the free course of industry. Different provinces in 
France were subject, in those days, to difierent im- 
posts; the frontier lines were discriminated from 
each other by custom-houses like the boundaries of 
distinct kingdoms; the transit df merchandise was 
taxed ; the aoumiera or custom^iouse olHccrs multi- 
plied beyond all due proportion. At tliat time, as at 
present, the imposts on consumption Mere compara- 
tively small, and a great part of the revenue arose 
from a land tax simUar in its nature, but more une- 
i|ual in its collection, than the present /onrtrr. 

M. Necker, the first real financier whom France 
had seen for a century, received liis official appoint- 
ment in 1776. and Had hardly begim to introdurr 
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order into this chaotic mass, when, in 1778, the 
course of circumstances caused the French court to 
depart from its pacific policy. The humane charac- 
ter of Louis Xvl., and the necessity of continued 
economy, were strong arguments for the preserva- 
tion of peace, but the cause of the American colo- 
nists, when opposed to England, could not be other- 
wise than popular while the French had fresh in re- 
collection, a war in which we had struck such fatal 
blows at their navy, and deprived them of so many 
trans-atlantic possessions. Louis and his ministers 
were thus obliged to yield to the public voice; fleets 
were to be equipped, and considerable expense to 
be incyrred. M. Necker, on whom the task of pro- 
viding the pecuniary supplies devolved, was aware 
of two things ; first, that at that time the imposition 
of fresh taxes would be wholly unadvisable; and 
next, that eventually the resources of France would 
be more than equal to her burdens. He conceived 
accordingly the plan of meeting the new demands by 
annual loans, for the interest of which, he made pro- 
vision, not by taxes, but by the abolition or reduction 
of pensions, and of many unnecessary appendages of 
the court. At that time, as at present, France exhi- 
bited few sinecures of the first magnitude, but an 
endless list of unmerited grants, of supernumerary 
offices, of unauthorized appropriations of the public 
money. The confidence inspired by the personal 
respectability of the minister, and the prospect of 

freat improvements in the fiscal administration of 
Vance, induced the monied interest on the Conti- 
nent to subscribe to the loans of M. Necker, without 
the guarantee of a parliament, or the allotment of 
specific funds for the payment of the interest. In 
this manner, he succeeded (Hennet on French Fi- 
nance) in borrowing 15,000,000/. sterling, in three 
years, at moderate interest, and would, doubtless, 
have conducted the war to its close, without a single 
impost, had not circumstances led to his abrupt re- 
tirement from office in 178L 

Does this example supply any inference applicable 
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lo our present situation ? If the amount borrowed 
by M. Necker, appear small, it was far from email 
when we consider the limited resources of France. 
Then, as at present, her towns were neither numerous 
nor lai^e : the majority of her inhabitants were scat- 
tered over rural (iistricta ; her manufacturers were 
adequate only to home consumption ; the increase of 
her population was slow. How diflTerent the present 
state and prospect of productive industry in this 
country, possessed as it is, of rich mines, extensive 
water communication, abundant capital, — the whole 
with a population rapid in its increase, and formed to 
habits of business. With such auxilianes, is it going 
too far, to ask, whether we are not justified in looking 
to the future with the favourable expectation enters 
tained by M. Necker, especially as in one material 
point we may reason with a cofmdence greater than 
he could feel, — we mean the hope of continued 
peace ? 

Nothing indeed can be more flattering than our 
prospects, provided we are enabled to give relief to 
the suffering part of the public. This, it is evident, 
could be best accomplished by cancelling or reducing 
the more injurious of our fiscal burdens ; and we now 
proceed to inquirewhethercircumstanccs justify our 
iDlitating the example of the P''rench minister, and 
substituting a small annual loan for a portion of the 
taxes repealed. We say a portion, because there 
seems little doubt, that the productiveness of the re- 
maining imposts would be so much increased, as to 
enable government, if they determined on borrowing 
4,000,000^ annually, to repeal taxes to the extent m 
a or 6,000,000/. 

7V QvestioH of a smaU Annual Loan in Hen of Taxes. 

Staie of the Mcmied Interest. — Amidst all the losses 
and complaints of late years, the monied interest, 
thai mixed body of bankers, retired merchants and 
capitalists, have, in a great measure, escafied the 
general di^tresft. Their Mtuation has exempted them 
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from the fluctuations experienced by manj other 
classes ; by our agriculturists, our manufacturers, oar 
exporters of merchandise to the West Indies and 
America. The monied interest comprises a nmnber 
of old establishments, who conduct their business 
more conformably to rule and calculation than seve- 
ral other portions of the mercantile community : they 
are strangers to the hazard of credit, and the stiU 
greater hazard of distant markets. The cloud, whidb, 
from the depreciation of our currency, overhung them 
in the latter years of the war, has disappeared, and 
the late reduction of the rate of interest, considerable 
as it is, may be considered as innoxious to them, their 
incomes having gained, or being likely to gain, in 
value what they have lost in amount. The fiict is, 
that they have periodically at their disposal, particu- 
larly after receipt of the public dividends, a fund of 
ready money, which has caused the rise in our stocks, 
so idly ascribed to a sinking fund, and which has also 
afforded large supplies to the exchequers of our 
neighbours. 

Transmission of Capital to Foreign Countries^-^The 
interest of money is always highest in the least ad- 
vanced communities, and capital has consequently 
a tendency to move thither, not rapidly, we allow, 
but progressively. It is thus that at present it begins 
to be withdrawn from England, exactly as in the 17th 
and 18th centuries it was withdrawn from Holland. 
Last year was remarkable for the extent of such 
transfers, and by writers who do not scruple to take 
an extra latitude in a popular argument, the impru- 
dence with which these advances were made, and 
the losses of which they were productive, might be 
made the ground of a vehement appeal in support of 
our plan of exchanging a part of our taxation for an 
annual loan. We are desirous, however, to avoid all 
such appeals, and to state deliberately and impar- 
tially, the arguments on either side. If, on the one 
hand, it be asked ** Why should we not render subser- 
vient to a reduction oftaxes that periodical surplus of 
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t:apital which has for some jears been transferred to 
foreigners?" the advocate of commercial freedom 
may say on the other, " You are not at liberty to ex- 
ercise any interference, or to divert capital from the 
direction which it naturally takes: its tranfer to 
foreign countries may be, for aught you know, the 
most profitable means of employing it in a national 
as in an individual sense. The capitalist, who* 
living in England, draws a large income from the 
French or American funds, is enabled to make a 
latter expenditure, to be a more liberal contributor 
to the productive industry of his own country." 

Between these contending opinions what course 
ought we to hold.'' The last mentioned argument 
would be excellent against any legal restraint which 
might exist, in the shape of a tax or otherwise, on the 
transmission of capital abroad ; a restraint which 
would be quite as absurd as the lately repealed pro- 
hibition to export specie. Farther, were our bur- 
dens no greater than those of our neighbours, or were 
the doctrine of freedom of trade generally adopted, 
we should be inclined to look with a favourable eye 
on the most unreserved transmission of capitaL But 
at present we are obliged to reason in a more narrow 
circle, and to calculate what peculiar aid we can 
oppose to peculiar pressure. Our situation is unfor- 
tunately anomalous ; our taxation higher than that of 
any other country ; and if, as we have reason to ap- 
prehend, its magnitude be such as to reduce the 
profit of stock, and in that manner to cause, or to be 
likely to cause, capital to leave us, the objection of 
the political economist, however true in the abstract^ 
ceases to apply, or becomes in a manner, lost in the 
nrgency of circumstances. 

Though we are thus hardly called on (o combat 
objections, it may be useful, in this day of theorising, 
to remark that the application of general principles 
in regard to money transactions is found to require 
no slight share of the caotion tliat has proved neces- 
sary in other departments — oar com trade, our navi- 
gation, ntir custom duties. To explain our meaning 
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by example. In 1815, Mr. RobiiiBon, at that time 
President of the Board of Trade, was as fully con- 
vinced as Mr. Homer, or any member of the UouBe, 
of the radical impolicy of our corn laws ; but while 
he regretted that they should ever have been enacted, 
or that agriculturists should ever have relied on so 
unnatural a support, he felt that any change must be 
gradual, that the advantage from a return to sound 
principle would be remote, and the evik of transition 
immediate. The Agricultural Committee of 1821 
acknowledged, in like manner,' the benefit of free 
trade, but felt the inexpediency of its early adoption : 
while in regard to our navigation, the bilb brought 
forward during the session of 1 822, for repealing the 
obnoxious part of our statutes, experienced, as is 
well known, much opposition and curtailinent from 
the same cause. 

We must not, however, be understood as proposing 
any obstacles to the transmission of capital abroad, 
except that of giving an additional openmg for its in- 
vestment at home. 

We are perfectly aware, that the principles of pro- 
ductive industry prescribe, in the words of Vauban, 
rPargeni le mieux employ 6 est cehii que le rot lodsse enire 
mains de ses svjeis — that government should, if pos- 
sible, avoid draining it from the pocket of the indivi- 
dual in the shape of either a loan or tax. Were it 
practicable to avoid both, we should be reluctant to 
urge, or even to listen to the project of an annual 
loan, however justified by our prospect of increasing 
wealth. The question, however, has no such scope, 
being unluckily confined to the alternative of taxmg 
or borrowing; and we appeal to those who have 
studied the nature of our resources, whether we 
cannot at present raise a given sum, for example, 
£4,000,000, with less injury as a loan than as a tax. 

Probability of Financial Relief. — We should on no 
account suggest a transfer of a portion of our burdens 
to the next generation, were it probable that their 
situation would partake of that embarrassment which, 
since 1814, has borne so heavily on us. But whether 
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we look to the increasing caution of our rulers, the 
resources arising from improvements in our national 
industry, or the diminution of our burden hy its re- 
partition among augmenting numbers, we find reason 
to consider the proBpects of our successors far supe- 
rior to our own. And though the assertion may ex- 
cite a smile, it is, notwithstanding, true, that to reliere 
ourselves from a portion of our taxes, is an efTectual 
method of preventing loss to our posterity, inasmuch 
as the present pressure, if continued, would, by send« 
ing abroad the femily of the annuitant, and, as we 
fear, the money of the capitEdist, operate to curtail 
the fund destined to become in the hands of the next 
generation the basis of national wealth. 

Would the proposed Loan i^eet the Bale of Interest f — 
One of the enief features in the great transition frcm 
war to peace, was an increase of disposable capital, 
and considering the magnitude of this increase, we 
may well question, whether government ought not, 
several years ago, to bare made a demand on the 
monied interest for a loan, rather than on the public 
for taxes. If such would have been at that time a fit 
application to the national wound, there seems still 
less doubt of its being so at present. To take a few 
milliwis annually out of the money market woukl* 
doubtless, operate in some measure to retard the foil 
of interest, and the advantage slow, but sure, which 
Ibllows that fall ; but that it would do so in a slight 
degree seems probable, whether we consider our 
present abundance, or our satisfactory prospects in 
regard to disposable capital. The dread of scarcity 
of currency from the resumption of cash payments 
has proved groundless ; and there seems, assuredly, 
no reason to apprehend an cariy demand for money 
for the payment of corn imports, Blill less for subsi- 
dies or military chains on the continent. 

The power of habit is in nothing more strongly ex- 
emplified tlian in the approftriation of the disposable 
funds of our monied men. Accustomed to a few aim- 
pie securities, thej have no idea of changing their 
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inTestments, even under an alteration of circum- 
stances. Our bankers and city capitalists confine 
themselves to stocks, exchequer bills, or mercantile 
acceptances, (all convertible into money at short no- 
tice,) and have no idea of investing money on mort- 
gage, still less of adventuring in trade, or making a 
permanent loan to a mercantile house. They look 
more naturally to foreign stocks, particularly since 
business of that kind is transacted so largely on our 
own exchange. In what manner does this reasoning 
apply to the present question ? It implies that go- 
vernment by giving a new opening to our capitalists 
in the form of a small annual loan, would withdraw 
comparatively little from the accommodation of our 
merchants and landed interest : the diminution, we 
believe, would hardly be felt, except in the demand 
for foreign stock. * 

WoM it affect the Price of Stocks ? — This question 
we shall answer first as it regards the public, and 
next in respect to the stockholders. Smce the re- 
duction of the five per cents., government appears to 
have hardly any greater interest in keeping up the 
funds than in maintaining the price of land, merchan- 
dise, or any other description of national property. 
The only direct advantage from a rise in the funds, 
would be the power of reducing the old four per 
cents, and the farther power of reducing the new four 
per cents, five or six years hence. Any diminution 
of interest in the great mass of our debt, the three 
per cents., is a very doubtful and remote object : a 
result not likely to ensue, until after a long continu- 
ance of peace, and a concurrence of circumstances, 
which of themselves would materially improve our 
financial condition. But, whatever may be the pro- 
bable time of the occurrence of such a power, there 
can be no doubt that to endeavour to accelerate its 
arrival, in regard to either the three or the four per 
cents, by artificial means, would be highly impolitic. 
The reasons against such a course are, even when 
briefly stated, (p. 323.) so direct and substantial, as 
to render it incumbent on everv well-wisher to h!* 
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countiy to dissuade it ; and nothing prevents our en- 
tailing on the evils that would attend it, except a con- 
viction that it can fonn no part of the plans of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Next, as to the effect of a loan on the interest of 
stockholders. Dividing these into the two classes 
of temporary and permanent depositors, and consi- 
dering the former as loan contractors, we shall soMl 
find that they may safely venture oti such a loan witli- 
out the pledge oi taxes. Four millions, borrowed at 
an interest of four per cent, would involve an annul^ 
bunlen of 160,000^ which, if the plan of a sinking 
fund provision for each loan were retained, might be 
carried to %^fiO0i. a sum not insigiiilicant certainljf 
but not equal to htlf the addition that is aimuHlIy 
making to ourreveime by the increasing consumption 
of taxed articles. Was such security, we may be al- 
lowed to ask, ever offered on a war loan in the most 
brilliant days of our finance ? 

Lastly, as to permanent depositors and the proba- 
ble price of stocks for a series of years. What have 
been the causes of the slow rise of stocks since the 
peace? The years 1814 and 181d required heavy 
loans; 1815 was a season of general distress, but no 
sooner did our prosperity return in |8I7. than stocks 
rose and continued high during 1818. when the mis- 
managometit of the French loan, and, soon after, the 
effect of overtrndiitg in this country, produced a falL 
These cau8eB,joined to the general diijquielude dur- 
ing a trial (in 1 820) of unfortunate notoriety, delayed 
the ris^e of stocks; and a farther delay took place 
from an apprt>heiidion in that and the Kurceeding ycat 
that the magnitude of the agriculliirnl distress would 
iiecessilnte n reduction of the public dividends. Since 
then, however, the circumHtnncee of the public, and 
the amount of the revcime have both materially im- 
proveil. 

Two points will be readily admitted by the )iermn- 
nent depositor in our fumls: first, that wimtevcr con- 
duces lo the relief of the suffering classes has a ten- 
denrv to raii>e stocks; and ncil. that a loan for the 
■1»> 
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purpose of reducing taxes is altogether different in il» 
operation on his property from a loan for the purpose 
oi expenditure. By augmenting the value of monej 
it augments his income^ and afibrds him a substantial re- 
turn for any delay of rise in the market price of stock, 
which may be attributable to the act ot borrowing. 

Limitaiion to borrowing. — ^Were the plan of an an- 
nual loan to be adopted, and found to answer, what 
limit, it may be asked, ought there to be to our bor/- 
rowing ; at what time ought we to suspend our dcs 

rd on our future resources ? Our answer is — ♦'at 
time when our taxation shall have been broufffat 
to a level with that of France and other countries, 
our rivals in manufacture.^^ If in these countries the 
public burdens form 18-or 20 percent, of the national 
revenue, let the same be considered the limit of taxa- 
tion in England; the point below which we make no 
attempt to reduce it, satisfied with tlie superiority 
given to our productive labour by our physical ad- 
vantages<— our mines, and our command of water 
communication. 

Retrenchment. — Nor ought the adoption of the loan 
system, though productive of financial relief, by any 
means to lessen the demand on the part of the public 
for retrenchment : on the contrary, it would bring with 
it a direct motive for reduction, the effect of all abate- 
ment of taxation being to increase the value of money ; 
to add to the emoluments of the servants of the pub- 
lic. The allowance to Prince Leopold, for example, 
has been imperceptibly, bui substantially increased 
from 50.000/. to 60,000/. by the fall in prices since 
passing the grant ; and if taxes are further reduced. 
It will, ere long, attain the value of 65,000/. It follows, 
that a reduction to a sum representing the value of 
50,000/. at the date of the grant, might take place 
without injury to the Prince, and without deviating 
from the spirit of the act of parliament. 

Have Loam^ in time of Peace^ been sanctioned by exmn" 
pk ? — As yet, only by that of the United States and 
some continental powers who, seeking their supplies 
from alien capitalists, have no title to be held forth as 
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an exntnple to England. But, had Holland in former 
ages possessed that evidence of ppogresBive increiiBe 
of population and income, which at present hnppily 
belongs to our country, her coarse would probably 
have [>een thnt which we recommend, and withoat 
any departure from her habitual caution ; for if, in 
peace, wages, salaries, and profits are lower, and the 
power of present payment less, the labourers in the 
productive field are more numerous, the results of 
their exertion far more conducive to eventual prospe- 
nty. Durir^ the late war, our national income wM 
large, but oi uncertain duration: at present, it is r& 
duced in amount, but much improved in prospect. If^ 
in the former case, it was politic in government to de- 
fray a lai^e share of the current expense out of our 
passing gains, a different course is obviously suited to 
a state of peace. 

The ^tmmty Bill. — These truths have at last been 
felt, and the proceedings ofParliament in the last and 
preceding session, have evinced a considerable change 
in the measures of ministers. Til! then, whatever 
might be their merits in regard to foreign politics or 
commercial regulations, their financial arrangements 
were unsatisfactory to the attentive inquirer, disco- 
rering, apparently, little discrimination between a 
state of war and peace, in regard to the power of 
bearing taxes, and a very inadequate impression of 
the superiority of our progress to that of our neigh- 
bours. The measures adopted previously to last 
year, seemed to proceed from the suggestions of merc- 
nr practical men— of men accustomed to estimate a 
financial proceeding by its effect on the Stock Ex« 
change, on the mere raonied interest, rather than on 
the productive industry of the country at large. At 
last was brought forward, unexpectedly, the plan fur 
eichaiiging lilc-interests in half pay and pensions for 
long annuities ; a plan, which, since the moment of its 
announcement, we have considered indicative of con- 
sequences considerably beyond the anticipation of 
the public. Its temporary failure, or, as we may now 
■»ay, the delay of il<) success, was owin^ to the engage- 
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ment being brought before the public on too extend- 
ed a scale : the duration of the contract being such 
as naturally to startle men not then apprised of all the 
reasons which determine our rulers to adhere to a pa- 
cific course. But our confidence in it was unshaken, 
connected as it is with considerations on which we 
build the hope of farther and eirtensive relief. The 
adoption of such a measure confers a kind of official 
sanction on views such as those we have endeavour- 
ed to take, and shows that in the highest quarter there 
prevails a conviction of the promising nature of our 
prospects ; an assurance that oiur only desideratmn i» 
present relief. 

Of our suggestions in this, as in a previous chapter 
(v. 310.) it may, we trust, be said, that we propose to 
ao nothing by surprise, by contrivance, or by plausi- 
ble calculation; all may be gradual, voluntary, and 
open, where necessair, toi^call. From circumstances 
beyond the power oi foresight, a great pressure has 
fallen on the present generation : it is proposed to 
transfer a part of it to future years, but on a plan tiiat 
will leave those on whom it may devolve, whether of 
the present or of the next age^ mr less burdened than 
we now find ourselves. How singular, that in all our 
distress since the peace, amid all the schemes for our 
relief, none of this nature should have been brought 
forward until the recent transfer of life interests into 
long annuities. Had our finances been administered 
by a statesman of the bold, inventive mind of Pitt, the 
increase of our population and the connexion between 
it and the increase of taxable income, would, ere this, 
have been made the ground-work of some decisive 
m<*asure. Let it not be objected that such was not his 
course during the period of his administration that 
passed in peace, and that the plan pursued for the 
support of our credit afler the American war, was the 
imposition of additional taxes. At that time the in- 
crease of our numbers was less rapid, and for want of 
regular returns, was unperceived. The recent loss of 
our colonies forbade the expectation of a progressive 
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extension of trade, and there were few examplefl in 
our history, of taxes repealed in the hope of stimulat- 
ing productive industry. Mr. Pitt pursued, therefore, 
the only expedient within his knowledge ; but bad 
peace been preserved after 1792, there can be little 
doubt that the result of the favourable state to which 
circumstances had brought our finances, would hare 
borne thestampof his discriminating mind, and of the 
example given, under circumstances somewhat simi- 
lar, by Sir R. Walpole : it would have been, not the 
support of the sinking fund, to an extent that would 
bare afforded an inducement to send capital out of 
the country, but the repeal or reduction of the taxes 
which interfered most directly witli productive indus- 
try, in conformity to the course recommended many 
years before by Dr. Smith.* 

The period from 1784 to 1793.— To mention the 
name of Pitt, is to recall the attention of the financial 
inquirer to the time, unluckily too short, when the 
plans of that miniHter were undisturbed by the ex- 
p^uliture of war; we mean the interval from 1784 to 
1793. No period of our history is, as far as regards 
our productive industry, entitled to an equal stiare of 
' our attention. The circumstances of that interval of 
peace were in many respects similar to those of the 
present time. Beginning in financial embarrassment, 
our prospects gradually brightened, and our trade 
flourished without the aid, as in a period of war, of 
artificial causes : all was the legitimate result of the 
apphcation of capital and industry to the improve- 
■Dent of ournafional advantages. Agricuhure pros- 
pered without a rise of prices : the revenue increased 
without new taxes : labour was paid not lai^cly but 
satisfactorily, and the addition to the poor-rate waf 
very gradual. Let us not imagine that the period in 
question possessed peculiar advantages; or that the 
progress of our f^tton manufacture, and the trouble<^ 

* WnlthaTNtitiMM, rol. iil. 
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of France, placed our coimtrjrmen in th€>6e days on 
commanding ground : they felt severely the pressure 
of taxation, and were not altogether exempt from the 
pernicious operation of corn-laws. With confidence, 
therefore, may we conclude, that could but a part of 
our present burdens be removed, we should follow 
the career of productive industry with equal or supe- 
rior advantage. 




CONCLUSION. 



We have notr brought our labour to a close, aAcr 
endeavouring to exhibil a picture of our national situ- 
ation, and enumerating itB various advantages and 
drawbacks, in a manner which, whatever may be 
thought of the degree of ability, will hardly be ar« 
raigned on the score of partiality. Pohtical allusiom 
have been avoided as much as was at all practica- 
ble, in an inquiry in which statistical results were 
frequently aflected by the decisions of the cabinet. 
If we have ventured on questions of great difficulty, 
and occasionally expressed opinions with a degree 
of confidence, it has proceeded from no other feeling 
than a consciousness of the advantage arising from 
command of lime, and the opportunity of giving long- 
continued attention to a few select subjects. 

Siimmary.-~0»T first chapter was appropriated to 
a much disputed question, the caiisf^ of the unex- 
pected atiinidancc of our financial resources during 
the war, and their still more unexpected deBciency 
since the peace. This was followed by an inquiry 
into the subject of" currency and exchange," which, 
nninviling and intricate as it is, could not with pro- 
priety be oniitled in a work requiring such frequent 
reference to changes in the value of money. The 
Mate of agriculture claimed a longer rhnpter and 
ninre ample details, as well from Kynipntliy for a very 
numerous and respectable class, as from the impor- 
tiiiicc of the subject to the nation at tai^c. The 
price of produce influencing so directly the price of 
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labour, fl became an object of great solicitude to ar- 
rive at an opinion as little douotful as possible in re- 
gard to our prospect of the supply of com both as to 
auantity and price. On that must, in all probability, 
epend a vanety of future measures : the regulation 
of wages, salaries, and money incomes, generally ; 
the degree of equality in the means of competition 
between our manufacturers and those of the conti- 
nent ; and the latitude which may consequently be 
taken by government in removing the restrictions 
on our commercial intercourse. 

From these doubtful and anxious points we turned 
with satisfaction to the evidence of our progressive 
advance in agriculture, manufacture, .and the useful 
arts generally, accompanied, as it is, by a large in- 
crease in our population. Augmentation of national 
power; the prospect of continued peace; the means 
of reducing taxes— are all consequences of our decid- 
ed superiority to other nations in the progress of na- 
tional improvement. 

The examination, in a subsequent chapter, of the 
fluctuations in the value of gold and silver, was 
prompted by a double cause — the revolutions in the 
value of money during the last thirty years; and tlie 
evident disproportion existing at present, particularly 
in the metropolis, betweeji the rate of wages and the 
cost of the maintenance of the individual. A hope of 
being instrumental in correcting these anomalies led 
to researches of which the object is to give a perma- 
nent and uniform value to money contracts ; to lessen 
the prevailing objection to leases ; to give facilities 
to the commutation of tithe ; and finally, to show an- 
nuitants that it is possible for them to make an abate- 
ment in the numerical amount of money income with- 
out incurring a sacrifice. 

In our concluding chapter we have conveyed our 
ideas in regard to the operation of a sinking fund ; the 
comparative weight of English and French taxation ; 
the growing nature of our resources, and the prospect 
of a farther and considerable reduction of our bur- 
dens. 
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It may appear somewhat singular to otir readers 
that subjects of such ^neral internsl should not long 
ere this have been iix\\y discussed; that questions of 
•uch importance to our welfare should not have been 
decitjivelr answered. But in such researches the 
magnitude of the labour is found to exceed all pre- 
vious calculation : the number of persons titted lor it 
by situation or habits is not great; and, immersed as 
they generally arc in oflicial or professional pursuits. 
a long period elapses in this, as in (he province of 
general history, belbre an individunl is enabled to 
bestow on such topics the time and attention thev 
require. 



Comprehensive as the preceding iiivebtigations 
may appear, there still remain for discussion several 
subjects of great interest. 

Our Trade. — Of our commercial history during the 
last thirty yeard, wc propose a sketch as circumstan- 
tial, and as carefully grounded on olHcial documents 
as that which has been given of our Finances and our 
Agriculture. The fluctuations in our trade, the over- 
rating of our profits during the war, the distinction 
between real and nominal additions to property, arc 
all subjects wiiich require examination and perspi- 
cuous statement. 

Emigration. — Though the recent improvement in 
the state of our productive industry has lessened the 
necessity of emigration, a disquisition into that sub- 
ject would open views connected with the ditlusioii 
of civilization, not only in our colonies, but in many 
districts in Europe. The state of titese is more back- 
ward than can well be conceived by tbe untravellcd 
part of our countrymen. Tliough to send settlers to 
these neglectet] tracts would lonn no pari of oui' 

Colicy. their improvement would be of intert^t to us. 
olh as opening markets for our manufactures, and 
■17 
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as proving to continental powers how much it is their 
policy to maintain peace, and to seek in the difliision 
of civilization that increase of population and revenue 
which they have hitherto so u*uitle8sly attempted 
from conquest. 

Public Retrenchment. — This question, much as it has 
been discussed, still stands in need of an exposition 
unconnected with party views, and founded on con- 
siderations strictly statistical, in particular the power 
of money in the purchase of commodities, and the 
extent of the change attendant on the transition from 
war to peace. 

Finance. — On this head we have communicated in 
the present volume only a part of our materials; to 
arrange and condense tlie remainder might tend to 
give clearness to otTicial statements, and to support 
the arguments for a farther reduction- of our burdens. 

Parallel between England and Frafice. — ^We have ex- 
hibited a comparison of the charges on agriculture, 
and of the general taxation of the two countries : but 
there remains much to compare in regard to the state 
of trade and manufactures; of military and other 
public establishments; of education, science, and na- 
tional usages. 

Tilhe and Foor-ra/c, — These subjects acquire an in- 
creased interest from tiie course of recent circum- 
stances: — the improbability of any great or perma- 
nent rise in agriculturfil produce: the highly benefi- 
cial measure about to be carried into eiiect in Ire- 
land ; and the evident ability of our monied interest 
to aflbrd relief to their landed bretliren, whenever an 
eligible plan shall be brought forward by govern- 
ment. Of this plan the main features would, perhaps, 
be as to tithe, redemption at a moderate valuation : 
and as to poor-rate, the equalization of the burden 
ihroughout a parish or district, by assessing (see page 
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178,) the income of alt instead of that of the farmer 
or householder only. 

What is the present prospect in regard to the price 
of commoditicB generally ? That a rise is very un- 
likely, and that in all probability no injury would 
accrue to the clergy from their accepting a money 
income in lieu of tithe for a few years, until, by the 
purchase of land or otherwise, arrangements should 
be made for a permanent commutation. 

Onr Wat Itwlia Colonies. — The attention of the pub- 
lic has lately been directed to two questions, — a re- 
duction of the duty on East India sugar, and the 
gradual abolition of slavery in our West India colo- 
nics. The discussions in bolti have hitherto been 
roiidnctrd in a manner of which, to borrow the ex- 
pression of a foreign historian, la nioderation nesl nuUe- 
metil Ir. caroctere. Neither party has shown much so- 
licitudo to observe a medium, or to af-certain deci- 
t^ivoly a few fundamental poiiit;^ ; such as, vthcthcr 
Ihe piirchasc of sugar in India at a low price is oris 
not prarticable to u large extenl ; or, whether, in re- 
gard to the West Indies, it is not Ihe interest of the 
pbniler to co-openite cordially in the aci-omplisiimcnt 
of the propo-^cd change, after the principle of com- 
pensation shall be distinctly admitted. 

TIk"')- several topic^i it is our intention to discuis, 
ill an additiniiiil volume, whenever circumstances 
shiill aliiird the time rerpii>'ite for siirli laborious re- 
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(Page 41.) Eipfnse ofihelatf Wan, reckoning from thr. 
krginnittg of \'S)i to the beginning of \ti\Q. 
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War of 1803. 
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1803 
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52,879,994 


1804 
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65,463,663 


1805 


49,659,281 
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77,590,763 


1806 


53,304,254 


20,486,155 


73,790,409 


1807 


58,390,225 


23,889,257 


82,279,482 


1808 


61,538,207 


20,476,765 


82,014,972 


1809 


63,405,294 


23,304,691 


86,709,985 


1810 


66,^81,366 
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1 for the service of 


'Ireland . • . 


. . 46,612,106 


1,113,117,150 
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Note. — See a vrrv short but clear suminarv, entitled, '* Statement of 
the Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain, in each \car, from ltJ03 to 
1814, by C. Stoker." 

Summary. — Instead of dwelliiiGr on those complicated state- 
ments, we invite the reader to fix his attention on the following 
abstract in round numbers : 



War of 1793. 

Total money raised by loans and taxes, exrlu- 

sive of the loans for the service of Ireland, 

about £450,000,000 

Deduct the probable charge in Great Britain 

and Ireland, had peace been preserved, 

18,000,000/. a-year 180,000,000 



Balance constituting the war expenditure, . 270,000,000 
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War of 1803. 

Total money raised, eicluRive of the sums 

for the service oflreland, about . . £1,113,000,000 
The deduction for the probable expense 

of a peace establiahment, may, after 

1803, be called 22,000,000^ a-year, 

as well on account of our augmented 

population, as because in the table of 

the war of 1 803, the char;^ of collect-^ 

ing the revenue is not deducted ; say 

22,000,000;. for 13 years 386,000,000 

Balance constituting the war expenditure . 827,000,000 

Average war expenditure from 1793 to 

1803, both inclusive 27,000,000 

Average war expen^ture from 1803 to 

1815, both incluiive 63,500,000 

Total charge of the two wars, exclusive 

uf an ample allowance for a supposed 

peace establishment, nearly .... 1,100,000,000 

Explanatory /fcniari.— Tliis amount, adopted in the 
text, as representing the total of our war expenditure, may 
re<]tiirc some explanation. It is exclusive of the sum| 
rat^d for tlie service of Irrlaud during the twenty-three 
years in question, whether by taxes in that country, or by 
lonns in England ; on the other hand, it comprises a large 
sum appropriated in England, not to the war, but to tne 
reduction of the national debt. Still, as the amount of 
money thus applied did not materially cxri>ed the sums 
raist'il for the ser\ice oflreland, and as it forms no part of 
our object to aim at fractional arcurar\', we may safely con- 
sidor the sums thus leA out as balancing each other, and 
^isMiinu the l,IOO,000,UOOf. as a representation uf our total 
war I'vjM-nditiire. 

Mililion to Ikr Public Drht. — Though the expenditure of 
ihi' war oflbU-lfXceeded that of the var of IT<>3, in ilie 
riitio <if more thnii three to one, the addition made to 
iiur public debt was not at all in that proponiitn ; the war 
of I7U3 having added to it fully 200,000,1)00/., that of 
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1803 about 260,000,000/. In the war of 1803, the far 
greater part of the expense was defrayed by the property- 
tax and other supplies raised within the year. 

Such were the total sums raised for our war expenditure : 
but it is lit to recollect that they do not indicate wuh ac- 
curacy tlie extent of sacrifice connected witli the war. 
There remain, as we shall see presently, considerations of 
great importance on either side of tlie account ; such, on 
the one hand, as the loss arising from the transition to 
peace ; on the other, the amount of supply derived from the 
extra profits attendant on a state of war* 

(Pacre 47.) — Explanation of the " official Value of 
Goods.^^ — The " official value of goods" means a compu- 
tation of value formed with reference, not to the prices of 
the current year, but to a standard fixed so long ago as 
169G, the time when* the office of Inspector-general of the 
Imports and Exports was established, and a Custom-house 
JjCger opened to record the weight, dimensions, and value 
of the merchandise that passed through the hands of die 
officers. One uniform rule is followed vear after year in 
the valuation, some goods being estimated by weight, others 
by their dimensions ; the whole without reference to the 
current or market price. This course has the advantage of 
exhibitintr with strict accuracy any increa^e or decrease in 
the ffitantity of our exports. 

Nrxt, as to the value of these exports in the market. 
In 179S, there was iuipo-ed a duty of two per cent, on our 
exports, the value of which was taken, not by the officinl 
standard, but by llu* d<rlaratian of the exporting nier- 
chants. Su<'h a dfrlaration may be assumed as a repre- 
sentJiiion of, or at lea>t nn approximation to, the current or 
market |)rir<' of uicrrhandi-r ; there being, on the one hand, 
no rca>«)n to appri'hrnd that merchants would pay a per 
cenlaire on an amount beyond the market \alue; uhile, on 
tlie o;her, tlie liability to >elzure afforded a security auain>t 
under-valuatiou. 

Thex' t\u) St ;;!( s of \ali;ati(>u, wv mean the official reiris- 
ter ai^d the <urrtMJt |>ri('e, atlord the niean^ of MjUinti a 
qne-ituMi of no Ah^Ui importance, viz.. tiie comp^ati\c 
value of nirrcliandise in the present n^^e and at the re- 
mote d ite <if IG'JO. Some articles, in particular coffee, 

* ClKilrnrr^''' Tli-f(»ri'-;il \icvr (if t\:v Di)V]c<\c F.ciMioiin of Gnn* 
tt. il .in :M.<i li( I iiiJ. 1 '• ' J. 
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cottons, hardware, are cheaper ihaii in tlic reipi of King 
Williain ; but the great majority wcir, during the U(e war, 
so much dearer, that it is usual to calculate the real or mar- 
ket value at 50 per rent, above the official value. Since 
the peace, the case is fireatly altered, the market price of 
floods having, as we shall perceive from the following slate- , 
ment, been greatly reduced. 

Comparison ofErportt in War anil in Prnrt. 

1. Total Exports from Great Britain, comprising home pro- 
duce and manufacture, as well ai< foreign and colonial 
giHids, the whole according to the o^ffielal value. 



£56,591,000 
60,984,000 
51,260,000 
53,125,000 



1818. 
1819. 
1P20. 
1821. 



jC56,8:. 1,000 
46,912,000 
ftl.731,000 
5(;,44.'.,000 



1816. 
1817. 

Annual average of the eight years of peace, 

ahove " £.'(4,200,000 

Thiii is die average referred to in the (e\l, p. 47. 

We suhjoiii, ill the next place, the ifrclnrrd value of our 
etjiorts si' ' 



mg 



J the state of the 



u other 



>onts. tlieit 
I. h vent 



alu< 



ord- 



18147 . 


. £7:1.480,000 


litlh. . 


74,G72,O00 


IS16. . 


6l,l:tK(M)0 


Ifl7. . 


58,OJ2,)MIO 



R\ports from Oi-fMit Itritain, taking lioinc pnxUire and mn- 
niifnctures at the value declared liv iIk' merchants, and 
adding in the rase of foreign or coloni:il (foods J.'i ]>er 
cent, to the ollleia) vahie, an addition considerable les« 
tbiui that which was nude in war. 

ISIS. . . £fi4.2rt.J,OO0 
ISI9, . . ;)J.O.!l,(>00 
|S»0. . . .^J/IHJ.OOO 
l.'^21. about 54,0011,000 
Amuial average of iIh' eight jears of jx-iice, 
ihiiH li^l 1 lo lb2l, boili indnsivo, men- 

tionetl hi the text. p. 4S £ft.J.7h:.r>(M) 

III lilliiT *:iv. the value of our exports ii irreater shice 
■be )H>ace tbiin ilorini! the »ar. 

M. Far those who mav wi>b to carry Trirdier these ciilcii- 
Ittl.ios of our f\[M>rts. and of dieir efilri on our pn-ilticiivi 
indn>trv, wi* add a return of that (uirt of our eeporis which 
i- Lllii-irative uf the extent of onr ho Ii;vi.-. 
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War. Exports of Home Produce and Manufacture from 
Great Britain, previous to and during the late wars. 





In Mon*y of 

the particular 

year. 


Supposed to be 

equivalent at 

ih» prices of 

1792 to 


Average of six years ending with 1792 
Ditto - - - - 1798 
Ditto - - - - 1804 
Ditto - - - - 1810 


£22,131,000 
25,658,000 
36,817,000 
43,575,000 


£22,131,000 
23,325,000 
30,681,000 
33,519,000 



These sums are calculated by adding 50 per cent, to the 
official value, so that ample prices are allowed for the period 
of war. 

Exports of Home Produce and Manufacture from Great 
Britain since the peace^ according to the value declared 
by the exporting merchants. 



Years. 


Money of the par- 
ticular year. 


Supposed to be equi- 
valent at the prices 
of 1792 to 


1814 . . 


i:47,851,453 


£37,000,000 


1815 . . 


53,217,445 


42,000,000 


181G . . 


42,955,250 


34,000,000 


1817 . . 


43,626,253 


35,000,000 


1818 . . 


48,903,760 


39,000,000 


1810 . . 


37,940,000 


35,000,000 


1820 . . 


38,620,000 


38,000,600 


1821, about 


40,000,000 


40,000,000 



The returns for these years of peace, when compared 
with years of war, sufTiciently establish \\\e greater value of 
our exports since the peace. Tliey may appear at variance 
with a statement published in a work of very wide circu- 
lation, (Quarterly Review, No. Lil., p. 534.) in which the 
exports of three years of war, 1811, 1812, 1813, are con- 
trasted wltii three years of peace, 1819, 1820, 1821, and 
thn amount of the former found to be considerably greater. 
This, however, is to be understood of foreign merchandise, 
Hutl was owing to the extent of oiu* transit trade during the 
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years when neutrals had very little direct navigation, and 
were oBliged to carry almost ever}- article tlirough (he me- 
dium of tbi( count^. But a transit trade may be very 
large, without making any great addition to the productive 
powers of a country, and our object being to show the con- 
nexion between the amount of our exports and the degree 
of activity existing among our population, our tables ore ' 
oonfined to returns of our borne produce and mannfac- 
lures. 

The reduction to money of a uniform value (that of 1792) 
is expedient for a period in which money has varied so 
(greatly : it removes a part of the exaggeration to which we 
habituated ourselves during the war, and simplifies the 
comparison with years of peace. 

Iterline in the Price of Good*. — We subjoin a furtlier ex- 
tract illusirative of the general fall in the price of nierrlian- 
diseiuncelSlS. 

Exports from Great Britain, of Home Produce and 
Manufactures. 



Ytan. 


OHicial ^'alue. 


Tticditlnml or mar- 
ket vahic. 


IPlfi , . . 
1811) . 

1820 . . . 

1821, ixchij'ive of 

our export to In'lond 


£44,50)4,000 
a.l.C.H.IMM) 
40,i40.000 

I 40,]9r>,000 


i:4ti,904,«0O 
y7,<>l 0,000 
;i8,<)_'0,000 

35,8^6,000 



Pric«, as our readers may rcniciuWr, hefrsin to fall very 
soon after the |H-iice : yet in 18IB, tliey Here still fmm 10 to 
12 per cent, altove tbp official value. In ISl'J, a year of 
stagnant trade, the market value fell to wiUiin 7 ]>er criil. of 
the ofliciid vaiii<-, ami iime ItJO it has been beluw ii. Uy 
this we are tu uiidiT'tuiirl, not that all merchandise i» rhcafier 
than in the reiiin of King William, when the standard nf oAi- 
cial value wa>> foriiied, but thai f otlonK and liiirdMare (in 
particular coUon*) form so very larce a pr<))Hirii<in of our 
i'X|H>rls as to ccmiterbalanre llio rise in woollens, leather, 
and other articles, which are still ^(inicuhnt ilcarer ihnii ihry 
were n century ai'ci. Return." sitrh un these are uf th*^ hiiili- 
e«t interest to llie political aritlirnetician. 
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Effect of Taxation. — ^Taxation is injurious chiefly in two 
ways : in an individual sense, when the parties asses^fo have 
not the means of indemnifying themselves ; andlii a national 
sense, when the magnitude of the hurden is such as to reduce 
the profits of labour and capital materially below those of 
other countries. The former receives at^lpresent a distress- 
ing exemplification in the case of our agriculturists ; the 
latter has long prevailed in the Dutch provinces, at least iii 
the maritime provinces of Holland and Zealand, in whicli 
the charge for defence against the sea is superadded to 
heavy demands of a political nature. Such also has been, 
in a considerable degree, our own situation since the peace ; 
that it was by no means so during the war, has, we trust, 
been satisfactorily shown in the text. 

We consider, therefore, our taxes during the war in the 
light of circulation, without ascribing to them all the detri- 
mental effects alleged by the majority of political econo- 
mists, and still less the beneficial operation attributed to 
them by others. The latter opinion, singular as it may 
seem, is nearly a century old, and was supported by re- 
peated references to the case of Holland before her decline. 
In this country it seemed to receive a striking confirmation 
from the stagnation that followed the peace, as the public 
did not take sufficiently into account how much the circula- 
tion of borrowed money had been the cause of the general 
activity during the war. 




APPENDIX 

CHAPTER III. 

Riteof Fricei during the War 

Country Labourer. — Computation of the aiuuial eipt'iist- 
of (he family of an agricultural labourer, supposed to cousisi 
of 51 persons ; calculated chieSy from a table of the expense 
of 66 families of labourers, in difTerent parts of Eugland, 
collected by Sir P. Eden. 





In Ihe y 


eu- 179-2. 


In 1813. 


Bread, butcher meat, beer, aiid \ 


\ £. M. 


£ ». 


other provisions of 


hoine ; 


[l6 


32 


growth - 




i 




Tea, sugar, and foreign 


articles 


3 


3 


Rent - . - 


- 


1 13 


2 


Fuel and candles 


, 


2 10 


3 10 


Clothes and washing ' 




4 7 


6 10 


ContiDgencies - 


- 


10 


1 


^ 




£27 


£48 



£32 

Town JfecAantc.— Computed expense at different dates, 
of the family of a mechanic living in a provincial (own, and 
supposed to conust, as in the case of the agriculturists, of 
5} persons. 

In tlie ynr 1 799. In n:i3. In |i:J.I. 
Bread, butcher meat, beer, and ^ £ *. £ «. £ * . 

other provisions of home > 20 3K J 1 i> 

growth - - - - > 
Groceries and odier provisions > ^ ,„ in < n 

imported • • - \ 
Rent of cottage or rooms - 2 10 ' 4 Id 
Fuel and light - - - 3 5 | i) 

Clothes and washing • • 7 11 10 U 
School fees, apothecary'i bill, ( r q h t\ ~ i 

and other riHiiiiiKenrif!! - ^ ' ' ' 

£42 £7.1 ti'.i U 
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Rise of Prices during the War. 



[A 



The Middle Classes. — Comparative estimate of the ex- 
pense in different years of house-keeping in a family of the 
middle class, supposed to reside in London. 



Id the year 1792. 


In 1813. 


III 1R23. 




£ 


s. 


X 


i. 


£ 


s. 


House rent - - - 


60 





100 





90 





Assessed taxes and poor rate 


18 





47 





40 





Wages ; two women servants 


18 





22 





22 





Clothes - - - . 


60 





85 





70 





Boots and shoes 


9 





18 





16 





Wine, spirits, and strong beer 


16 





35 





30 





Table beer - - - 


7 





11 





9 





Tea, sugar, and other groceries 


22 





38 





35 





Fuel - - - - 


24 





35 





30 





Light, viz. candles and oil - 


6 





10 





8 





Washing - - - - 


16 





25 





22 





Bread 


25 





50 





25 





Butcher meat - - - 


26 





45 





30 





Milk, butter, fish, cheese 


50 





85 





70 





Education - - - 


14 





22 





20 





Medical attendance - 


14 





20 





20 






Furniture ; annual repah*s, and > .. . 
purchases - - - J 

Incidents, such as postage, sta- S 
tionary, charity, pocket dis- > 35 
bursements - - - ) 

Expenses of a less necessary'] 
character, such as excursion I ^^ 
to the sea side, or the J 
country - - - J 

Expense of company - - 35 

Furniture ; interest on the mo- ) 
ney invested in its purchase ; > 42 
also its insurance against fire ) 



24 20 



55 50 



50 40 











60 
63 



50 
53 



X540 £900 £750 



We are next to exhibit these charges in a more concise 
form, classing them under specific heads, and showing the 
per-rentaffe, or proportion borne by each head ; thus : 



A 
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Hue of Prices during the War. 



t"J 





family ofacoun- 


Iba i»n tH- 




l„ Ubo-rer. 


chanir. 




Pant in 100. 


Pim in 100. 


Bread, butcher meat, beer, 1 






andotherproviwonsofhome > 


55 


42 


growth or maDufacture - ) 






ProvuioiiB, such as groceries, j 


6 


10 


of foreign produce - - J 


Clothes and washing - 


20 


19 


Rem - . - - 


6i 


S 


Fuel and light - - - 


10 


b 


Cominqeciefl - 


31 


13 




100 


100 




A funilr of tba 






■niddU clM* m- 


4 ramliy oi 






larger ^n- 




SOO ud MM. 


comt, Hpcn- 




a-fMU in Lon- 


dins tOOO/. 




don, o. n*»[7 


■ndupwardr 




MO In » proTin- 












Parti in 100. 


Paru in lei>. 


Bread, butcher meat, beer, and i 






other provisions of home > 


25 


. 20 


growth- - - - ) 






Provisions, such as groceries of ? 
foreign growth - - J 


a 




■' 


Clothes and washing - 


18 


141 


House rent 


10 


10 


Asieiied taies and poor rate 


7 


4) 


Fuel and tight - 


fi 


3 


Education, medical attendance, 






repairs, and occasional pur- ^ 


ft 


in 


chases of furniture - 






TravelUng, entertaining com- ) 






pany, and other less neces- \ 


T 


14 


sary expenses - - - 1 






Servants' wsm^i: 


3 ■ 


5i 


Incident* - - - - 


8 


10} 



In calculating these proportions, we have taken the re- 
fiuhs, not of any partimlar >ear, but of a niimher of year»>. 
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Comparative Comfort of the labouring Classes in War and 
Peace. — ^The expense of the labouring classes is, of conrse, 
confined to the necessaries of life, and the above stimmai^ 
shows cleariy the greater proportion of their income that is 
appropriated to the purchase of food. Now as food rose 
during the war more than any other head of expense, it 
follows that the ratio of enhancement was greater in the 
case of the working classes, than in that of their superiors. 
On the part of the middle and upper ranks, 160/. or 170/. 
were required to make those purchases for which 100/. 
sufficed in 1792 ; but on the part of the lower orders 180/. 
were probably not more than adequate. It thus becomes 
a question whether, after all the rise that took place in 
wages, the condition of the labouring classes during the 
war was more comfortable than in 1792. That at present 
it is much better, will at once appear from an inspection 
of the preceding tables, for while wages have been but little 
lowered, provisions have fallen greatly, and the reduction of 
housekeeping since 1814, which to die middle classes has 
been only about 20 per cent., is nearly twice as much to 
their inferiors. 

Rise in the Price of Com.-^Towards the close of the war 
the price of corn, butcher meat, and most articles of country 
produce, became double that of tlie yew 1792, which, con- 
sidering the proportion borne by provisions to our total 
consumption, might have justified our computing at 33 per 
cent., the addition thus made to our national expenditure. 
But as this extreme rise lasted only a few years, we have 
called it in the text 30 per cent. 

Causes of this Rise in Corn. — These shall be fully ex- 
plained in our chapter on agriculture : at present we state 
them very briefly ; viz. 

1 . The rise in labour and other farming charges attend- 
ant on the war. 

2. The occurrence of a series of bad or indifferent sea- 
sons, 1794, 1795, 1799, 1800, 1811. 

These two causes i-aised the quarter of wheat from 505. 
to 805., where in all probability, it would have stopped, 
had not, 

3. The depreciation of our currency after 1809, sub- 
jected our import of corn to an enhancement so fcreat as to 
carrv our average from 8O5. to 1 00s. 
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Are nek Catua likely to be operative tn/u(uM?— Inter- 
ference with our currency is, in a11 probubility, excluded 
fmm the creed of our rulers, and a rise in the price of la- 
bour seems out of the question in a season of peace. Of the 
remaining cause of enhancement, the occnrrence of bad or 
indifierent seasons, nolhinir can be said, except (hat so long 
as peace shall continue, the degree of rise proceeding trom 
it, will be greatly checked by the facility of import. 

Enhancement of Labour. — The proportion of rise attri- 
buted in tlie text to " Labour," may appear somewhat be- 
low the mark, since the rate of wages and salaries was dou- 
bled, or nearly doubled, in the course of the war, while our 
table of housekeeping expenditure is found, ou comparing 
the years 1792 and 1813, to exhibit a large addition under 
the different beads, (clothes, furniture, house-rent, be.) 
afiected by rise of labour. These considerations, however, 
are subject to material qualifications. They apply only to 
the upper classes, since our humbler countrymen perform 
tervice for themselves, aud exclude wages from the list of 
their charges. Next, in regard to one very extensive de- 
partment, agriculture, the rise proceeding from " Labour" iit 
comprised in the 30 per cent, attributed, iii our summary, to 
tbe enhancement arising from " Provisions." Add to this, in 
the third place, that in various manufactures, such as cot- 
ton and hardware, the additional cost proceeding from rise 
of wages, was balanced by improved methods of working, 
and by the application of machinery. On the whole, there- 
fore, it seems that we may account an addition of 20 per 
cent, to our general expenditure, a fair representation of the 
rise of prices during the war, as far as such rise is attribu- 
table to enhancement of labour. 

Paper Currenn/ — itt Depreciation. — It may occur to 
onr readers, that in the summary of the causes of enhance- 
ment in the text, paper curreiiry ought to have found a 
place along with taxation, rise of labour, tu. Allowance, 
however, i* made for its operation in our estimate of the 
enhancement of com, and of the other imported articles, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, tbe cost of which was so greatly 
increased towards the close of tlie war by tlie decline of 
our paper. 

Annvitanit on Mortgaff. — AAer explaining in the text 
the los< <tu«lainpd by such aniiiiitiint« in one point of view. 
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h if fit to add that in another, vii. keqping up tlw rate of 
interest, the efiect of die war proved nivourabk to them. 
Had peace Gontinued after 1792, their debtors, instead of 
continuing to pay them 5 per cent, interest, would have ob* 
tained loans at 4 e or 4 per cent., and would, doubtless, have 
availed themselves of the power of paying off or redndng 
the interest on their mortgages, in the manner so generally 
practised during the last and present year. 



k' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Our Currency and Exdutnga. 

On tkt Amaxmt of Bank of England JVottM in Ciradatiom. 
—The circulatioD of money ib generally considered nnder 
two heads ; tbst of the larger lums, which take* place be- 
tween wholesale dealers ; and that of the smaller, which 
applies (o retail, the payment of wages, and other petty 
Iranaactions. Between wholesale dealers money circulates 
with rapidity : bank notes, like coin, being wkolly nnproduc- 
livc, any superfluous stock of them is exchanged as quickly 
atposnbleformercantile acceptances, the purchase of govem- 
inent stock, or other securities readi ly controvertible into cash. 
In London, the vicinity of bankers to each other, and die 
power of receiving an immediate supply on a deposit of 
securities, enable baiiking-hnnses (Bullion Report, p. 96. 
and Evidence, p. 123.) to lessen greatly the amount kept by 
them as a reserve or unproductive fund. Add (o this, that 
whatever renders money abundant in the metropolis has a 
speedy effect on the kingdom at large ; lo intimate is the 
conneiion between town and country, to extensive die cor- 
respondence (Evidence Bullion Report, pp. 123, 124, 135.) 
of bill and money agents. If we assume six weeks as the 
medium term of bills discounted at the bank, and luppose 
the money to change hands once in two days, the result is 
that 100,000^ thus obuined will, in the course of the six 
weeks llial the bill remains uncalled for, circulate about 
i,WiOflOnl, of merchandise. How great, then, must have 
been the distress of trade in the latter month* of 1796, and 
■he early part of I7'J7, when our circulating medium wan 
I'oninicied by two or thrt^ millinns : how s«>«iionable the 
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relief afforded in the course of 1797, by the resumption of 
discounts on their former scale ! 

An increase of Bank of England notes is not conclusive 
proof of an increase of our ciradating medium at large. — ^If 
our readers are reluctant to admit this, we must remind 
them of a point in which the public opinion was long 
equally positive, viz. that we received an annual sum of 
money from foreign countries, in payment of our profits or 
balance of trade. This was a favourite notion with our 
ancestors, and is still a prevalent impression among our 
practical men. The balance was even reduced to specific 
computation, the received mode of calculating it having 
been to deduct the amount of our imports fi'om that of our 
exports, and assume that the difference must be profit, 
payable to us in hard cash : a comfortable doctrine, cer- 
tainly, and one which, had it been well founded, would have 
brought among us, in the course of the last century, a sum 
little short of 400,000,000/. sterling. This is mentioned 
merely as an example of the hazard of deducing an infer- 
ence from appearances : in regard to the present question, 
tbe increase of Bank of England paper, the doubt arises 
from our having no power to discriminate how far such 
increase forms an addition to our circulation, or is merely 
a substitution of paper for coin sent abroad. Or, if the 
state of exchange be considered as affording, in some mea- 
sure, an index in that respect, what means have we of as- 
certaining another material point ; viz. how far an extra 
issue of Bank of England notes may not be a substitution 
for a corresponding amount of country bank paper with- 
drawn from circulation ? This was, doubtless, the case in 
1810 and 1811, a time when a number of country banks 
became either insolvent or discredited by the insolvency of 
their neighbours. Af^in, on the fall of prices in 1815 and 
1816, there took place in our paper currency a reduction' of 
several millions ; but as the Bank of England experienced 
no variation of consequence, the inference is, that its paper 
must have been substituted in various districts for the 
diminished circulation of the countrv banks. Finally, we 
have the authority of both the Bullion Report, (p. 26.) and 
of that of the Bank Committee of 1819, that no satisfactory 
conclusions are to be drawn from the amount of Bank of 
England paper in circulation ; a declaration of great im- 
portance, since the increase of that circulation formed, all 
along, to the antac^onists of the bank, the fundamental 
ars^uinent for the char<re of over issue. 
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Flitctuationt in the CirciUation of Bank of England if otet. 
— Were we to anenipt calculatinii on a subjert necessarily 
t'onjectura], we mean how far aflditions to l)ie circulation oC 
the Bank of England foriaed an increase of our currency, 
or were merely a substitution for coin sent abroad, wu 
should begin by considering in the latter sense all notes of 
W. and 2/., and confine our attention to the fluctuations in 
notes of 5/. and upwards. The addition made to the latter, 
in the years 1797 and 1798, appears to have done little 
more than noplace the contraction caused by the general 
einharrassineiit and distrust of the early years of the war. 
In 1799, 1800, and 1801, there took place an increase of 
nearly two millions, proceeding from M'veral causes, pais 
ticularly the export of coin, and tlie general rise in the price 
of commodities. From the end of 1802 to that of 1808. 
titere waa hardly any increase ; a circumstance in a high 
degree renuu-kable, when we consider the extension of our 
productive indnstry, the farther rise of prices, and the con- 
tinued exemption of the Bank from caali payments. From 
1809 to 1814 the case was altogether difl*erent, the circu- 
lation increasing four, live, six, and oven seven miUion!> 
abore its amouni in the preceding period. Of this the 
causes were various ; fu^t, Uie almost complete export of 
our metallic currency ; next, the discredit olcountry baiik'< 
after the insolvencies of 1810; but, tdMve all, tht- rise of 
prices which, at this period oS the w^r, was owing I'hiefly 
to the depreciation of our bank paper. 

The next era of fluctuation (1615 and 1810) was of u 
very different charai^r : it affected chiefly the ri>untr} 
banks, and was evidently a conse(|ueiire of the general fall 
of prices, multiplied failures, and stagnation of Imsiucs)'. 
The amount of this cimtroction has not been asicertaincd 
with any accuracy ; but from the returns inserted toward" 
the close of the Report of the Bank Committee of IB19, 
it seems to have exceeded 8,000,000^. : n sum which, larin> 
as it was, appears to have been nearly conntcrpnJM'd by the 
r(>-extension of country-bonk circulation on ibo rise of prire« 
in 1817 and 1818. 

Since the peace, what Ii3\'e been the causes alli'i'tiug ihr 
rjrculation of the Bank of Kngland i The svh-iitntion, opi 
n greater or leu wale, of coin for paper ; the risi- or fall of 
prices ; uid, what \a closely rmmecied with thai riu- or fall, 
the crnlit or discredit of onr provincial baiik^. 

CirnUatioH of Prorinriaf /tanks.— I'o ii^ii-iiiiin ih'- 
iimount of cnnntrv-bank paper in rirrnlalinn minbi l.i- itr 
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object of great interest and importance ; at present our 
means of calculating it are very inadequate, and must con- 
tinue so while private banks are so numerous and on so 
small a scale. The Bank of England, placed above tbe 
hazard of discredit, declares openly its circulation : private 
bankers require, or conceive that they require,' the aid of 
secrecy. This will, in all probability, continue until 
the arrival of the much-desired period, when the coun- 
try at large shall be admitted to the advantage at present 
enjoyed by Scotland alone, we mean that of having an un- 
limited number of partners in country banks. The con- 
sequence would be, a stability beyond all doubt ; and the 
accumulation in a limited number of great establishments 
(chartered banks) of tliat business which is at present 
broken into small, and frequently insecure fragments. (See 
the evidence of E. Gilchrist before the Bullion Commit- 
tee, 1810 ; also Mr Joplin's pamphlet on Country Banks.) 

The Elxempiionfrom Cash Payments. — To exempt banks 
from cash payments was a measure altogether new in the 
history of finance, and the necessity for it is to be soogfat 
in difficulties that were peculiar to ourselves. France, 
Austria, and most other countries, know no mode of carry- 
ing on war but by furnishing men and military stores ; but 
after 1795, England, in a great measure, exchanged this 
plan for the payment of subsidies. Then as to an occasional 
demand for a very difloreiit purpose, the supply of com, 
the lower classes in niosl countries of the Coutuient, on tlie 
occurrence of scarcity, have recourse to coarse substitutes, 
or, beinfj; immersed in a poverty of which we have no 
idea, often fall victims to unhealthy food, sometimes to ab- 
"^olutc want ; while, in a wealthy community like England, 
an export of the circulatinp: medium is made the means of 
obtaining relief. Now, though the sums sent abroad are 
in cither casr less fj-reat tlian they appear, our subsidies 
bcinp^ funiisliorl in a great dccrree, in stores, and our com 
paid, in some measiins hv manufactures, the drain takes 
place from a stream alrea^lv Milliriently small for its channel : 
^br in no conntrv is there more of circulatini^ medium than 
i- indispcnsahlv for (he transaction of business. This is ap- 
parent from Narions circumslances ; from the rapidity witli 
which money is made to circulate from dealer to dealer : 
also, from a recent and slrikinc^ fad, the distress that oc- 
'jurrcd in France hi the autumn of 1S18, when, notwitli- 
^tandint^ the enjoyment of peace and free trade, the abstrac- 
tion of a part of the metallic currency led (o tJie most 
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(lislressing results; an immediate reduction of discounts, a 
general faJl of prices, and a long list of bankruptcies. 

From di£5Giilties of (his nature we were relieved by that 
decisive measure, tlie\xenipiion of tnir banks from cash pay- 
ments : after its adoption no sciircily of money was expe- 
rienced in the years of our lieaviesi continental demands ; its 
eflecl, in fact, was to remove present pressure by incurring 
the hasard of depreciation, and of a creat iiltiimate addition 
to our debt. 

The Time of til Operation. — A considerable lime elapsed 
before the operation of the act was fairly tried. In 1797 
and 1798, our financial a/Tnirs were prosperous; our con- 
tinental exchanges were favourable ; and the suspension of 
subsidies and com imports would, without the exemption, 
have restored confidence in our motiey market : when 
concurrent with it and with a vif;oroiis increase of tax- 
ation, (hey raised the funds aiiil atltied largely to tlic 
command of money on the port of our merchants, our 
manufacturers, our agriculturists. It was not till the 
antumrt of 1790, diat the aid expected frnm the act was 
put fairly to the test ; our allies retjuired large payments ; 
our deficient hanest necessitated a great import ; and botli 
were supplied without the pecuniary embarrassment expe- 
rienced before tlie exemption. The means now adopted 
were, the export of our coin to the Continent, and thr 
- substitution of bank paper : tlie result a partial depreci- 
ation (between 3 and 5 per rent.) of b»nk iinte< rclativelv 
to coin. 

In ItJOO, notwitli^tanding the continuance of coiitinenlal 
demands lioth for subsidies and the purchase of corn, 
both government and the mercantile world still escaped 
pressure fi^m scarcity of money, and thus got over an 
interval of greater pressure than any in the early years of 
the war. The experiment liail not, indeed, been made 
Willi impunity : we had exhausted our coin, and could not 
have undergone such another trial without a great depre- 
ciation of o«r paper. Tliis was, d«ubile»<, felt by Mr Fitt. 
and may be ranked among his prinripal motive* for 
resigning and advising peace ; but tlx- shm-k was not per- 
ceived by the piddic, and was evidently of a nntnre to be 
lepaind tii a M-a.«on of trani|uilliiy. 

iiurtaMf. o/DiicounU eipluined. — The Bullion Comimttee 
in tlieir Keport (p. 26.) animadverted emphatically on the 

trr<'ni incma^e ihnt bnd tnki'n iiliici' in lb* amnnnl nf di«- 
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counts by the Bank of England, between 1797 and 1810. 
This they ascribed to over-issue, but they omitted to make 
allowance for the operation of several causes of a wholly dif- 
ferent nature. Thus, after the Exemption Act, the notes 
of the Bank of England were made to replace the cash 
reserve of every banker in the kingdom, and supplies of 
these notes could be obtained only by discount. Hence, 
the adoption of a practice, which, in the last age, would 
have been deemed not a litde extraordinary by the cautious 
veterans of Lombard Street, — ^that of London bankers 
opening, like merchants, accounts with the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and, when in want of money, sending thither biUs 
for discount, in preference to a sale of Exchequer bills or 
stock. If the reserve fund of all the country banks of the 
kingdom, previous to the Exemption Act, be calculated 
Ht 4,000,000/., we need be at no loss to account for a very 
large addition to the demands for discount on the Bank of 
England. 

The Rate of Jntcrcst. — ^Our last reference to facts, or, 
as the French express it, to les choses positives^ regards the 
rate of interest which, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
tmr war expense, rose only one per cent, above its average 
rate in peace. This was certainly a very moderate differ- 
ence, and owing, in a great measure, to the substitution of 
war taxes for loans ; to our reusing so large a portion of 
our supplies within the year. It was owing, also, in a very 
considerable degree, to the advantage arising to bankers, 
from the Exemption Act ; an advantage founded, in the 
case of provincial banks, on the saving of their reserve 
or dead fund, and wholly distinct from a power to in- 
crease their issues ad libitum. Had the latter been prac- 
ticable, would not so gainful a business have been followed 
more extensively, and would not interest soon have been 
reduced by an eager competition, from five to four per 
«:ent. ? * 

The Exemption Act considered as an economising Expe-- 
dient, — The use of bank paper is a refinement enabling 
u community to turn to account a large proportion, sup- 
pose the half, of a currency which would otherwise be 
wholly unproductive. The exemption from cash payments 

- For farther arflfuineiils on the limited ])ovrcr of banks, see a pam- 

])hlct entitled ** Observations on tlie Depreciation of Money ;" also, a 

nccund painplklet, entitled '* Fartlier Observations ;^ both published in 

IH1 1, by Robert Wihou. Esq. Aronnntant. and one of the Dirertors of 

jb** Hunk of Snulbnrl. 
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IE a fartber refinement, euiililingbHnkers to hold, a( the dis- 
posal of their customers, the chief part of their reserve 
fiind ; wbirh, fur the sake of precision, we shall consider a 
fourtli of the paper currency in the country. Now, to keep the 
reserve fund as low as is compaUble with aecurity, has lonp 
been the wish oTour bankers, and the object of a variety ol' 
arrangements : of these, by far the most effectual is that by 
which they settle their daily balances against each other, 
amounting (Evidence to the Bullion Report, p. 151 .) to the 
very large sum of 5,000,000/. daily, by an exchange of 
cheques, without having occasion to use more than a tentli 
of the sum in bank notes. Of the same nature, are certain 
facilities given at the Bank of England, in regard to the 
hour at which a banking house makes iu payment for ibe 
day ; an well as the employment of money agents or middle- 
men (Evidence, Bullion Report, p. 134.) in obtaining 
sums from one banker for another, at very short notice. 
These various modes of lessening the amount of a dead 
stock are both ingenious and legitimate, aJTording a striking 
proof of the advantages attendant on a great commerci^ 
community, on mutual confidence, and vicinity of position. 
A farther saving of this nature would have formed one of 
the leading features of Mr. Ricardo's " plan for an econo- 
mical and secure currency." Now, the result, which, on a 
comparative small scale, was attained by the»e arrange- 
ments, was accomplished, en grand, by the Exemption 
Act ; which, by one decisive provision, enableil hankers to 
dispense with the most expensive and anxious part of their 
business. So far as reganled circulation at home, its effect 
partook of the beneficial character of the economising ex- 
pedients ; its weak side was towards the Continent, and 
there accordingly was received the wound which proved the 
source of so much pain and disquietude afler I BOO. 

Report of fhc Bullion Committee. — This document, the 
merits of which have been i<o difierently estimated, may W 
read with iiitfreit even at present, when the subject bus re- 
ceived so much additional elucidation, botlr from research 
and from events that have intertoned. The passages in the 
Report which treat of the regulation of miuiey and ex- 
L'haiifre, whatever, in short, ran be termed un exposition of 
general priiiciple-<, are remarkable for accuracy and clear- 
ness : thi>?ie of a diffen-nt character are to be found in the 
latter pan (pp. 23, 24.). and are open to censure, chiefly 
;«> implyuie a belief that the Bank had the meann of in- 
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^.reoiiiig its iuuM at diMcr^um, as if dip public were wholly 
wiffcom the power of cherkin*; the cirrahnoa, a power mb 
elearrijf iHnittrateri by Mr. Bosanqaet, in his "^ Pncdcal Ob* 
aenratjon:! on the Report.'" 

Of the eitent of misconcepdon conveyed by riisdesiiiiaC'- 
iDg the opinion that ^' the rise of prices was owin^r cUeCy id 
our bank paper," some idea may be formed from one simple 
fact. The total rise of prices between 1797 and ISIO wa» 
above 30 per rent. ; and of that not more dian 5 or 6 per 
rent, was at that tim^, attribatable to the notnconvertibility 
of our paper. (See the E^say on Momey in Xapiers 
Supplement, p. 526.) In this, we refer to the declantiaa 
of an eminent bnllionist, (Mr. M^Calloch,) and cite his au- 
thority in contradiction to that of the BoDioo Committee 
itieK 

Another serious error, or rather omission in the Report, 
is an inattention to the ** effect on the exchange of our sub- 
sidies and com purchases." An admission is, indeed, made 
(p. 16.) in general term^, of the effect of political and mer- 
cantile transactions ; but the impression conveyed by it U 
lessened by other passages (p. 21, &u:.) in which the e8ect> 
in question are treated as slight, and the result of the stop- 
page of American intercourse with the Continent is whoU\ 
passed over. 

That the aiitiiors of the Report had deferred for a season 
the formation of their coiiclusions on a subject so new and 
complex, had certainly been desiral>Ie ; hut there seems no 
p^ound for the suspicion of their beinu: actuated by part,\ 
fefOin^. Their labours ^ivi» evidence of preat research and 
solicitude for truth ; whilf tlir imperfections in dicir rea- 
Koning admit of explanation from circumstances similar to 
those to which we have alluded in die text ; in particular, 
the fart, that so much of tlH> information now before the 
public was either unknown or very imperfectly disclosed to 
them. Thus, a witness of evident ability, and in the habit 
of very extensive discount transacdons, gave (p. 124.) the 
following evidence : 

•* Do you know, in pohit of fact, whether such transac- 
tions as you have now described, were in practice previous 
to the suspension of the cash payments of the Bank .'* — ^Yes : 
they were. 

** Do you kiKiw whether they were pniclised to a similar 
•'KtiMit i* — No; they were not. 

•' In what proportion, coinp:in»d witli the present time ? — 
I ninnoi fnrni anv exact criterion. 
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" Can you sute to the Commiuee, the cause ofsuchdif- ' 
ference ?~~-l believe it to be on account of the increase of 
country paper, and also Bank of England paper." 

When a witness of such intelligence, in accounting fiir 
the augmentation of discountB, leaves out of consideration 
the effects of the increase of our population and productive 
industry from 1797 to 1810, we need hardly wonder that 
they siuDuld have escaped the attention of the Committee. 
In. fact, the errors of the latter may be easily accounted for. 
The chief writer of the Report, however temperate, impar- 
tial, and likely to rise in reputadon, had his life been pro- 
longed, was a stranger to the practice of busiiieis ; and 
could not, firom his youth, have had much acquaintance 
with the state of our money transactions previous to 1797. 
Of his coadjutors, one was a banker, never remarkable (or 
cleameM or accuracy ; another, a man of nndoubted ability, 
hut at that time new, as be has himself admitted,* to ques- 
tions of this nature. Accordingly, in historical and com- 
mercial matter the Report is very defective ; no notice is 
taken in it of the pecuniary embarrassments of 1796 and 
1796, arising from the double drain of specie for subiidiej 
and com ; nor is tlie recurrence of these causes in 1799 pr 
1 809 adverted to, although it was to them that we owed the 
chief increase of our bank notes. Nothing would have coo> 
tribuied so much to obtain the conviction of the mercantile 
body, we may say of the public at large, as a course of rea- 
soning supported by tacts. Such an inquiry, conducted 
with tlie candour that mnrkb the Report, and was to con- 
spicuous in the gcneml parliniiieniary conduct of Mr. Hor- 
ner, would hate led to several very important cuncluuons ; ' 
— to an estimate of the share in depreciation to be ascribed 
ill the first place to the expenditure tlien making in Spain ; 
next, to the com imports then in progress from the Conti- 
neiit ; and, Insity, to tlie inlerrupiion of the trade of the 
United Staleii. Had the elTcct of the last been proved to 
be considerable, the inquiry might perhaps have K>d to u 
most dehimble measure — the repeal of our Orders in Coun- 
cil before the United States resorted to the allemalixe of 



f^ttioiu at ittue between the Opponmts mui Sui'jioiim nj 
the Bullioa Af^art— The pointN nioxt strongly cuiitesleil 
between the opposite parlies in the bullion fgueslion were 

' Hii«kui,ou m tbaUnrMiatkin cif oiirt'iirtriinv. ltil«. 
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two ;— first, tlie cause of the fall of our exchanges ; aud^ 
next, the cause of the progressive enhancement of commo- 
dities. As to the former, the events of -1815 showed, be- 
yond doubt, that the primary cause of fluctuations in the 
exchange was to be sought in continental transactions, how- 
ever much the non-convertibility of our paper might affect 
the degree and duration of the fall. The second question 
is more complicated, and there is still no small difficulty in 
convincing the bullionists that the operation of our non- 
convertible paper was passive, and necessarily posterior to 
tlie rise of prices. They will not, however, refuse their 
attention to facts, or deny that a very general rise of prices 
took place prior to 1797 ; nor will they object to admit in- 
ferences from the case of the agriculturists, the class whose 
circumstances operate most directly on the circulaticm of 
country banks. 

Connexion betufeen the Circumstances of our AgriculturisU 
and the Circulation of Country Banks, — ^The continued in- 
adequacy of our growtli of corn rendered the war a period 
of activity in regard to enclosures, drainages, and other ag- 
ricultural improvements : prices were carried to 30, 50, and 
in the latter years of the war to 100 per cent. beycHid those 
of peace, requiring thus twice the sum to purchase the same 
commodities. Wages rose progressively ; the style of living 
of the farmer, and even of their labourers, was visibly im- 
proved. Observe the reverse of the picture as exhibited in 
1815 and 1816 : prices and wages had fallen surprisingly ; 
cnrli»>ures, drainages, and other improvements, were discou- 
raged ; the style of house-keeping on the part of the farmers 
was lowered, and a far smaller sum of currencv was foiuid 
suflicietit for their transactions. In 1817 the his^li prices of 
r.orn brought back activity in agricultural improvements, and 
(see the Report of the Bank Committee of 1819) a renewed 
increase of paper currency. During the last four years the 
picture has been for the fourth time reversed ; prices have 
fallen greatly, and with tliem the circulation of bank paper. 

Prircs of Merchandise, — In regard to these also, a simi- 
lar course of reasoning will be found to hold : the adoption 
of a paper currency tended, doubtless, to promote en- 
Imiicenient ; but the primary causes of it are to be sought in 
tJie war deniaiul, or (see Tooke on High and Low Prices) 
in unfavoural)le seasons and obstructions to mercantile in- 
u*rcourse. It is a fact tliat almost all articles experienced 
I f^U at the peace hrforc fh^ rrdvction of hank paper. 
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TAe foutr of BankM overrated.— Vie thus consider our 
banks w following the course of circumstances, and as 
takingno lead, either in extending or contracting their issues. 
Those who think otherwise, and who regard our banks a» 
both possessing and exercising the power of over-issue, are 
pledged to show how it happened that these potent aasoci- 
Btiom did not thus act at a much earlier period. Why did 
onr banks defer until 1809, (hat which they might have done 
in 1797,.at all events in 1803 i" On referring to the Bullion 
Repml, we thall find (p. 2S.) that this difficulty is noticed, 
hut not explained ; and that the Committee, in pointing 
out two periods of extended issue, at the distance of more 
than sevra yean from each other (1801 and 1809), were 
wholly unable to give reasiHit for the circulation remaining 
ttatioiiary daring that long interval. Farther, if our banks 
powetsed this hicrative power, why suspend its exercise at 
the peace of 1BI4, so Itmg before the act for the reintap* 
tion of cash paymenu ? 

Iiufficaa/ of an Exemption from Cath Paymeals in Peace. 
— We proceed lo address a few sentences in the same style 
to a very difierent class of persons ; to those who, suffering 
under the depressed price of merchandise or agricultural 
produce, regret that the exemption from cash pRymeiils 
sboald not have been made s permanent part of our poliry. 
These persons cannot be aware that in peace tliis exemp- 
tion would be of very rare and limited operation: it was in 
existence during 1819 and 1830, yet our prices continued 
pn^ressively falling ; in other words, the value of money 
progresuvely rose. The exemption from cash payments 
was, then, in one point of view, unnecessary ; in another, it 
was inoperative. That it was unnecessary, was shown by llie 
ease with which discounts wereobtained; that it was inoper- 
ative, appeared from our exchanges keeping at or abovn 
par. Yet to little is this understood, that in the various d**- 
halea on the subject in the House of Commons (e. /;. 9th 
April, 1621,) the majority of our parliamentary giiidrR 
aitribnte the great fall in prices to tbe ictum In a metallic 
standard ; as if a state of peace and a ftvourabte hnrvr^t 
were of litde accoimt, and tbe power of fceepii^; up price* 
was actually vented in our banks. 

Is it not appaniit tliai in peace, when our excliangit 
are brought down by only one great cause, an orraMonal 
iieceMiiy for importing com, the exemption frtmi cnnh pay- 
ments would be available only in a year like 18IT, when 

(»] 
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the deficiency of the preceding crop led to a sudden de- 
mand on our neighbours, and when the exemption firom 
cash payments would enable us to send abroad several mil- 
lions of our metallic currency f 

Mr PeeTs Bill. — ^Those who ascribe our present embar- 
rassments to Mr. PeePs Bill, and the resumption of cash- 
payments, would do well to consider that no legislative 
arrangement has the power of converting a banker into a 
capitalist. The object of the latter is to obtain interest for 
his money, without the trouble or hazard of active business ; 
while a banker is necessarily a man of business, and sel- 
dom a man of large capital. His funds, arising clueily 
from deposit, and being subject to sudden demands, must 
be vested in securities easily vendible, such as mercantile 
acceptances, exchequer bills, or government stock. Any 
deviation from this course, any advance of money made on 
land, houses, or property of doubtful sale, is at variance 
with the rules of his business, and never fails to be attended 
with embarrassment or loss. 

Publications on the subject of Exchange, — ^Tbe present 
age has been feilile in essays on the principles of exchange, 
among which the most entitled to attention are : the remarks 
in the Bullion Report, (pp. 10, 1! . ) ; Mr. W. Blake's pam- 
phlet, entitled *^ Observations on Exchange," pablished 
in 1810; and an essay by Mr. J. R. M'Culloch, under the 
head of *^ Exchange,'' in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The last claims our attention, not only 
as an able and comprehensive treatise, but as differing in its 
general tone from the arguments advanced in the text ; a 
difference, however, which on an attentive examination, 
will be found less considerable than it appears. 

Correspondence between our reasoning and that of Mr. 
JWCullock. — Mr. M. in maintaining (Essay on Exchange, 
p. 220.) that com purchases or expenditure abroad have 
no permanent effect on the exchange, does not deny that 
their temporary effect is great. Such is also our doctrine, 
as exemplied in the tabular statement in the text : the fall 
in our exchange was not permanent at all till 1800, nor 
permanent in a high degree, till 1809; and in both cases it 
became, after a certain time, nominal. 

Farther, a fall in the computed exchange, when there is 
no exemption from cash payments, is recovered during the 
continuance of the pressure, but when such exemption sub- 
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sists, (Ac Cflrrency /oies its nttutating poaer, and becoming 
depreciated, the exchange continues dqiressed until the re- 
action of caugeg, mercantile or political, restore the value 
of the currency. Of both we have had striking examples 
in the present age : the fall of our exchange in 1795 and 

1796, was redressed in the end of 1796, and beginning of 

1797, before the termination of our subsidy to Austria; 
whereas the fall in 1800, and still more that in 1809, and 
continued, until the conclusion of peace entirely altered the 
nature of our connexion with the Continent. 

Flaetwitiatu m du Exehangt ni 1615. — We have dwelt 
in the text on the fluctuations of the exchange in 1815, 
viz. on its sodden fall on the renewal of continental hos- 
itlities, and iu no less sudden rise on the prospect of their 
temiinBtion. Both are evidently accordant with the gene- 
ral admisutm in the Essay in qoeslion (p. 330.), of the 
great temporal^ effects of foreign demand. They require, 
therefore, no farther nodce, except as to the extent of the 
fall in April and May, 1815, which (nearly 30 per 
cem.) was very great, open as the Continent then was to 
our exports. 

But does not this extent of fall fiinush a strong presump- 
tion in favour of another part of our reasoning on this in- 
' iricate subject, vii : our mode of accounting for the great 
and continued de|M«ssion of the exchange during the years 
1811, 1813, 1813;' The demands on us from tlie Conti- 
nent, say the buUionists, were not great in these years ; 
but admitting the correctness of Mr. M'Culloch's statement 
(Essay on Exchange, p. 333.), that our remittances to the 
Continent for com and subsidies did not mucli exceed 
3,000,000^. sterling, in each of these years, we consider 
even thai sum sufficient to coolinne the depression, England 
being then wholly exhausted of the precious metals, ilir 
counterpoising effect of the American trade removed, and 
uur exports to the Continent greatly cramped. 

Rtduetien of Country-Bank Paper. — In regard to the di- 
minution of country-bank paper, which took place in 1815 
and 1816, we agree with Mr. M'Culloch as to the fact, and 
are not disposed to dissent from his estimate uf the extent 
of the reduction ; (he difference lies in our considering this 
n-duction as poilrrior to a fall of prices, exnctly as we con- 
Kider the augmented issue dnrinR the war and in 1617 as 
posterior to their rise. 



r 
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Depreciation, — Lastly, as to the extent of deprecialioii 
arising from the Exemption Act. That the unfavoundble 
balance of exchange from 1809 to 1814 was chiefly nomi- 
nal, and that in regard to continental payments our bank 
paper was depreciated to the extent denoted by the course 
of exchange, we readily admit. But as the use of our 
bank paper was to circulate commodities at home, and as 
the rise of prices consequent on its continental deprecia- 
tion was by no means immediate, we have, we concave, 
made a fair allowance in taking the average of home de- 
preciation at somewhat more than the half of the foreign ; 
meanmg, that if in Spain or Germany 126/. in notes were 
required in 1812, to pay for that which might have been 
purchased for 100/. in metallic currency, the proportion at 
home was probably 10 per cent. less ; 1152. in notes pur- 
chasing what^ without the exemption from cash payments, 
might have been had for lOOl. 
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^^e( ofinenaiing PopfiUiiion on tht Price of Corn. — 
The reBMning in the teu enablet ui to correct a very ma- 
terial part of the Report of the Agricuhural Conunittee. 
The writers of that Report, in adverting (p. 1 1.) to ttw 
chance ofa future deficiency of harvest, advance an opinion 
that the magnitude of our consumption, as compared with 
that of former periods, must render the pressure of defi- 
ciency more severe, and the means of providing against it 
more difficult. 

" A har\'est," tbey add, " which should be one-third 
below an average in wheat, would bring on this country a 
very different degree of suffering, and would require a very 
dilKrent degree of eiertion and sacrifice, to supply the 
deficiency, from what would have been required under a 
nimilar failure fifty years ago." But to this opinion of the 
Committee we must oppose a recent and highly important 
fact; vis. that though tlie harvest of 1816 was (Evidence of 
Mr. Hodgson, p. 264) a full third below tlie average of our 
wheat crop, yet the degree of public suffering was /cm infraif; 
than would have been experienced under a similar failure 
fifty years before. For this there are several reasons : — 

1st. If the agricultural part of our countrymen increMC 
their numbers in proportion to the consumer): ; if the 
amount of produce, depend on the extent of labour And 
capital applied to cultivation ; and if a recourse to the in- 
ferior soils mentioned repeatedly in the Report (and in 
Mr. Ricardo's well-known work on Political Economy and 
Taxation) Ik far less necessary than an improved cultivation 
of the better soils ; we stand nearly in the situation of our 
forefiitliert, and bid the prospect of adequacy of ttipply 
very little aflected by the incr<«se of our number* ; becaunv 
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that increase brings with it the power of augmenting our 
' labour, and, consequently, our produce. 

2dly. If such be the case at home, the chance of relief 
from abroad is decidedly improved since the extension of 
tillage in the course of the last and present age. The sur- 
face of com country in Europe, we mean of country pro- 
ducing com in sufficiency for export, was formerly far 
from large ; comprising only Great Britain, Ireland, the 
North of France, and North of Germany, with part of 
Denmark and Poland. We have explained in the text 
(p. 1 50.) the similarity of temperature prevalent throughout 
this tract, which is almost all maritime, and presents no 
very material difference of latitude. Hence a deficiency of 
crop, whether arising from blight as in 1811, or from ex- 
cess of rain as in 1809 and 1816, was more or less com- 
mon to the whole. But in the last and present age, tillage 
has been extended in the interior of Poland, and on tke 
shores of the Euxine ; countries differing considerably firom 
ours in climate, and not likely to be affected by the causes 
which create disappointment in the north-west of Europe. 
As yet the produce in these countries is far from large, but 
the improvements now taking place in river navigation bid 
fair to facilitate the access to several fertile tracts hitherto 
in a manner excluded from communication with the sea. 
Add to this, that a similar prospect is presented by the 
increased cultivation of the United States of America. To 
expect a very extensive supply from either would, on account 
of the distance, be absurd ; but in a year of scarcity, an im- 
port to the extent of only a week or a fortnight's consump- 
tion has a very sensible effect on our corn market. 

It follows that the result, in the present age at least, is 
very different from the anticipation of the Committee. The 
progress of improvement, and the extension of communi- 
cation between different countries, which are the accom- 
paniments of augmented population, have a very beneficial 
effect on the supply of corn : they widen the range of pur- 
chase, enable one nation to come to the relief of another, 
and convert into the mitigated form of scarcity those failures 
of harvest, which, in remote ages, were followed by all the 
horrors of famine. 

JSTational Disadvantage of a high Price of Corn, — After 
all that we have urged on the vital importance to the 
country of the prosperity of agriculture, we may, without 
suspicion of underrating that importance, subjoin a few 
remarks on a subject at present very seldom mentioned : — 
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the evils that would attend a price of com materially higher 
than that of our neighbours -, we mean a price between 
lOt. and 80e. a quarter, while that of France, the Nether- 
lands, or Germany, was at 45i. or &0>. The war closed, in 
a political sense, with so much sucress, with so great an 
appearance of national triumph, as to blind us for a season 
to the evils of transition, and to the embarrassment conse- 
quent on high prices. The injurious eOect of the latter 
was, indeed, shown in part by the emigration of half-pay 
oiRceri, annuitants, and persons with large families, who 
drew their income from tliis country and expended it abroad, 
giving to OUT neighbours die stimulus arising from repro- 
duction, and subjecting England to an injury ofthe kind so 
long indicted on Ireland by her absentee proprietors. The 
nmount thus drawn by emigrants and travellers has been, 
we believe, moderately computed, for some lime, at 
5,000,000/. at present at 4,000,000/. a year ; but how 
much greater would have been the evil had a continuance 
of high prices induced master manufacturers, or their work- 
men, to seek an establishment on tlie Continent ? Those 
of our countrymen, who have travelled since the peace, 
remark, and apparently with justice, that continental ma- 
nufacturers are as yet far from formidable ; but they fail to 
take into account the surprising change that might have 
been effected by a transfer of British capital and master 
workmen. With these potent aids the inhabitanu of Nor- 
mandy, the Netherlands, or the banks of the Rhine, would 
soon become dangerous rivals, for we ought steadily to keep 
in mind that our superiority, as a nation, lUt not in thr 
individual, but in our eitahlithauntt ; in the operation ofeol- 
leetive bodiet : as workmen, our neighbours would soon 
attain an equality, were they placed on a par with us in 
regard to machinery, and the division of employment. 
Their merchants have not, it is true, the capital necessarv- 
to give long credit to customers, such as the Anu-ricans ; 
but that want would have been supplied by our exporters, 
who, whether they emigrated personally or not, would liavt- 
made a point of purchasing goods in those towns or distrirts 
nf the Continent, wh«c they could have been most cheaply 
manufactured. 

Would our government have possessed any means of 
counteracting the tide of emigration ? None ; ifour com- 
markrt had been kept at an exorbitant height, the tide 
would have flowed in various directions, according to t)ie 
respective advantages of particular situations. One put of 
the CfHitincnt poueuei mitiei of iron, another mines of 
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coal, a third abounds io timber, while several tracts of coast 
approach to ours in the number and capacity of dieir sea* 
ports. Happily no part of the Continent could ofler these 
advantages collectively ,so that although inquiries were made 
and calculations formed by many of our speculative men, 
no emigration of consequence took place among our labour^ 
ing classes, and the present prices of the necessaries of life 
among us seem to remove such unwelcome enterprises to 
an indefinite date. 

Subsistence of the lower Orders. — In reasoning on the 
means of supporting the lower orders, we have not laid 
stress on the efiects of spade husbandry, of deep ploughing, 
or other agricultural experiments described in late publica- 
tions. Nor do we dwell on the practicability of subsisting 
an increased population by the more* general use of pota* 
toes, although, in 1817, a case in point was established by 
the French government, who recommended in public orders 
the more general cultivation of that root ; and, in regard to 
Ireland, it is a curious fact, that the export of com has be- 
come large since the great increase of the population. Our 
object, however, is not to dwell on the means of reducing 
the expense of subsistence ; it is merely to show that in- 
crease of population has no necessary tendency to raise it. 

Uncertainty of speculative Opinions. — In treating of the 
prospects of our agriculturists, our wish is less to press a 
particular opinion, than to show the uncertainty of many 
of the allegations advanced of late years with so much con- 
fulcucc. After the revolutions we have witnessed in statis- 
tics as in politics, it would be idle to attempt predictions as 
to what is likely to be cither the amount or the price of our 
produce. In this season of profound peace, agriculture 
ocrupies a very large share of the national capital and in- 
crciniity ; discoveries and inventions are successively occur- 
ring to modify established methods and alter received opi- 
nions. Take, for example, the subject on which so much 
w:is urged in parliament lately, — a high protecting duty, 
ir during peace our growth contime adequate to our 
ronsuniption, what will have been the use of these pro- 
trartiMl discussions, and where would be the advantage so 
<*onfidently promised to our fanners from the protection in 
questi<m ? From these various considerations, ouglit we 
not to conclude, that the only safe course is to be guided, 
ns far as circumstances at all permit, by general principles, 
f*xiN'rting little from any deviation, however plausible, and 
•'iiiriilutin^r that in the pri^e nf our produce, a^ in other 
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results, this country cannot long differ Troin the civiVned 
world at large f This naturally leadi to a brief notice of 
the 

Jlrgumentt in favour of a free Trade in Com. — Without 
any wish (o discuss this question at length, we lay before 
our readers the opinion of several nell-infomied writers. 

Extract from a pamphlet entitled " Observations on the 
Commerce of grain, by Dugald Bannatyne, Esq. Secretary 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow," 1816. 

*' All great authorities" (says Mr. B., p. 10.) " were in 
favour of a free trade in com, unUl Mr. Malthus demanded 
the same protection for the home grower of com, as for 
the home manufacturer of particular commodities ; but 
these manufactures (such as lace and silk) are productive 
of no benefit to the public, being all carried oi\ in contra- 
diction to the natural and inherent obstacles, while our la- 
bour and capital would find a more beneficial direction, if 
transferred to (he woollen, cotton, hardware, or other 
branches ; in which, particularly in the latter, we possess 
local and permanent advantages over our continental neigh- 
bours. 

" It seems extraordinary, that we should be so much 
alive to the advantages we gain from the division of employ- 
ment in lite prosecution of our homo-itidustry, and not see 
the benefit to be obtained from the more e;[tended division 
of employment in the case of nations ; a division pointed 
out by the separate facilities for carrying them on, which, 
from climate, soil, or natural productions, different coun- 
tries possess. By keeping up the price of con^ we oblige 
onrselv&i in labour in our manufactures at a gMst disad* 
vantage, when rompared with other nations." 

Extract from a pnmplilrt, by Major (now Colonel) Tor- 
rons, published also in I81C, and entitled, *' I.<ctter to I^ord 
Liverpool on the State of Agriculture t"— 

" To any persons who will eitiicr hiwi-iijjfale lirRl princi- 
ples, ©r recur to the otperience of countries which, lik** 
Holland, have gi^en freedom lo trade, it must be evident, 
tliml thia natural stale of ttiinc* i^- (.Tfutly prcferahlc lo aay 
artificial system which can bi- substituted in it!^ stead. Ai 
we extend the area from which subsist [iiri' ii drawn, the 
inequality in the prnductivnii^-! of the sea.>ons dininislm, 
Heuce when, nndar a free intercourse, a defickK ha^M 
required aB BMftial import, abundunt faamtti in some 
hi 
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other country of the world would supply the deficiency by 
an extraordinary export. On the other hand, a succession 
of unusually abundant years could occasion no deep de- 
pression in our markets, because this extraordinary quantity 
of com of home growth could not (as when abundant har- 
vests occur in the case of a country forcing in average years 
an independent supply) much exceed tlie consumption of 
the season.'* 

To these opinions we add that of Mr. M*Cullocb, who 
has inserted an Essay on the Com Laws, in the same work 
as his Essay on Exchange, viz. the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. After regi-etting that the com trade 
was not definitively laid open in 1815, a time when, as at 
present, our prices were so low that our agriculture had, in 
a manner, felt all the evils of transition, and the public 
would have reaped the greatest advantage from a return to 
unrestricted freedom, Mr. M. adds, — 

" When this happy event" (a free trade in com) " shall 
have taken place, it will be no longer necessary to force 
nature. The capital and enterprise of the country will be 
tumed into those departments of industry in which our 
physical situation, national character, or political institu- 
tions, fit ns to excel. The com of Poland, and the raw 
cotton of Carolina, will be exchanged for the wares of Bir- 
mingham and the mllBlins of Glasgow. The genuine com- 
mercial spirit, tliut whicli permanently secures the prosperity 
of nations, is altogether inconsistent with the dark and shal- 
low policy of monopoly. The nations of the earth are like 
provinces of the same kingdom — a free and unfettered 
intercourse is alike productive of general and of local ad- 
vantage." 

Political economists are more accustomed to deal in ge- 
neral reasoning, than to analyze the circumstances of a case, 
or to go through the details necessary to the suggestion of 
a specific remedy. This blank we sliall now endeavour to 
J^wppl y, and, by way of supplement to tlie preceding argu- 
ments, add a sketch of the preliminaries indispensable to 
freedom in our corn trade. By these we mean the exemp- 
tion of our agriculturists from such burdens as press on 
them either exclusively, or in a greater degree than on the 
rc^tofthe public. Thus : — 

Computation of Poor-Rate and Tithe, — Of the sums 
levied for rates in Ei.ghnd and Wales, the average aimiial 
am^^^t will probably be, ere long, reduced to— 
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Highway rate, county rate, church rate - £1,200,000 

Law suits, removal of paupers, and expense 
of parish officers .... 300,000 

Maititcnaiice and relief of the poor, after as- 
suming a reduction from (he present charge 
of somewhat more than 1,000,000/. - 4,500,000 



In all £6,000,000 



Of this amount what part bears exclusively on agricul- 
ture ? To calculate that we begin by excluding 

1 . The proportion that appears to be raised in 
t'mii^, including smaller towns than those 
mentioned in the Poor-Rate Report of 
tFi21, p. 13, and referring to the assess- 

*meiit of 1815, in which a distinction is 
made between (he contribution of land- 
holders and householders ... £1,500,000 

2. Alarge sum, which in fact is but nominally 
paidby agriculturists, the wages of comitry 
labourbeinglowerthnn they would be with- 
out (be rates : this sum we estimate conjec- 

turally, in war ai 2,000,000/.; in peace at 1,000,000 
Remainder, being tlie actual burden on agri- 
ctdiure arising from rates, supposing the 
whole on a reduced scale ... 3,S00,O00 



Total (agreeing with the preceding) £6,000,000 

\ow, were alt classes equal contributors to 
(he rates, the quota of the land would be 
only a third, or 2,000,000/. making a de- 
duction from the 3,500,000/. of - - £1,500,000 

Xext, as to Tithe. — Amount of tithe of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, computed at the 
reduced price of produce, but including 
tithe paid to laymen, about 5,000,000/. 

{ftithe also were rendered a national burthen, 
the land ought to pay nnlv a third 
(1,700,000/.) which would forin a deduc- 
tion from its present burden of • - 3,300,000 

Total deduction (hat would then be made from 



(be burdens ou agriculture • - £4,800,(K)0 



Uii;areinftrk«blroriiicideneethattbi« lum (4,800,000/.) 



r 
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18 little more than the excess of the burdens an British over 
those on French agriculture. See the text, p. 167. 

As our allowance of 4,500,000/. for the Mor may ap- 
pear below the marii, we shall compare it imh the rate as 
it stood before the late wars :— 

In 1792 our poor-rate, exclusive of law ex- 
penses, and of highway or county rate, 
amounted to about ... £2,000,000 

Add an increase of 50 per cent, proportion- 
ed to the increase of population - - 1,000,000 

Remains to add, as a kind of allowance for the 
greater embarrassment of the present time, 

. and for abuses introduced into the system 1,MO,000 

Total £4,500,000 



Tithe : Mode of computing its present Amount. — Our 
, estimate in the preceduig page is founded on the property- 
tBX returns for the year 1812, (Nos. 248. and 250. for 
1814-15.) Viewing the question historically, we find a 
very close connexion between the increase of our popula- 
tion and the increase of our tithe. As there are no means 
of ascertaining the amount of our agricultural produce, 
our reference must be to the increase of consumers ; and 
though our population returns go no further back tlian 
1801, we may with tolerable certainty compute the total 
addition to have been nearly 50 per cent, on our numbers 
as they stood in 1792. In fact, were we possessed of a 
correct return of tithe for that year, we should calculate its 
present amount by merely adding 50 per cent, to such re- 
turn ; for the prices of produce being now similar to those 
of 1792, the comparative estimate becomes narrowed to a 
calculation of quantity. 

Rait of Land. — Can we with any confidence observe a 
similar rule when calculating the progressive increase of 
rent ? In that the connexion between augmented produce 
and augmented payment is less apparent than in the case 
of tithe : yet it would be obviously vain to attempt a mode 
of computation, which may at first claim attention, we mean 
one founded on the extent of additional surface brought 
into tillage. In proof of tliis we have merely to consi- 
der that the 50 per cent, added to our produce in tlie 
last thirty years has been raised with an addition of pro- 
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bably leu than Btteen per cent, to tlic number of atrva 
under com culture, and lias been chieQy the fruil of the 
additional labour and improved methods applied (o the 
Rurface prenotisly under the plough. The extension of 
tillage over inferior soils is rather aa index of atifpnented 
rent, than a basis for its calculation : the latter vc should 
seek by preference in the new methods that have been dis- 
covered, the old that are improved, the consequent abridg- 
ment of labour, and the additional quantity of com produc- 
ed at the same expense ; for the ctTeci of all improvements, 
whether they ameliorate quality or augment quantity, is to 
cheapen production : they are otherwise not entitled to the 
name of improvements. 

What, it may be asked, is the benefit to the nation from 
such improvemenU i" The power of supporting an addi- 
tional population on the same territorial surface. — And 
what is the advantage to the proprietors of that surface f 
An increase of rent which there are, it seems to ns, various 
reasons for calculating in proportion to increaite of popula- 
tion. Were the number of consumers stationary, the result 
of agricultural improvements would be a fall of market 
price : with an increase of consumers, the results are the 
maintenance of price and the rise of rent. If the surface 
which, a century ago, produced wheat for tlie support of 
two millions of inliabitaJits, be now sufiicient to maintain 
twice the number, the price of wheat being the samp, we 
shall probably deviate little from the truth in assuming that, 
in the natural course of things, thr rent alto ovghl to he 
douhltd ; and that any excess or deficienry in this propor- 
Uon of increase is to be sought in cnuses temporary, pecu- 
liar, or in some cases, little more than apparent. 

How far is this confirmed by historical evidence? It 
Mems to have long been the case in France, a country wlienr 
com still sells for tlie price it bore a century and a knif ngo, 
and the agricultural history of which U more simple anil 
regular than that of England, being unembarrassed by fluc- 
tuations in the vahie of the currency, or liy iusufficicncy 
in the average growth for the average consumption. Bui 
even in England, the proportion between increase of popu- 
lation and rise of rent wilt be found to hold in a cuiHider- 
able degree. It might, perhaps ^ traced, were our iloru- 
ments complete, during the long period from 1C50 to 1'(I2 ; 
io which ihe price of corn bore, with casual and temporary 
exceptions, a character of uniformity. Even in theprcaeiit 
age, we should not despair of finding a confinnatioD of our 
rule, could we sncceed in clearing our calculation of the 
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temporary eflect of bank paper and of seasons anusnally ad- 
verse. Such an attempl might, some yean ago, have been 
ridiculed ; but at present the temporary part of the increase 
has disappeared, and left us with the prices of 1793, al<mg' 
witli a discovery in regard to rent not a little at variance 
with the high-flown language of those who saw in the war 
a source of unparalleled wealth ; — that the present rental of 
the United Kingdom is, as far as we can judge, little more 
than 60 per cent, above that of 1792, or 36,000,000/., in- 
stead of 24,000,000/., its supposed amount before our rup- 
ture with France. 

This sober result, if it fall below the sanguine expecta- 
tion of those who stiU cling to high prices, and still put 
faith in the efficacy of corn laws, leaves, on the other haiid, 
a rise fair and legitimate. We have no argument to found 
on the principle of calculating the future rise of rent by the 
increase of our numbers, but it seems to be just towards both 
parties. Our landlords certainly would have no reason to 
complain of it ; for it presents to them the cheering prospect 
of being not only permanent but progressive. 

Use of Salt in Agriculture. — We cannot forbear adding 
a few words on a topic closely connected with the freedom 
of productive industry, we mean the increased use of salt in 
agriculture. If there be any accuracy in the arguments of 
tlie late >Sir Thomas Bernard, and of several others who 
have written on the subject, how sensible must be the bene- 
fit to our farmers and graziers, now tliat government has 
given the means of so derided an extension to the use of 
salt, either as a manure or for feeding cattle. Our inland 
navigation will enable almost every district to profit by the 
relaxation ; and the injury to the revenue in one sense will, 
we trust, soon be compenhattul by benefit in another, since 
the onlv solid basis of taxation is the extension of the na- 
tional industry. 

Tliere is thus little or no doubt, that, were our farmers 
relieved from their extra burdens, they would be enabled 
to raise produce on as low terms as our continental neic^h- 
bours, and mitrht, ere long, allow the public to reap all the 
benefit arising from unrestricted freedom in the corn trade. 
For the present, however, we consider " unrestricted free- 
dom" as wholly out of the Cjueslion, and shall confine our 
^peculations to the effect of relaxation ; of a protecting duty 
on a reduced scale. 
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Comparative Burdeni on British am(l TortignAgricuitvre. 
— ^Abstract of the Evidence before tiie Apriculuipol Com- 
iDitUe (April and May, 1631) of Mr. Tonke, partner m a 
mercantile house extenuvely connected with the Baltic : — 

Mr. T., aware how greatly tlie uiitravelled part of our 
countrymen overrate the cheapness of foreign connlries, 
Inid before tlie Agricultural Committee (Evidence p. 3^4.) 
tables of the price of wheat from 1S14 to 1630, at Peters- 
burph, Ri^, and Archangel ; the result of wliirh is, that 
it could seldom, in thene years of peace, have been dcli- 
vei'ed in on English port for less than from AOf. to COf. a 
(jiiarlcr. At Odessa the price is occasionally very low, but 
tlie freight to Enf;land is liigli ; and the hniar<l of damage 
on so lung n voyage is such as to put that port almost out 
of tlic quvKtiun for the British market. And as to another 
point, tlie amount of supply to be expected from the Con- 
tinent at large, Mr. T. concurs with Mr. Jacob, (Evidence, 
pp. 3o2. 260.) that it is in general overrated. 

In regard to our own op-icullure, Mr, T. differs mate- 
rially from those who imiigiiie that a continuance of the 
present low prices would throw much land out of rultiva- 
tion. As a fall in tlie price of corn necessarily reduces the 
cost oi production, he sees no great reason (pp. 23i. 286.) 
why nc should not as half a century ago, raise com as 
fheaplif, or almost at cheaply, ns on ike ContineiU, pailicu- 
larly now that the agriculture ol' Ireland is relieved from 
rcstraini. 

Mr. T. is also the only witness who brings forward 
(p. 238.) an argument which we have been at pains to 
enforce in the text, vii. t)i:it an import limit, if high, would 
induce extended cultivation, nnd prove injurious to our 
farmers. We have his concurrence, likewise, in another 
important point, hi accounting (p. M4.) for the great fall 
ill tlie price of conimoilities since the peace, les> by a n- 
curivnce to cash payment', than by Ihe application of a 
great addition of ]alK>iir and capital to pnxluclive purposes. 
LustlVi he is favourable to a protecting rluty on torn, pro- 
vich^i" (Evidence p. 297.) it be no gn-ater than the direct 
taxes llial operate on our own production. 

'riie opinion, llint iinr roni is likely to lie raised at a rate 
(l>elweeii Mi. and ftOi. the ipiarter) nearly a« cheap as on 
the ContiiHilt, has a claim to parlicuUr attention ; and we 
pronHHl to ini|Hin- how fur it !«. ninlirmi'd by a coi»idcni- 
lion of eiilieriHir piisl or present circuin-dintei. 
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Prices during last Century.^^lf in the history of oor coru 
trade we go back sufficiently far to reach a period of pro- 
found peace, wc shall find little reason to expect that in such 
a season our prices can be kept much above those of the 
Continent. Throughout the hundred years that elapsed 
between the accession of Charles II. and of Geoi^ 11I.» 
com was as low, or nearly as low, in England as in France, 
the Netlierlands, or otiier adjacent parts of the Ccmtinent. 
After 1764, the case was dificrent; but of the 8s. or lOi. 
per quai-ter of additional price obtained in this country, the 
lialf may safely be ascribed to temporary causes ; we mean 
the American war, the extension of our manufactures, and 
the general aversion to , vest capital in farming, after the 
discouraging experience of the preceding age. But our 
taxation, it may be said, is greatpr compared to that of 
continental countries, tlian it was in the last century, and 
France is now exempt from tithe; — important consider- 
ations certainly, but balanced by others of great weight on 
our side ; by the fact that tiie tillage of Ireland is no longer 
in' fetters, that our machinery and implements have received 
much more improvement, our inland navigation a much 
greater extension than that of our neighbours. The ad* 
vantage of all ti^ese to agriculture can be appreciated by 
tliose only who have seen the wretched roads, the clumsy 
implements and vehicles of the Continent, or who have 
duly weighed llie cheapness of our canal carriage; by which 
salt, nijinuro, or bulky commodities generally, can, in many 
jiarts, be transported ten or fifteen miles at the insignificant 
charge of a shillinjr a ton. 

Ovr prciicnt Prospect. — The arguments in favour of Mr. 
Tookc's opinion derived from our present situation are as 
follow : — 

1. Durini^ the war, rents rose without care or exertion 
on the part of our landlords ; at present land affords a rent 
of cons(»qiicnce only when cultivated with skill — the most 
substantial of all arguments for the diffusion of the improv- 
ed husbandry. 

2. The evils that now bear so hard on our agriculture 
are evils of transition ; the degree of pressure will be ma- 
terially different when farming charges shall have been 
reduced (a^ reduced they nnist be) in proportion to tlie 
market price of corn. 

i5. As to the comparative burdens on our agriculture and 
»hal or other countries, we have in the text taken Fran<'<- 
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as a fair specimen of the Coatinent generally: if in Poland 
and Russia die burdens are less heavy than in Fraoce, hue. 
bindry, as an art, is Av more barkward, and the chargp 
of frei^t to England is heavier. A reference to tiie pas- 
sage (p. 164.) containing the comparison with France, will 
much umplify the present statement, enabling us to leave 
ont of the question the advantage of cheaper labour on 
the part of the French, and on ours of better machinery, 
lower interest of money, a more advantageous size of farms, 
8ic. After enumerating the respective burdens, we found 
the difference confined to a portion of our excise duty on 
mall, beer, and com spirits; a difTercncc which, when, as 
at present, the com laws are in a manner inoperative, left 
a sum of 4 or 5,000,0001. to tlie disadvantage of our coun- 
trymen. This difference forms a charge of 7 or 8 per cent, 
on the rental of our landlords, and the income of our farm- 
ers taken collectively. 

Competition of continental AgricuhuritU. — Supposing 
that the effect of a protecting duly is merely to keep our 
market from Ci. to B>. a quarter above that of France, or 
the Netherlands, would there be reason to apprehend Uial 
English capital would find its way abroad, and be applied 
to the extension of culture on the Continent, with a view to 
import int* this country' ? To such a <]uesiion our answer 
ihne years ago might have been in the afiirmatix'e : but oui 
charges are now ho much reduced, ami the advantages of 
Ireland in regard to cheap labour, coinmnnd nf water 
communication, and fertility of soil, are fi'und In appmnch 
^o nearly to those <if the most favoured tracts oj' the Conti- 
nent, that we much doubt wlietber any transfer of capital 
would lake place to the latter, particularly as, on referring 
to the evidence annexed to the Agricultural Heport, we 
find (p. 364.) that the cost nf raiding a quarter of wheat in 
Prussia or Poland, including the conveyance lo Daiitiic, 
but exclusive of rent, \* about SCt. the quarter, an expciwc 
little greater tlian the cost of rallying it (p. 33o,} free of rent, 
in East Lothian, 

Nexl7 as lo the storing or warehousiiip of foreign com, 
with a view to import. — The inrerest of the money vested 
in tlie pnrchnse of corn forms so cnnsidtmble a part of the 
annual rharge of kct-prnt: it in granary, that a ere our prices 
lo rise maieriall v, it mifrfat enter imo the views of our com 
luerchauls to purchase in remote conntries, like the interior 
nf Poland nr the ■nn||i-we>t of Russia, wherp ihe nveratre 
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price of wheat is not above 30^. and in some yea^s (Evi- 
dence, p. 364.) lower. At [uresent such a coarse is out of 
the question, the inland provinces in these countries bein^ 
unprovided either with proper warehouses, or with the 
Bieans of giving security to deposited property. Were 
these defects supplied by the erection of suitable build- 
ings in a town adjacent to a navigable river, and by ihe 
protection of a military guard, a large supply of com 
might be warehoused in cheap years, and on the occur- 
rence of a rise, sent to a market in this country or else- 
where. The transport to Dantuc or Odessa, added to the 
freight from Dantzic to England, or from Odessa to the 
south of France, might be averaged at 20s. the quaxter, 
carrying the total cost, when brought to market, to some- 
what more than 505. exclusive of our protecting duty ; a 
price which, if not high, is greatly above that which is 
assigned by vague rumour (see Mr. Curwen's speeches in 
the session of 1821) to the Polish market. 

The United States of America. — ^The great distance of that 
country from Europe has long led to the practice of ship- 
ping its produce in the form of flour, rather than of grain ; 
thus accomplishing a saving in freight, and avoiding the 
shifting and heating to be apprehended in a limg and tem- 
pestuous passage. Among other recent discovefies, we are 
apprised (p. 437. Revue Encyclopediquej for August, 18S1, 
printed at Paris) of a method of preserving flour during 
several years in perfect condition, by means of air-tigrht 
casks ; but whether the expense of this or other methods of 
the kind be not too great for the chance of profit, remains 
to be ascertained. 

Compared to these, what means are possessed by our own 
agriculturists in regard to keeping com in the granary, and 
making the plenty of one season conducive to the supply 
of the next f They have the command of better buildings ; 
they pay a lower interest on capital ; and are exempt, iu 
a. great measure, from the charge of conveyance to mar- 
ket : their chief disadvantage lies in the prime cost of their 
produce. 

Improvements in Husbandry. — Those who are inclined 
to subscribe to the eflicacy of some lately-promulgated 
methods of penetrating more deeply into the soil, whether 
by the plough or spade, may consider the Continent 
likely to benefit more largely from them in consequence of 
its cheaper labour, its greater acrricnltural population. But 
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in any improvemeni aruing from such a proceui, this coun- 
try caa htrdly fail to share equally, superior as we are in 
horses, [JoDghi, and iron-work gennally ; while, in regard 
to Ubovr, Ireland is as cheaply and abundantly supplied as 
any part of Ibe Ctmtinent. 

PniMe ^nMtBf o^ Iw^ort^ — A low rate of duty un 
ibreign cam would donbtles* prevent ftny considerable rise 
in our narkel ; but it by no means follows that our tillage 
would be mateiially circumscribed, or that the amount ofonr 
import woald be large. Ofbarley, our growth is in general 
equal to our ctmsumptioa : a considerable importtakes place 
only in particular years, and aAer seasons anlavonrable to 
this kind of grain, such as the summars of 1816 aiid 1817. 
In oats the case has hitherto been difierent, our growth being 
habitually below oar consumption, and large imports being 
repaired both from Irdand and the Continent : the amount 
has varied, of course, in diflerem years, bnt has not for a 
l<Mig time averaged so little as hak a million of quarters 
from either. In fiiture our import of oats, at least in peace, 
n likely to be confined to Ireland. Of beans, pease, and 
rye, our growth is in general adequate, and oiu- imports in- 
ngaificant ; in regard to wheat, our imporu, formerly aa M 
hirgc a scale, are at present suspended ; nor are they likely 
O) be renewed during peace, except on the accidental owur- 
rence of an indifierent seatoa. 

What q>pears to be the average growth of com of all 
kinds in Gieat Britain and Ireland ? According to Hr. 
ColqnbouB, it seems in 1813 to have been, including the 
com used as seed, about 40,000,000 of quarters, to which 
may be added Air increase in the period that has intervened 
about SO per cent., or 6,000,000 of qnarters. In reasoning 
on yean to come, with the pro^wct of a progressive in- 
crease, we shall not greatly err in uking our growth at an 
average of nearly 50,000,000 of quarters, of com of all 
kinds. Then, as to import — now th^ we are in the eiyoy- . 
ment of peace, and possess so ample a command of capital 
and laboor, we may calculate our average demand for 
foimgn com at a very moderau unoont. It must aecessa- 
tily vary greatly, according to the season* ; bnt tbe aver- 
age of a series of yean of peaee will perhaps not eiceed a 
niUien of qaaiten of grain of all kinds, or 3 per csM. ni 
tbe total of our aoBual growth. 

*< AU tmdiie protactlun to agiscaltBre," sa^-s Mr. Rieardo 
IB his pamphlet on Agriomure, (p. ftl.) "RhonH hr 
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gradually witiiclrawn. The policy which we ought, at this 
moment of distress to adopt, is to give the monopoly of the 
liome market to tlie British grower till com reaches 705. 
per quarter. When it has reached 70«., a duty of 200. per 
quarter on the importation of wheat, and other grun in 
proportion, might be imposed. 

'* I should further propose, that the duty of 20j. should 
every year be reduced one shilling, until it reached ten 
shillings. A duty of ten shillings per quarter, on importa- 
tion, to which I wish to approach, is, I am sure, rather Coo 
high as a countervailuig duty for the peculiar taxes which 
are imposed on the corn grower, over and above those 
which are imposed on the other classes of production in the 
country ; but I would rather err on the side of a liberal al- 
lowance than of a scanty one." 

Ought a Protecting Duty to be suspended in a dear Sea99m9 
— However adverse in general to high prices, we are by 
no means inclined to give tliis question an 
answer. The temperature whidi causes a partial 
in England being likely to prevail throughout the north- 
west of Europe, can hardly fail to raise the com market 
in the Netherlands, the Danish dominions, and the north 
of Germany, in the same manner, though not in an eqoal 
degree, as in this country. Prices may thus be brought, 
by a natural course, to the limit at which the protecting 
duty ceases : If not, a suspension of it would be impolitic, 
as well from the general inexpediency of tampering with 
an established law, as for (mother reason, viz. that a rise of 
price does not (Evidence, p. JO.) in a year of deficiency form 
an equivalent to a farmer for short quantity ; he can be 
indemnified only by the continuance of the advanced price 
during the succeeding yeai*. To that he is fairly entitled : 
to deprive him of it by a suspension of the protecting duty, 
would be to cast on tillage a discouragement similar to what 
it has experienced from unlunited import uncjer the corn 
law of 1815. 

But in what manner, it may be asked, should we then 
lessen to the poor the pressure of a dear season? By 
charitable contributions ; which, when limited to an interval 
of real want, have few or none of the bad consequences of 
an established poor-rate. And in what way are tlie public 
indenmified for taking this burden on themselves instead of 
suspending the protecting diitv ? By the modrn'at** Y9Xe a' 
which I hat dntv i'^fi\oH. 
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To these olnervations we subjoin the opiniou of a writer 
who differs in many points Irom the political economiite of 
the school of Smith : — 

Observationt of Mr. S. Gray on the Com Trade. — Mr. G. 
lias given, in ttie papers added in 1819 to his work entitled 
" The Happiness of States," an opinion (pp. 34, 3A.) on 
the com trade, similar in most points to that of the Agti' 
Gultnral Committee of 1821. He always considered our 
late com law as likely to make importation affect the home 
price taddoily or violently ; while a protecting duty would 
make it flow in a gentle stream, tending to keep prices fair, 
and inducing the foreign cultivator to look to England w 
a market, on certain conditions ; according to which he 
would regulate his purchase of our colonial goods and 
mann&ctnres. This opinion proceeds from a writer by no 
means inclined to regard low prices as a public advantage, 
but who considers (Happiness of States, p. 665.) fluctuating 
gains as highly peniicious, tending to raise rents and labour 
extravagantly, and to produce a premature change in the 
style of living. The true interest of the farmer is in a 
steady |mce, tending to rise gradually with the national 
improvement, and proportioned consequently to the prices 
of other commodities. 

TenanU on Letue, and Deblert on JUortgage.~-The case 
of a tenant on lease, on the occurrence of a rapid fall of 
prices, is peculiarly hard ; the evil overtakes him in all its 
vxient, while the relief is but partial, the grand charge of 
rent remaining unadapted lo tlie altered state of things. 
He must in the first instance lay his account with a sacri- 
Ike of part of his capital, with refunding the gains arising 
from the previous depreciation of money. Thin, it mnsi 
be confesfied, is but fair, nince the profit arising during 
the war from depreciation was reaped chiefly by the tenant. 
But after a certain period of suffering, a liberal landlord 
will consider what is due to equity, and what in main 
cases, where ilie covenants of the lease are not drawn hi 
the anticipation of such a change, is neressarj- to prevent 
injury to his land. 

Debtors on mortgage are, iu like uiumier, licuvy siif- 
lercrs, their means of payment generally diminisliiiig as the 
value of their money debt increases. They have, however, 
■a on** respi-ci n ■^iili«i:mii:il groiinil «'' Icipc ; lh«" (ir«*i>*c 
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of reducing tiieir interest to 4|, and some time hmice to 4 
per cent. 

Interference by Courts of Justice. — ^During the half cen* 
tury from 1764 to 1814, the change in the value of moaey 
was all on the opposite side, commodities tending to m rite : 
gradual, and almost imperceptible during thirty yeus» h 
was after 1794 so regularly progressive, that in At courae 
of twenty years 160/. became equivalent to only lOOL of 
1794. During the latter years of the war, annuitants, and 
the landlords who had granted long leases, received hardly 
two-thirds of the original value ; yet no -appeal on the 
ground of depreciated currency was brought before parlia- 
ment or our courts of justice. Any attempt of that kind 
in parliament would have been resbted by government, 
partly from an aversion to interfere with private ccmtracts ; 
more from a solicitude to prevent the public attention being 
fixed on the depreciation then going on in the greatest of cJI 
debts, that of the nation. 

Since 1814, we have had a reaction, and of so rapid a 
nature, that in trade 100/. are equal to 130/. at the close 
of the war ; in farming to much more. How, it may be 
asked, does this sudden change affect the question of judi- 
cial interference ? In equity, there can be little donbt that 
all engagements ong^t to continue payable in money of the 
value at which they were contracted : the objections to inter- 
ference arise, therefore, from considerations of expediency ; 
from a dread of exciting litigation among individuals, and 
a still greater dread of shaking indirectly the credit of our 
funds, open as are the exchequers of other countries to our 
capitalists. Some time hence it may, perhaps, be found 
practicable to combine two very nice points — a farther re- 
duction of our burdens with the preservation of the divi- 
dends at their present value. But on this we cannot now 
tnier ; and any intervention on the part of our courts of 
justice seems at present out of the question. It could be 
seriously expected only in the case of our corn trade being 
thrown open, and the continuance of low prices being thus 
put beyond all doubt. In any event, it would probably not 
go beyond the suspension of legal process for a given period 
of years, against a debtor who should have paid or tendered 
in money the chief pait (perhaps three-fourths) of his prc- 
^ iously (*ontractcd debt : a sacrifice apparendy large on 
the part of creditors, but which, in very many cases, may 
br unavoidable without such intervention, since a continu* 
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aoce of law priceR wocld involve the majority of agricultu- 
ral debtors in insolvency. 

Dr. Smith ott .^griaUtural hKoroven. — In the Wealth of 
NatMHU (Book V. Chapter U.) Dr. Smith discusses the et- 
pediency of inducing landlords to cultivate for their own 
accooat a portion of their buds, with a view to the disco- 
very and iKffasion of improvements in hnabandry. Hr 
reiBuks, in another part, that men of mercantile habits 
freqaeBtly become saccenful agricolturins, being more ac- ^. 
CDstmned dun the hereditary farmer to calculate eventual 
advantages, and lo hatanl an outlay fur a remote retnni. 
Had his Ufe been prolonged, be would have seen, during 
the war, an ample addition to the list of gentlemen farmers, 
and have had occasion, since the peace, to qualify ver>' 
materially his fitvoarable opinicn of agricultural under- 
takings wb^ in the hands of men of other professions. 
In his time the practical farmers w»v comparatively poi» 
and uneducated ; the hope of improvement in husbandry 
■eeeaed lo rest m the occasional adoption of a country HIb 
by men of different habits. Had the case been otherwise, 
and had our northern and eastern counties possessed half 
a century ago a tenantry equal to the present. Dr. Smith 
would probably have taken a different view itf the subject, 
recommending tiiat agriculture, like other pursuits, should 
be confined to those who had made it their business for 
life, and accounting for the success of gentlemen fhnaerr 
dniing the twelve or thirteen years previous to ilie pub- 
licaiioo of bis book (1776) by a cause unforeseen, and, in 
some measure, accidinita), — we mean the progressive rise 
of the price of com. 

Vt^ue i^ Land dmriag latt Century — In treating histori- 
cally of the value of land, Mr. Arthur Young, in his " In- 
quiry into the Progresuve Value of Money," 1812, ex- 
preswi an opinioo, thai about the year 1770, estates sold 
at thirty-two years' pnrdnse ; a rale higher, compared to 
the rent, Uian tbey btwe daring the preceding forty years. 
The reason, doubtleia, was, that during that long period 
we had not an interval of peace of sufficient lengUi to re- 
duce the intetcil of moaey. Next, as to rents, it is a re- 
markable lad, thai from the begiiming of last century until 
towards ITTO, they had experienced hardiv any rise. ** A 
neighbour of nine in Sndolkt" says Mr. Young, (Inquiry, 
p. 103.) " who mherited a connderable landed property, 
mfnTTned me, that in varigns mnversaiinn* whirh he bwl. 
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between thirty and forty years ago, (between ] 770 and 1780,) 
with a relation far advanced in years, and from whom much 
of that property was derived, that much surprise was ex- 
pressed at the rise of rents, which then began to take place. 
Through the long period of his relation's experience, no 
rise was ever thought of; and lease after lease, in long 
succession, was signed, without a word passing on the 
question of rent : that was an object considered as fixed ; 
and grandfather, father, and son, succeeded without a 
thought of any rise : in many cases landlords were much 
more apprehensive of losing a tenant at the old rent, 
than having the smallest conception of raising it to a new 
one." 

Comparative Price of Wheat on the Continent j and in Eng^ 
landy previous to the French Revolution, 

Official Return of the price of Wheat at the Rosoy, or 
Paris Market, by the Septier of 240lb8. French. 
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Average per septier, during the 23 years pre- 
ceding 1789 24 18 2 



Reducing this to English measure and money, the ex- 
change being then twenty-four li\Tes for the pound ster- 
ling, the result is an averap^e for these twenty-three years* 
per Winchester quarter, of 385. 6d. sterling. 

At Dantzic the average price of wheat in tlie twenty 
years from 1770 to 1789, both inclusive, afler adding 7.-?. 
per quarter for freight and charge to England, was (Evi- 
dence, Agricultural Report, p. 366.) about 41^. 

But in England, the annual returns of purchase at Eton 
market, during the same period, give an average of 49^. : 
the whole computed by the Winchester quarter. 

This difference was not a little remarkable at a time 
when our taxation was hardly greater than that of our 
neighbours. Arising, in the first instance, from bad sea- 
sons, it owed its continuance parUy to our corftsjaw ; more 
lo die extension of our manufactures, and to our war wiUi 
our American colonies while tlio continent of Europe re- 
mained in pearp. 
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Jleeragt Prieet of Oram in England in the year 1833, taken 

from the Official Rettim. 
Wheal - 43». 3d. i Rye - 30». 3d. 

Barley - 31>. 3d. Beans - 33f. M. 

Oats - I7i. 7d. i Pease - 25s. 7rf. 

Etport and fnport of Cam. 
(From the Agricultural Report of June 1821 .) 

Exporting period. — In the oevency-six years 
between 1697 end 1773, the amount of our 
export of com of all kinds above our import 
was .... 30,968,000 

Importing period. — ^During the forty-two years 

. from I773IO 1815, the amount of our import 
above our export was about - 34,630,000 

heland. — ^The import of com of all kinds 
from Ireland to Great Britain, in the thirty- 
two years prior to 1806, was only 7,534,004^ 

But aiier ihe act of ISOfi had rendered such 
import free, it amounted in fine«n years (to 
1820 10 - - - 12.304,000 



7'A/ .^Kriettlhiral Report of 1821. 



Xo public document wns ever more eagerly expected, or 
more generally peruwd, than the Agricultural Report ol' 
1821. How far, it may be asked, did it fulfil the public 
expectation ? On the riouikI of impartiality and liberality 
of view, no reasonable disappointment could have been 
experienced, but the compontion of the Report was by no 
iDPiuts of equal merit with its substance. We do not 
idludc In a deficieacy of those graces of style which custom 
does not require in ■ parliaiBeBiary paper, and which 
>voiiM probably be misplaced then^ but lo a want of thai 
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brevity and arrangement which in any composition are in- 
dispensable to a distinct conception of the language of 
business. The Report begins without any sketch or out- 
line of its objects, and terminates with a very limited 
summary of its conclusions. The consequence has been, 
that many have read, while few have understood it ; for 
he who aims at understanding it thoroughly, or at viewing 
it in its ensemble^ must go over the whole, not as a reader, 
but as an analyzer ; forming an arrangement for himself, 
frequently altering the succession of the arguments, and 
collecting them luider general heads. 

The object of the Committee was, to express ourselves 
in official language, " to consider the various petitions 
complaining of the depressed state of our agriculture, 
to inquire into the allegations of the petitioners, and to 
report their observations thereupon." In pursuance of 
this authority, they examined a number of witnesses, 
and composed the Report partly from the evidence, 
but, in a far greater proportion, from their own views and 
conclusions on the corn-trade, considered as a general 
question. The whole may be said to embrace the follow- 
ing topics. 

Admission of the distress of the Agriculturists ; mitiemjpt 
to ascertain its course^ and to define its extent ; Reference to 
former periods of distress. 

Principles of our corn-trade : Historical retrospect : its 
prosperous state from 1113 to 1814, a period comparatively 
exempt from legislative interference, f^arious disadvantages 
of our present corn-law ; Modifications suggested, particu- 
larly a moderate fij:ed duty on foreign com. 

Examination of the petitions of the Agriculturists with 
regard to taxes ; of the high duty (40*. per quarter) which 
they propose on foreign wheat ; ana, lastly, their objections 
to the unlimited xoarehousing of foreign corn. 

Such are the topics discussed in this long and interesting 
Report : the principal inferences from the reasoning ai'e. 

That the bounty-system, whatever might be its early 
operation, was accompanied by a torpid state of agriculture 
for the half century previous to 1773 ; 

That one cause of the prosperity of our agriculture from 
1773 to 1814, was its comparative exemption from legisla- 
tive interference. 

That the high import-limit established in 1815 tended in 
some degree to excess of home-growdi. 

The advice of tiie Committee was to return, by cautious 
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steps lo an imivstrtcted state of intercourse ; reducing our 
import limit ; and substituting s duty of such lui amount u 
should afford protection to the present cultivators of our 
inferior soils, but holding out no encouragement for the 
farther appropriation of these ungrateful occupancin. 
Ader this return to sound principle, the Committee hope 
that our increasing population, and the general improve- 
ment of circumstances attendant on confirmed peace, will 
relieve the distress of our agriculiurisis ; but tliey anticipate 
no relief from such measures as tlie proposed high duty 
(40j. per quarter) on foreign nheat, or li-om a restriction on 
the warehousing of foreign com in our sea-ports. Tht 
former would lead to an eicess of home-growth ; and the 
latter would merely transfer the deposites of the cora-mer- 
rhants from our warehouses to those of Holland, Flandert, 
and other parts of the Continent which are convenieut for 
shipping it to London. 

To the geoeral spirit of the Report we subscribe, in 
rommon widi at) who acknowledge the principles of free 
trade, and who lament that our legislature deviated from 
them so materially io the case of our corn-laws. Next ta 
to the language, the manner of eipressing an opinion it 
a consideration of great nicety in an official report ; in 
which, far different from the unauthorised publication of 
au individual, confidence of tone may lead to serious 
results. In the present case, it was of great importance to 
avoid all assertions which might be construed into inter- 
ference bctwe«i landlord and tenant ; into a discourage- 
ment of the continuance of tillage at its present extent ; or, 
finally, into a protection of the consumer at the expense of 
the agriculturist. Against all this the Committee carefully 
guarded ; enjoining nothing with respect to a point so deli- 
rate as tile adjustment of wages or rent lo the reduced price 
nrrnm, but leaving (lie change to the natural operation of 
circumstances. In like manner, with regard lo our import- 
limit tor foreign com, nhile a modification of its amount 
and the introdnciion of a fixed duty were suggested, no 
confident calculation or authoritative prescription were 
L'i\on ai> to the rate of either. In short, the Report waa 
'-alculalcd to awaken the landed interest to the folly of the 
lule system ; and to the Injurious Imdenry of those inter- 
li-renccs, to which, formerly in the shape of bounty, and 
hitely in that of ditcouragem«it to import, ihey have 
clini^. 

If. on the whole, Irowever, we think thus favourably of 
llie Report of (Ih.- Agriciilliiml Committee, we are by no 
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means blind to its defects ; — ^to the omission pf several to- 
pics, and to the imperfect illustration of others. 

We have already noticed m the text (p. 166.) 

The omission by the Committee of the grand argument, 
that the cost of raising corn has a tendency to faU with the 
fall of the market ; and we have mentioned (App. p. [29]). 

Our dissent from the opinion of the Committee, that in- 
crease of population augmented the difficulty of providing 
subsistence. In fact, the chief defect of the Report arises 
from the belief that the cultivation of an additional surface 
becomes necessary in proportion to the increase of our 
numbers. So much do tlie Committee appear to have 
taken this for granted, that they addressed very few ques- 
tions to the witnesses on the practicability of augmenting 
crops by bestowing additional labour on the same soil. We, 
on the other hand, account the effect of labour in augments 
ing produce so great, the connexion between the hands 
which raise and the mouths which consume, so direct, that 
in an attempt to calculate the relative productiveness of 
different countries, we should be guided chiefly by the re- 
turns of population. Almost every part of Europe raises 
subsistence enough for its inhabitants, with the exception 
of tlie maritime tracts of the Dutch provinces, or rather of 
the single province of Holland, which happens to have both 
an unusually large population, and a soil less adapted to 
tillage than pasture. 

The Committee have allowed this theory to influence 
their reasonings in several points, such as (Report, p. 10.) 
the question of a remunerating price ; the extent (p. 11 .) of 
our probable suffering after a deficient harvest ; the argu- 
ment (p. 24.) against a high protecting duty. It may, in 
short, be said, that the effect of this impression is almost as 
perceptible in their labours, as was in those of the Bullion 
Committee the notion that the bank possessed the power of 
keeping an undue quantity of paper in circulation. — ^These 
drawbacks on the merit of the Report are neither few nor 
inconsiderable : they do not, however, prevent us from rank- 
inps it among the most important and instructive documents 
of tlie kind that have appeared for many years. 

Corn-Law of 1815. — The Committee very properly 
stigmatized the corn-law of 1815 as adverse to the con- 
nexion which it is our interest to keep up with the Continent, 
for the purpose of meeting our occasional deficiencies. Far 
from inducing our capitalists to purchase foreign com, when 
it was cheap and abundant, that law discouraged all inter- 
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rotirse with our nei^bonn, except in yemrs which, in con- 
sequence of the liitularity of latitude and climate, were likely 
to be teasoniof dearth with ihcm as with us. The foreigaer 
was thus prevented from buying our manufactures, at least 
from reckoning with any confidence on his means of pay- 
ment Hsnce the advantage of the Act of tlK present year, 
which, imperfect as it is, opens a prospect of eventual inter- 
course with our neighbours, and of lesseniog the extremes 
of rite and fall in our market. 



Com^Law of 1 833 ordered to be prtnied 20lk June. 

Abttrael. — The Corn-Law ofl 81 5 permitted import free 
of duty, whenever our own com, as returned by the ave- 
rages, was at or above 



P« Qu> 



- 40». 

- 26t. 



Wheat - - - 80s. I Barley 
Rye, Pease, and Beans 63s. | Oats 

When our currency was below these prices, the import 
was prohibited. 

The present Act repeals that of 1815, and permits the 
import for home consumption of foreign com, whenever 
our own com shall be at or above 

Wheat - - 70s. I Barley - - 35». 

Rye, Pease, and Bean* 46j. | Oats - - 35*. 

subject to certain dnties, the amount of which is regulated 
not by these prices, but by the following table : 

SCHEDULE (A.) 





WhMi. 




B.s:x. 


Omu. 


If ib< ■».■!( ofBrituh 
Cnrn b« uudir, pci 


to*. . . 


S3#. . . 


WU. . . 


. . 4*. 

n*. 

. . Si. 

■an. 


l(Mo,.ti«.p.,<iu.r. 


BOf. . . 


JSt. , . 


4M. . . 


n.(ll.n»Duly 
irntotkLwTi.pfrftuac- 

Sfcond tow Duly 


. . St. 

tSt. . . 


J5,. . . 


«t.W. . 
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Colonial Com. — Corn from Quebec, or our other North 
American Colonies, is admitted to consumption in this 
country whenever our own averages are at or above 



Barley 
OaU 



Wheat - - - 59«. 
Rye, Pease, and Beans 39«. 

At the following duties : 

SCHEDULE (B.) 



30*. 
20«. 



1 


Wheat. 


Rye, Pease, 
and Beans. 


Barley, 
Bear orBigg. 


Oats. 


If British corn be under. 










per Quarter . .67i. . . 


44«. . . 


33«. . . 


nt.Bd. 


Hi^h Duty 


. . 12*. 


. . 8i. 


. . 6*. 


. . 4t. 


tf at or above, per Quar- 










ter . . .,67i. . . 


44j. . . 


33«. . . 


22*.6<f. 


But under, per Quarter \7U. . . 


46«. . . 


35«.6d. . 


24s. 


First Low Duty 


. . 5j. 


. 3*. S<L 


. Zt.Sd. 


. . 2*. 


If at or above,per Quar- 










ter ... 


71». . . 


46i. . . 


35#. . . 


24i. 


Second Low duty 


. . 1#. 


. . Sd. 


. . Zd. 


. . 4d. 



Additional Duty for the first three Months after Admission 
to sale for Home Consumption, — ^To prevent an abrupt im- 
port, or lowering of the market, it has been judged advise- 
able to impose by the present act an additional duty on 



Wheat - - 55. Orf. 

Rye,Pease,aiid Beans 35. 6rf. 



Barley - 
Oats 



2s. 
2s. 



6d' 

Od. 



On all corn, colonial as well as foreign, payable in addition 
to those in the Schedules, during the first three months of 
admission to home consumption, whether tlie com be taken 
from the warehouse or from on board of ship. 

Corn in Warehouse. — Foreign or colonial corn at present 
in warehouse may be taken out and sold for home con- 
sumption, as soon as our averages shall be at or above the 
preceding rates respectively, of 70.?. for foreign, 595. for 
colonial wheat, &,c., but subject to the highest duty in the 
Schedules A. and B. And 

Corn at present in warehouse may be admitted to home 
consumption in conformity with the Act of 1815, that is 
free of duty, whenever our averages rise to the rates fixed 
in that Act, viz. 



Wheat - - - 805. 
Rye, Pease, and Beans 535. 



Barley 
Oats 



405. 
26^. 
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Flour, whether of wheal or osts, is subject to duties 
proportioned to the above-inentioned duties on gnun. Id 
this respect alto our Nonli American colonies have a pre- 
ference, which to thero is a point of conuderahle import- 
ance, since the shifmients on the oppo»(e shore of the 
Atlantic take place more frequently in the shape of dour 
than of grain. 

Flour made from wheat, 

P»rc»i. Pat Ctrl. 

The high duly • 3t. 3(f. | Additional during the 
First low duly - la. 7(f. SrstthreemonUii It. 7d. 

I Second low duty 0«. 44. 

Oatmeal per boll : 
High duty - - At. lOd. I Additional for first 
First low duty - 2t. 2d. \ three monihe - 2». 2d. 
I Second low duty 0». 6d. 



Additiantd lahour hestovsed on Tillage lince 1914. — To 
our arguments in the text on (his head it h objected in a 
respectable quarter, (Farmer's Magar.ine, published at 
Edinburgh, November 1832,) that the years since the peace 
have been in general a period of disroiiragemeni to fanners, 
and that the " amount of labour applied to tillage is more 
likely to have been rrdaced than aui^menled," To thif. 
however, we cannot assent, and must observe in answer, 

1 . That several years since the peace, in particular 1B17, 
1818, and 1619, were years either of hi^h price, or of 
favourable eipectation ou the part of our farmers, who at 
that time experienced no inadequacy of means for the pay- 
ment of labour. 

2. That throughout England, the produce of which 
forms fully three>fourths of the corn brought to market in 
the United Kingdom, farmers frequently employ labuurerri 
at a loss, to avoid an increase of poor-rate. Declarations 
to this effect are found in various pans of the Evidence 
before the Agricultural Committee of 18^1, where also, we 
find that it is not unusual fur landlords in England lo pay 
a portion of the farming charges, on condition of the tenant 
keeping up the productiveness nf the land, by applying 
lime, manure, iir. 

3. A powerful circumttance of the same teiideury is tin? 
liilGcutty of withdrawing labour ainl capital from tillage; 
■4 (rulh bo strnnclv urocd by Mr. ricKhom. in his lately 
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published " Essay on the Causes of the Depression of 
Agriculture," (pp. 51, 52,) and proved by the experience of 
half a century (from 1714 to 1764,) during which the 
quantity produced was kept up, although prices continued 
very low. 

4. Population returns 1811 and 1821. These, it is true, 
appear to favour the opinion that the number of labourers 
engaged in agriculture has not kept pace with the increase 
of consumers ; for while the latter were augmented in the 
course of the ten years in question 15 per cent., the former 
appear to have increased hardly 10 per cent. It is how- 
ever to be remembered, that, 

5. The distinction in the Population returns is made, not 
by individuals, but by families, and that the discharges 
from the army and militia, or rather the suspension of 
drain by enlistment, by leaving the able-bodied at home, 
gives greater efficiency to the same number of families. 
Also, that, 

6. From the progress of improvement in husbandry the 
same number of labourers rkise a considerable larger share 
of produce than they did ten or twelve years ago. 
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APPENDIX 



CHAPTER VI. 



(Fr. 



a the Reports on the Poor Laws in 1817 and 1831.) 



Table ^ t/u Jimount expended at differei^ dates on the Poor 
of England and WaUa, making the year dote at Eatter, 
and adding the eorre^onding average Price of the Butfut 
of Wheat. — liete hum are dutinetjron church, county, 
or highway rata. 









Plica or 








Wh.ll pa, 








Bu*h.l. 






£ 


.. d. 


1746-49-60 - 


- avenige 


689,971 


4 5 


1776 - - - 


— 


1,521,732 


6 9 


1783-84-85 - 


— 


1,912,241 


7 7 


1803 - - - 


— 


4,077,891 


8 1 


1813-14-15 - 


— 


6,129,844 


12 8 


1816-17-18 - 


— 


6,844,290 


10 


1819-M . - 


— 


7,430,627 


9 6 


1821 - - . 


— 


6,947,660 


7 10 



liT 
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Amount of Expenditure in each Tenth Year since the middle 
of last Century^ together toith the Price of Wheat. 



^Years. 


Expenditure. 


Wheat per bushel. 




£ 


s. d. 


1750 


713,000 


4 2 


1760 


965,000 


4 10 


1770 


1,306,000 


6 5 


1780 


1,774,000 


5 11 


1790 


2,567,000 


6 4 


1800 


3,861,000 


10 2 


1810 


5,407,000 


12 4 



The following are given in successive years. 
Expended on the Maintenance of the Poor. 









Wheat per 






, 


bushel. 






£ 


S. rf. 


Year ending 25th March, 


1813 


6,656,105 


16 8 


- - - - 


1814 


6,294,584 


12 3 


- . - - 


1815 


5,418,846 


8 10 


. - - - 


1816 


5,724,507 


7 9 


- 


1817 


6,918,247 


10 11 


- - - - 


1818 


7,890,148 


11 3 i 


_ - - - 


1819 


7,531,651 


10 4 


- - - - 


1820 


7,329,594 


8 8 


- 


1821 


6,947,666 


7 10 



Jjondon, Westminster, and Southwark. 



Year ending 
Ea>ter, 1813. 



EXPENDnUilF... 

Number of poor relieved perma- 
nently in work-houses - - 

Out of V, ..k-1 - .., wi'.iotti 
reckoning the rhiuircn - - 

Paiishioners relieved occasion- 
ally either iu or out of work 
houses ------- 

Total - 



1M.389 
12,654 

40,993 
67,036 




25th March, ! 
1815. 



l'-?,341 
13,341 

70,322 
96,004 
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Highway, Church, and Countt) Rate. — ^Tliese minor 
charges form collectively somewhat more than a filth of ihv 
large sum which passes currently nnder the nnnic of poor- 
rate. Are they, it may be asked, likely to experience a 
reduction corresponding to that of the fund applied to the 
relief of Uie poor ? As the chief constituent of charge in 
these lesser rates is the price of labour, it is evident tliat 
at the reduced wages of the present day, a smaller sum will 
sufiice for an equal extent of work : on the other hand, it is 
very probable that from a ieii!« of the necessity of provid- 
ing employment for the lower orders, and of the advantage 
of carrying farther the improvement of our roads, a con- 
siderable extension may be given to such undertakings ; 
none, it is evident, can be more advantageous to the public, 
if conducted witli judgment and economy. 

Report of \9th July 1822, on the Poor-RaU Returnt.— 
Tins, the latest labour of the Committee on (he manage- 
ment of the poor, puts in a striking liglit both tlie difTer- 
enc« of plan followed in different paru of tlie kingtlom, and 
our imperfect acquaintance with t!ie system as a whole. 
There continues, says the Report, an evident connexion 
l>etween the rise or fall of the price of wheat, and the rise 
or fall of expenditure for the poor ; the total decieasc in the 
latter since 1616 being 22 per cent. The appointment of 
select vestries and assistant overseers fioes on in different 
parts of the kingdom, but more slowly than ini^ht have 
l>een expected after the recommendation of the l'i>or-law 
Committee of 1817. But the present mode of kee{Hng 
parish accounts presents a very* imperfect check on the ex- 
(lenditure, and ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
i»e rendered much more specific. All charges either for 
law, or for such purposes as building or repairing work- 
houses, ouglil to be discriminalei) from the great liead of 
" money expended for tlie relief and inaintennnce of tlie 
poor :" — while in regard to the latter the return ought (o 
be very explicit, wiieii aid is afforded according to the mim- 
lier of children, nr. in pnrticnlar cases, lo Hlile-bodieil 
person-. 



* 
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APPENDIX 



TO 



CHAPTER Vn. 



On Population. 



Employment : its subdivision as Society advances. — We 
follow up the reasoning in the text (page 202.) by a fisw 
familiar illustrations, for several of which we are indebted 
to Mr. Gray's Remarks on Population. — In a primitive 
state of society, like that of England in the days of the 
Britons and Anglo-Saxons, or like that of the interior of 
Norway in the present day, we find the inhabitants dis- 
tributed into detached cottages or petty^ hamlets, each 
family being obliged to provide almost every thing for 
itself. To cultivate a lot of ground is, in such a state of 
things, indispensable ; since no employment, not even those 
of first necessity, such as the business of the baker, the 
tailor, or the mason, would occupy the whole of their time^ 
or prove adequate to their support. Each household is 
therefore obliged to build, to bake, to brew, to make and 
to mend for itself; how awkwardly and how imperfectly it 
is needless to say. To rear a family is to them, whatever 
the imaginatian of poets may figure of these days of sup- 
posed enjoyment, a task of greater difficulty tlian in this 
iron age of rents and taxes. Let us beware of forming our 
ideas of the condition of our ancestors from the ease of 
acquiring subsistence in countries such as the Cape of 
Good Hope, Upper Canada, or the United States of Ame- 
rica. These enjoy all the advantages of colonies ; they 
profit by the capital, the activity, the knowledge of Europe, 
exhibiting the application of the skill and formed habits of 
the old world to the improvement of vast tracts of unoccu- 
pied land. They exemplify, in short, almost all the circum- 
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stances wliich, in ancient days, led to the rapid growth ol' 
the Grecian colonies in Italy and Asia Minor. 

To revert to the characteristics of a primitive state of 
society. In the course of ages the hamlet becomes a vil- 
lage, and as its population increases, a separation of employ- 
ment gradually takes place ; a process which goes on in au 
augmented ratio as the village becomes a small town, a 
large town, and eventually a cily. How far is this sub- 
division carried in the case of a population of between 1 500 
and 3000 ? The more common species of labour, such as 
that of the builder, the baker, the butcher, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, are separated ; but in otiier lines the diviuon 
is not complete, the shopkeeper is a linen and a woollen- 
draper, a grocer, a druggist, a stationer ; the doctor is 
apothecary, surgeon, physician ; the lawyer unites the func- 
lions of conveyancer, huid-iiieward, and general agent. This 
miiture undcrf^ues a decomposition as the inhabitants in- 
crease from 5 to 10,000; and in a population of from 10 to 
1 5,000, the various classes, whether of mechanics or dealers, 
are tolerably subdivided, at least in our country ; for in 
France and most parts of the Continent, the subdivifioii, 
even in large (owns, is far less complete. 

Snhdivinon of Employment in grtat CiticM. — To mark this 
subdivision in all its extent, the observer must repair to the 
French, or rather to tlie English capital, where tiie mercan- 
tile, the manufacturing, the mechanical profeisions, all as- 
sume the most simple form. A I^ondon banker, different 
from his provincial brethren, issues no notes, and keeps no 
interest account Jiriib his customers : a merchant confines 
his connexions to a few foreign sea-ports, perhaps to a parti- 
cular colony or town ; and the name of general merchant, 
(hough not yet disused, is hardly applicable even to our 
greatest houses. But it is in the mechanical arts that the 
subdivision of employment takes a form the most familiar 
and most intelligible to ordinary observation. In l^ondon 
the clas4 of shoemakers is divided, says Mr. Gray, into 
makers of shoes for men, shoes for women, shoes for chil- 
dren ; also into boo(-cutters, boot-closers, boot-makers. 
Even tailors, though to the public each appears (o do the 
whole of his business, are divided among (hemselvei into 
makers of coats, waistcoats, breeches, gaiters. In other 
lineit an equally minute repartition takes place ; and as to 
the ornamental or elegant arts, such as those of jeweller, 
painter, enirrnver. noihinc would W more eaiy than in r\ - 
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hibit a long list of professions limited to large towns, aiid 
wholly unknown in a thinly peopled district. 

Effect of this Subdivision. — What, it may be asked, is tlie 
practical result of this minute subdivision, this nice distinc- 
tion of employment ? By fixing the attention of tlie work- 
man on a single part of his business, it renders him sur- 
prisingly correct and expeditious : his performance gains 
equally in quality and in despatch. This is the result of a 
mechanical dexterity, acquired without any particular effort 
of the mind ; for we must by no means infer that the 
quickness characteristic of the inhabitants of a large town, 
that promptitude which distinguishes the Londoner and 
the Parisian from the hesitation and circumlocution of the 
countryman, is the consequence of any innate superiority : 
those who walk in a crowd umst adopt the step of others, 
and advance with the rapidity of the moving mass. The 
attainments of these persons, meaning such attainments as 
they possess accurately and thoroughly, are often confined 
to a few branches : but these are the objects of their profes- 
sion or business ; and the result is, that their work proceeds 
straight forward, very little time being lost by them in plan- 
ning, altering, or correcting. 

Proportion borne by different Classes in our J^Tational 
Income, — In consequence of our insular position, our canals, 
and our mines, the proportion of our national income, de- 
rived from manufacture and trade, is greater than in most 
other countries. The followinj^ table is taken, as far as 
rep:ards its plan, from a publication by Mn. Gray ; but it is 
subjected to several modifications, arising' in one respect 
from tlie late population return, in another from the fall in 
the price of conmiodities. It is founded partly on conjec*- 
tnre, partly on offirial documents. 
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I Ihe natiaiml i 



AKricTiIluristB and all mgHgcil in the Hipply of sub- 
I Hi^tcncG, whether fannen', Ltbourers, or dealer* 
JManaTgicturcn and all piirMiiiH occupied in makui^ 
1 clotliini;, Iranlwarr, and other articles for liontc 

I conaumptioD 

jMcclianicii, maton*, and aUeugaged in uipplyiug 

hoiues with furniture .... 
The profoisional cIbmcs, »i/. Uirynr^, clergy, me- 
dical men, aTtiUH, and lencbent, lu wlioin ii added 
K rpry namcroui, tbou^i not an attuent clam, 
I tliat of domeatic KrvanU .... 
|Tbe uiny, tlie navy, Ihc civil hcrvanti of gurerO' 
' mcnl, tlic annuitanH drawing an iocome frum our 
! dividpndii : all, in kIuifI, who are paid throa|^ the 
> iTkcdiumof lairs . . . . . 
.'Hic claibei rwAeiviog pjrinli luppoH and otlwr ctia' 
rilableaid 

1-otal 



The ()roporiion alluttei) to tlie afrriciiltural classes \ia* 
iinrortunately not been earned l»y iliem in the depression 
tliat has prevailed since 1820; but the rase mnst ere long 
alter ; and in a table intended to be referred to for years, it 
is lit to keep temporary irregularities out of sight. 

In Ireland tlie distribution of prodtictive industry is very 
different from that of Kngland : were it added lo oar esti- 
mate, tliere would be a great augmentation of the agrirnl- 
lurnl proportion. 



I'lipnhli'in ; ilt S'-fffrmt Drfrrrri of lncrra.ii: 

In a primitive stage of society the rate of increase i>. 
doubtless, very slow, since no advantage arising from tin* 
Imundless rnmmand of territory, can counterbalance the 
unti-popiilaiion habits of the hunter state. Thi^i is nuffi- 
ciently exemplified among the North American Indianv, 
and proves that in the early |>eopled regions of Asia, tlir 
inrriM«i>, pven nilh the aid of a fine rliniute, ronld not 
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have been considerable until the adoption of pastoral ha- 
bits ; nor great, until these gave way to the agricultural 
state, in which the augmentation of subsistence concur? 
so directly with health of occupation to augment our num- 
bers. 

The Mercantile or Manufacturing Stage. — ^The last stage 
in the progress of society may be termed the mercantile ; 
the stage in which a large proportion of the inhabitants o( 
a country are assembled in sea-ports and manufacturing 
towns. Manufactures and trade are by many accounted 
adverse to population, the former leading to sedentary 
habits, the latter occasionally prompting a resort to dan- 
gerous climates. These, we admit, are serious objectioiis ; 
but, on the other hand, the commercial state is favourable 
to early marriage, as will be readily allowed by all who 
have resided in an agricultural country like France, and 
marked how slowly population increases amidst the pe- 
nury, the ignorance, and unenterprising habits of the 
tenants of the soil. Add to this, that many of the irregu- 
larities of the manufacturing state have arisen, not firom 
permanent causes, but from the fluctuation of wages inci- 
dent to a state of war, or from the insalubrity of antiquated 
and ill-planned structures. Evils such as these are in a 
state of progressive cure from various causes, and fi'om 
none moce than that distribution of population throughout 
provincial towns which canal communication so directly 
promotes, by enabling a particular place to confine itself 
to a particular manufacture, instead of accumulating, as on 
the Continent, a multitude of workmen in a crowded and 
overgrown city. Paris and Vienna are, far more than 
London, the centre of manufacture for their respecti>''e 
countries ; for France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
united, do not exhibit provincial towns to be compared 
to Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield. 
These, and other places of the kind in England, while 
exempt, in a great measure, from the drawbacks of a me- 
tropolis, in regard to health and expense, possess advan- 
tages nearly equal, in access to markets and division of 
employment. The district of Birmingham in particular, 
inhabited as it is by several hundred thousand persons, af- 
fords a striking proof that a numerous population may pro- 
secute manufacture without crowding themselves into nar- 
row streets or lanes. 
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Rffttt of tie Enlargement of Famu. — Increase of popu- 
lation is conducive (o increase of employment in many 
respects, in which, at first, we Bhould hardly suppose it to 
even Buch an influence. Thu> the common notion of 
small farms being conducive to increase of numbers, is far 
from comet ; it being, in the first place, impracdcable in 
thsse petty occupancies to do Justice to the productive 
poirera of the Mil, while farms of larger sise (from 300 tM 
&00 acres) have many advantages, admitting of the appli- 
catioB of machinery and the beneficial employment of 
capital. In the next place, it if a remarliable fact, that 
while the quantity of subsistence disposable for the market 
is aiiginaited beyond comparison, the number of persons 
supported on the spot is (as we find from the population 
relumB of comities so highly cnllivated as Norfolk and 
Ji^t Lothian) greater than it was in the age of small 



EffeetofMaduwryo»the Coniitioitof theviorhmg CHv»u. 
^The eflect of mechanical improvement in adding to the 
incoRie of a commimily admit* of no doubt, its result lieing 
to afford a commodity frequently of better quality, and 
uiways at a draper rale. To be satisfied of tlie latter, we 
have merely to compare the prices of eitlier our coUons or 
hardware of the present day wiili tlroee of simitar articles 
made by us thirty years ago, or with those made at present 
on ilie Continent, where machinery is as yet but partially 
adopted. But what, it will be asked, U the effect of ma- 
chmery on the income and comfort of tlie workman i At 
first injurioai, bringing with it the evils of transition, which 
are very serious to a time marked, like that which followed 
the peace of 1B14, by a great reduction in the demand for 
hands for the pnbUc service. To take an instance faniiliw 
to those 1^ our coantrymen who have resided in France : in 
iliat country coal is very little used, and tlie general fuel, 
whether in town or country, \s wood : the trees, after being 
felled, are cut into short but thick blocks, carted into the 
towns, sold in the public markets, and broken up by aen 
who nuke a business of it, but whose labour, aided tmly 
by (be wedge and taw, is tedious and fatiguing, adding 
oeariy tea per cent, to the eost of the article. To break 
ibeee solid bloclu by machhwry would cause • consider- 
able saving of both tine and eipenae, but in the present 
lUgHMion of the demand for labour, it wenld be haiah, and 
indeed nnsale ta resort to each ao alleraative, wiiInmi pro- 
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viding for die thousands who would thus be deprived of 
employment. 

Such, in a greater or less degree, is the case in almost 
every transition of importance. Eventually, however, the 
hardship is overcome, and the use of machinery becomes 
productive of great additional comfort to the lower orders. 
To prove that its beneficial eflects are general, it is not 
enough to cite the prosperity of a few manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as the success of these may be accompanied by 
distress in other parts ; the prosperity of Lancashire may 
cause embarrassment in Saxony, Flanders, or the banks of 
the Rhine. The advantage, then, arising from the use of 
machinery, rests on a broader basis ; on that law in pro- 
ductive industry which makes every real reduction of cost 
an addition to individual income, or, what is the same 
thing, to the comforts procured by that income. The 
benejSt of such reduction is enjoyed by the public at large : 
the evil, on the other hand, is partiaJ, being confined to 
the manufiteturer. He, however, is benefited in his capa- 
city of consumer, and experiences relief from his distress 
as soon as it is found practicable to transfer to a new 
branch a portion of the capital and industry hitherto em- 
ployed on his own. Such transfers are, it is true, tasks of 
great time and difiiculty : we have felt them to be so in our 
own country, while in others less advanced, they can hardly 
be accomplished in the lifetime of a generation. 

Increase of Population in the present *Age. — The recent 
increases of our numbers, so greatly beyond that of any 
former age, is ascribed by many persons to the excitement 
attendant on the war, and to the encouragement it afibrded 
to early marriage in the case of so many classes, the agri- 
cultural, tlie manufacturing, the mercantile. This, how- 
ever, applied chiefly to the mechanical ; all, in short, except 
the fixed annuitants, the middle classes : among the lower 
the advantage in wages was balanced, or nearly balanced, by 
the rise of provisions. We must also put in the opposite 
scale the serious injury to population arising from war, as 
well by the loss of lives in the field and in tropical cli- 
mates, as by the removal from home of many who would 
otherwise liave become fathers of families. When to this 
we add, that since the peace the ratio of increase is not less 
great than during the war^ we are led to attribute the aug- 
mentation of our numbers to causes more permanent and 
'Satisfactory ; to the presei'vation of the lives of children by 
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vaccination ; to the better lodging, the greater clettnlinesg 
and sobriety of our lower classes. This result, already ex- 
emplified in the return of deaths inserted in a subsequent 
page, will, we believe, be found to rest od a broad basis, 
whenever our official document! shall becoioe more ample. 
Similar causes prevail, thou^ in a less degree, on the 
Continent : in France the increase of popnlatioo, formerly 
so slow u hardly to yield on addition of 30 per cent, in a 
century, may now be computed at somewhat more than 
twice that proportion. In that country sobriety was always , 
preval«it ; but the abolition of monasteriet, the improve- 
ment of medical practice, the ameliorated condition of the 
peasantry, are all peculiar to the present age. In Ger- 
raaoy the denee of increase is probably not very different 
from that of France. Of Runa we have as yet no accu- 
rate returns ; Spain, Italy, and the south of Europe 
generally, are also on the increase, but in a rario^ which, 
when we consider the general indolence and poverty of the 
lower orders, is, doubtless, slower than that of France. 
And m the countries subject to the Turks, the frequency 
of the plague, and all the pernicious effects of bad govern- 
ment, are likely still to counteract the natural tendency of 
population to increase. 

Marriages. — The proportion of marriages to that of our 
population does not appear to have increased during the 
late wars : 

Prom 1780 to 1789, marriages, compared to the whole 
population, were as 1 in 117 
1790 to 1799 - - - I in 119* 
1800toie09 - - - tin 1191 

{Barton on the Labouring Clattet.) 
We riiall be more successful in searching for an expla- 
nation of the rapid increase of our numbers in other causes ; 
none can be more gratifying than tlie decrease of mortality 
in consequence partly of the introduction of vaccination, 
but partly too of the greater sobriety and comfort of the 
poor. 

Progreuive Decreate of Deaths in Great Britain. 

From 1785 to 1789 - - - 1 in 436 

1790 to 1794 - - - 1 in 447 

1795 to 1799 - - - 1 in 465 

1800 to IflfM - - - 1 in 474 

(Barton, mt tupra.) 
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T6 Mr. Rickmail, Clerk-Assistant of the Hmot of 
Commons, who kas prepared the guccessive Population Ab- 
stracts of 1801, 1811, 1821,) I am indebted fin* much nse- 
fol information, in particnlar for 

A Comparative View of tke Area and ProdwHw Power of 
the nveral Countiei of England and Watet. 



COUNTIES ACCO&DINQ 1 



I THSIK ABXA. 





Squtr* 




Sqw 


CounticB. 


SUtUtF 


CoudiiH. 


Sikiute 




Milu. 




VUm: 


1. York 


5,8B1 


30. aomj 


ma 


2. Lmcoto - 


2,748 


31. Beifa 


7M 


3. DevoD 


2^79 


32. OsGHd 


TC» 


4. Norfolk - - 


2,092 


33. Buck! 


740 


5. NorthumberlkDd 


1,871 


34. Worccrtef - 


W9 


6. Lancaster . 


1.831 


36. HsrtJbrd - . 


ue 


7. Somenet 


1,642 


36. MoDBoatta 


498 


8. Hampshire - 


1,628 


37. Bedford - . 


4«8 


9. Kent 


1,537 


38. HuntiDgdon 


370 


to. Ewes 


1,632 




MS 


n. Sufiblk 

12. Cumbertaixl 


1,512 

1,478 


Mt. Kudand - • 


14» 






13. Sussex 
13. Wilts 


1,463 
1,379 


EDgland - 


50,633 






IS. Salop 


1,341 






16. Cornwall - 


1.327 


t. Carmartfaen 


974 


17. Gloucester ■ 


I,i56 


a. Montgpmery 


839 


18. Stafford 


M-lfi 




792 1 


19. Durham 


1,0B1 


4. Brecon 


754 


SO. Chester 


1,052 


5. Cardigaa - 


675 1 


21. Derby 


1,026 


6. Merioneth 


663 1 


22. Northamptou 


i,on 


7. DeDbigh - 


633 


S3. Doreet 


1,005 


8. Pembrrfce - 


610 


24. Warwick - 


90i 


9. Carnarvon ■ 


544 


S5. Herefoid - 


860 


10. Radnor 


42S 


26. Cambridge - 


850 


11. Angleeeq - 


a7i 


27, Kotlingham 


837 


12. Flint 


244 


2B. Leicester - 
39. Westmorelanil 








763 


Wales 
Total 


7,425 


57,960 



Scotland and Ireland are nearly cijuai lo each other in area, and lo. 
father are ccjuai to or somewliat larger than Eugland and Wales. The 
Aicessed Rental of Scotland iu IRll was £3.099,3«4. 
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COUNTIES ACCORDING TO THEIR PRODUCTIVE 

POWER. 

Rtntund Tithefoid in each County in I9l0,per tqwire 

MUe o/MO Acrts. 



HerioDCth - 


£137 


Cambridge ■ 


£671 


Brecon 


154 


Hnntinsiloo - ■ 


574 


CsrdipD - 


173 


Hereford 


MS 


Carnarron - 


192 


Lincoln 


sU 


HontgODMr? 


108 


Salop - - 


eio 


Radnor 


Z29 


Berkt 


6lt 




244 


Bedford 


619 




284 


Darby 


624 


Pembroke .- 


SS4 


Kent • 


661 


AnslMea . 


388 


WilU 


652 




299 


NoltiDgliam - 


659 


Darbam 


300 


Gloucetler - 


680 


Cnmberiand 


327 


Cbeshira - 


684 


Denbigh 


331 


Ewet 


693 


Hampthira - 


4S5 


Rutland 


69t 




446 


SiBfforJ 


693 


Sd..» 


443 


Northamplan 


70« 


CornwaU 


470 


Oxford 


709 


Norfolk 


509 


Bucks 


713 


Deroa 


dl6 


Lancaster - 


718 


Northumberhnd 


630 


Hertford 


734 


Flint 


536 


Warwick - 


744 


Suffolk 


S37 


Worceater - 


772 


Dorset 


- 638 


Somerset 


S76 


York 


511 


Leicester • 


891 


Surrey 


5.S0 


Middlesei - 


1.328 



The area of the coundes w«< meuured OA Arrowsmith's 
last map (date 1815^1816,) which wu formed on the trigo- 



nometrical survey. The 



pro 



s of squaring and comput- 



ing the miles, is well as of estimating the paru of miles on 
the borders of each county, having been performed with 
much care and labour, the inaccuracies are few and incon- 
siderable. 

j2nmwI Fo/ae of Land hy the tquart mUe of 640 ttatvtt 
acret. — "nit is computed from the " rent and tilbecollective- 
ly," and the average of England and Wales in I61I waa 
17f. HJ. per acre : the coontiet whidi take the lead are 
Leicester am) Somerset, and the chief cause of superioiity is 
the extent of good pasture gronnd, which, of course, 3rieldK 
a return at little eipnise. 
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The Rental is taken from the Property-tax return for the 
year ending April 1811, (see p. 66. of the Property-lax 
Accounts, printed 26 Feb. 1813.) The fall of rent on the 
one hand, and extension of culture on the other, probably 
render this return, though comparatively of old date, a tole- 
rably accurate representation of the present rental of the 
kingdom. 

O^e method of computing the productiveness of land 
under tillage is to '^ take for each county the number of fii- 
milies employed in husbandry, and to divide by it the 
amount of rent and tithe." The result may be said to ex- 
hibit the " average net produce of the labour and capital of 
each family thus engaged," and indicates, we believe with 
tolerable accuracy, the progress of the improved husbandry. 
For England and Wales the average, in 181 1, was 41/. per 
family of agriculturists. The proportion was by no means 
greatest in the counties adjacent to the metropolis ; for 
while in Hertfordshire and Surrey it varied from 30/. to 40/. 
per family of agriculturists, in Lincoln and Durham it ex- 
ceeded 50/., and in Northumberland went considerably be- 
yond that amount. A return of this nature, made after 
rents assume a settled form, would be a very interesting do- 
cument, particularly if combined with a similar return from 
Scotland, where tithe and poor-rate happily form so slight 
a deduction from the income of the landlord. 

Rank of our different Counties in Point of Density of 

Population, 



\ Middlesex 

2 Lancaster 

3 Surrey 

4 York, \V. Rid. 

5 Kent 

6 Warwick 

7 Gloucester 

8 NottiDgbam 

9 Chester 

10 Worcester 

11 Durham 
13 Somerset 

13 Suffolk 

14 Derby 

15 Corowall 

16 Leicester 

17 Northampton 

18 Ks^ex 



19 Berks 

20 Norfolk 

21 Oxford 

22 Bedford 

23 Flint 

24 Buckingham 

25 Hertford 

26 WilU 

27 Southampton 

28 Cambridge 

29 Anglesea 

30 Huntingdon 

31 Stafford 

32 Salop 

33 Deron 

34 Sussex 

35 Rutland 

36 York, E. Rid. 



37 Denbigh 

38 Dorset 

39 Glamorgan 

40 Hereford 

41 Pembroke 

42 Carnarvon 

43 Monmouth 

44 Northumberland 
46 York, N. Rid. 

46 Lincoln 

47 Cumberland 

48 Carmarthen 

49 Montgomery 
,50 Cardigan 

'51 Westmoreland 

52 Merioneth 

53 Radnor 
1 54 Brecon 
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CENSUS OF 18:21. 



England, Scotland and JValtt ; /ncreofe o^ the Popvlation 
litKe 1811, exhiHted by Cownfie*. 





IIUKIM 




liKn>ir 




lK>«M 




«r cam. 




per cant 












rniiii 








'tH." 








'!i," 


PMbiei 


I 


York, E. Ri 


i- 


Durham 


17 


Statbertead • 


1 


ing. 


14 




17 


P«rtl> - 


3 


Abenleen 


IS 


Soaieraet ■ 


17 


Forfu- 


6 


Uuto • 


15 


Banff - 


18 




6 


Derby - 


15 


GloucMler • 


18 


Salop - - 


6 


Dmoo- 


16 


Norfolk - 


18 


KinraM 


1 


B«ex. 


15 


Bedford . 


IB 


Uenrick - 


8 




15 


Cbeiter 


IB 


Nairn - 


9 


Kirkudbrigb 


15 


Cornwall 


1» 


CtMskin&unftii 


10 


Montfomery 


IS 


Denbwh - 


IP 


MeriMie.lh - 


10 


NorthampCoE 


15 


Lincoln - 


19 


Hcrefon) - 


10 




15 


Glunorpo - 


W 


Radnor 


10 


OrkneyiiShe 


1- 


Hiddleaes - 


n 


Roibush • 


10 


land- 


15 


Warwick - 


iiO 


Elffio. . 






15 


York, N. Bid- 




Anrle 


ia 


Wilts - 


IS 


'"It - 


80 


B<^kf ■ 


IS 


WoreeiUr 


15 


CanbridK* • 


SI 


SlirUnr • 


u 


Brecon 


16 




tl 




ij 


nonet 




AdcIom - 


*i 




13 


Flint - 


16 


Ayr . - 


e« 


Dninrriei ■ 


IJ 




16 




«* 


Fife - - 


13 


Huntinpiea 


16 


tCe7 '• 


S3 


lladdiDglM • 


IJ 


LeiceiUu- 


16 


SttiM. 


93 


BoMttndCro- 






16 


York. W. Bid- 






13 


NortLufflUer 




inr - - 


13 


0»7ort' 


13 


land- 


16 


Wipon 


«4 


HutlatKl 


IJ 


SUfford 


16 


Luurk 


t7 


Selkirk 


13 


Sufiblk 


16 


Uocailcr - 


87 


Buckingham 






17 


CaitbneM - 


J9 


Cardinn - 


14 




n 




^9 


Kenl - 


14 


Canwrvon 


17 




( 



The ratio of moRt frequent occurrence is 15 per cent., 
or an average between 13 and 17 per cent. In teveral 
countiei the augtneniaiion is to be ascribed to the inrresse 
of the prinripal towns ; tbui the increase of Middlesex is the 
increase of London, Surrey of Southwark, Warwickshire 
of Birmingham, Lanarkshire of Glasgow, and LaDcashire 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Prestoo, lie. In the remote 
couniy of CaiUmeu, the increase is owing to tbe aUcBsioii 
of the herring fishery ; while the almoit stationary condition 
of the adjoining county of Sutherland i« owing to the emi- 
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gration pf cottagers, and the conversion of their petty occu- 
pancies into pasture ground;. 

England and Wales : Progre$riife increase of our population. 

Its amount in 1801 - - - 9,343,578 

Ditto 1811 - - . 10,791,115 

Ditto 1821 - - - 11,977,663 

Progresiive increase in the ten principal tovnu of England. 



^ 


Year ISOl. 


Year 1811. 


Year 1821. 


Loudon - - . 


900,000 


1 ,050,000 


1 ,225,964 


Mauchester - 


81,020 


98,573 


133,788 


Liverpool 


77,653 


94.376 


118,972 


BirmiDgham - 


73,670 


85,753 


106,722 


Bristol - 


63,645 


76,433 


1 87,779 


Leeds - 


63,062 


62,534 


1 83,796 


PljmoQth 


43,451 


56,060 


* 61,212 


Portsmouth - 


32,166 


1 40,667 


45,648 


Norwich 


36,832 


37,256 


50,288 


Ne wcastle-en-T jF oe 


28,363 


< 37,587 


46,948 



Scotland. — ^Here the ratio of increase in the towns, par- 
ticularly Edinburgh and Glasgow, has been equally great. 
Ireland. — ^The returns previous to 1811 were too im- 
perfect to afford the means of calculating the progressive 
increase of population, nor have those of 1821 as yet been 
given to the public in a satisfactory form: the general re- 
sult is, that the population of all Ireland amounts in roii iid 
numbers to - - - - 7,000,000 

That of the principal towns, 

Dublin 186,276 

Cork 100,535 

Limerick ----- 66,042 

Great Britain: Return of IS21. 



Dlaitiibutloii iuto CKi&Ses. 



Rmployed chiefly in Rgriculture 
Do. in trade, manafacturefi, me- 
chanical employment, &c. 
'n all other situations 




Proportions to 
the whole pop- 
ulation illparl^ 
of 100. 



978,656 



1 ,360,293 

612,188 



33 

46 
2\ 



I 



100 
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Proportion of ^griailturai Population. — Thit varies 
greatly, according to the particular county. In a highly 
inauulacturing county, such as Lancaiihirp, it is not half the 
average of 33 in 100; in Yorkshire, which in the West 
Riding IE manufacturing, and in other parts agricultural, 
the return approaches to the average, but rs still somewhat 
below it ; while in Sussex, Essex, Suffolk, where there are 
so few manufactures, it greatly exceeds it, being above 50 
in 100; in Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and Hereford- 
shire, the proportion is tlie largest of all, being above 60 in 
100. 

Contpariton of Ike Population Returm of i 81 1 and 1821. 





Ku|l«nri, 


VVbIi-i 


Scoilaml 


Toi.l.. 


(MI cant. 


)n tiiiculluie, 1811 j 

■ Bit 

Do. in n«rtf, in.Duhc-1 

tun*, aiHl awchaakal} 


est .353 
773,732 
MS,M9 

I.ItB,t95 
39l,4iu 
4S4.69< 


74,?2S 
36.044 

41.6SO 
30,B01 


llS,t» 
130,699 
169,417 

190,964 
llW.SS! 


895.93B 
SIB,65« 
I,139Jlt9 

1,SS0AM 
SIS, 168 
611,488 


IS 



The most important reflection su^ested by these retumi, 
U the great superiority of increase in our town population 
over that of the agriculturists. This is remarkable on two 
accounts ; first, as indicating a rapid increase of productive 
power, and next as peculiar to our island ; the augmentation 
in France and the Continent generally being no greater in 
town than in the country. 

Wnfaf,— Here agriruhural employment predominate*. 
Among persons oiil of business there appears a remarkable 
increase ; the consetguciirc, probably, of Wales being found 
a comparatively cheap resideuce by half-pay officer* and 
oilier annuilnnis. 

[«) 
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ikik^fimif ^ mm h^rmm 
fq wrf g ho t i iMiinw.—- Theie are, 

1« An increate in the jmipQrtion of penons who are 
uidqicndent of labonr ; we mean of those who derive their 
bcoiae from properly, whether land, houses, or nKney 

lent. 

S. A Arealer conqparative increase of town popohtion. 

S. It ibDowt that nnder soch drcnmstances agricnkiirists 
win increase in a raIJa inferior to that of the other dasses : 
ititt tlie augmentation of prodoce may, and prdbaUy will, 
kec^ pace with the aagmentation of the consamers, Ae im- 
provcinents io hosbandry and the increased use Of machinery 
(sndi as tiireshing nuDs) contribating giready to lessen tli^ 
nmnaal labour en^loyed in raising com. 

CcMiii ^1377.— >As a matter of liistorical curiosity, we 
subjoin the population of the principal towns of England m 
the year 1ST7, when an enumeration was made on account 
of apoD-tax: 



London 


• • 


- 35,000 


Tofffc . 


• - 


- 11,000 


Bristol - 


• • 


. 9,000 


Plymouth 


- - 


- 7,000 


Coventry 


- - 


- 7,000 


Norwich 


w * 


- 6,000 


Lincoln 


- 


- 5,000 


SanuDi Wiltshire^ 


- 5,000 


Lynn 


- - 


- 5,000 



Colchester - - 
Canterbury - - 
Beverley 

Newcastle-on-l^^ne 
Oxford ... 
Bury, Suffolk - 
Gloucester 
Leicester 
Shr«w.bary 



tet 



4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
S,M)0 
3,500 

3,000 



In that remote age, the total population of England was 
2,300,000 ; but the proportion of town population was lar 
smaller than at present, since the number of towns contsdn- 
ing above 3000 inhabitants was only 18. 
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APPENDIX 



CHAPTER VIII. 



National Revenue and Capital. 

h our annual Comvmption equal to our annual Praduc- 
lion 9 — In adverting to ibis subiecl, oar limiu prevent otir 
enlarging on the distinction between productive nad uopro- 
ductive consumption, u explained by M. Say and Mr. Mill, 
or the much greater latitade ^ven lo the term produrtive 
by Mr. Gray. We have, in fact, room for little more than 
answering the plain practical question, " What part of our 
national income appears lo be saved or invested, lo as to 
form a permanent addition lo the national property ?" 

The part of our income thus appropriated will be foand 
very small, if considered in the limited seme of investments 
in money securities, such as the fands or mortgage, tran^ 
actions of that nature being confined in a great measure to 
annuitunu, or rather lo ibe comparatively small portion 
of them that are opulent. If to these we add the invest- 
ments in the form of money in tlie part of all other classes, 
including the saving banks of the lower orders, we shall 
probably find for the kingdom at large, an annual appropri- 
ation of 9 or 10,000,000/., the interest of which, at the pre- 
seai reduced rate, affords an addition of only 3 or 400,000/. 
10 our national incoiite. 

But if we take in a more libera) tense the diftrence be- 
tween tlie revenue and expenditiuw of the nalton, if we 
i-onsider as saving or ai increate of our stock, all thai is 
laid out on the improTement of land, the buildine or r^ 
fiair of houses, the increase of furniture, and if lo these we 
add interest of money saved, we ^mII find on iba n^^, an 
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addition to onr nadonal cwital of 50 or 60,000,000, makiDg* 
an increase in our taxable income .of nearly 3,000,000c. 
a year, and rendering it probable that the 260,000,0001. 
of this year will in 1824 become 263,000,0001. ; in 1825 
266,000,0001., kc. Thii result will be confirmed, if we 
take as a criterion die incfease of Our |>opulation, confimng 
our estimate to those who annually attain the age of twenty, 
the age of efficient labour, and whose number #e calrnlattf> 
as foUows : 

In 1802 the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
was about 16,000,000, the annual increase by Urtltf over 
deaths, 1^ per cent, or 240,000. The individuals then 
bom, whether male or female, have now attained the age 
of useful labour, and must be considered as bearing the 
same share as the rest of the population, in augmenting the 
nati<mal income. In what manner ought the result of their 
exertions to be calculated ? Our national income, taken in 
the largest sense, is (see p. 238) 350,000,0002. a year, and 
^ the average contribution to it, reckoned per head of popu- 

^^ % htifwi, is nearly 17 J. SUtimated in that proportion, the ad- 
ditjion from our new cultivators of the &ld of national in- 
'dusOry would be little ^ort of 4,000,0001. a year ; but we 
prefer the safer course, and reckon as a band fide addition 
to our resources only that income which is subject to taxes. 
Now, on dividing the taxaUe income of the nation by the 
number of our population, jthe result is about 121. a head 
as the product of each individual, and the quota of our new 
contributors, reckoned by that scale, approaches to the 
^,000,000/. mentioned above. 

This will be found a fair and moderate estimate of the 
annual addition to our national income. If it be objected, 
that a deduction ought to be made from our assumed 
number of 240,000, on account of the deaths occurring 
ere our new contributors attain the age of labour, we 
answer, that that is amply balanced by the following con- 
siderations : 

1 . The growing increase of our numbers, which, follow- 
ing the scale of our population returns for 1803, 4, be. 
will be next year 244,000 ; the year after 250,000, and 
seven years hence, 270,000. 

2. The fact that our new labourers living chiefly in towns 
where wages are higher than in the country, their contri- 
butions might fairly be estimated at somewhat more than 
12/. a head. 

3. Particularly as that sum forms the average contri- 
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bution of our population including aU aget, whereas the 
240,000 on whom w» calculate have attained the age ofla- 
hour. 

A Table of annual Contumption tubttitvted for a Table 
of Production. — Since all, or nearly all, that is produced, 
is coniumed in one form or other, whether productively 
or otherwise, and since the taxes of this country are 
imposed chiefly on consumption, it will be more suitable 
to our reasoning to exhibit the amount in the form of con- * 
sumption. 

J^ational Expenditure or Contumption of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1823. 

Expended on the produce of the soil for the 
food of man, or for purposes of manufac- 
ture .... - £120,000,000 

On the produce of the mines - - 10,000,000 

On manufactures for home consumption 70,000,000 

Od houses built or repaired ; mi furniture ; 
and on improvement of land on whatever 
a termed in law real property - ^0,000,000 

On all goods imported, whether for con- 
tumption, such as lea, sugar, coffee ; or 
for manufacture, as wool, hemp, iron 70,000,000 

On all commodities or products not com- 
prised in the preceding - - 50,000,000 



Total coiuumpliou - £350,000,000 



Corretpondenee ofthi* Sketch with the Calcvlalion of other 
Wntert. 
Mr. S. Gray, in his addition to the Happine^* of States, 
(p. 636.) computes the total expenditure or contumption of 
Uie population of Great Britain in 1818 at £280,000,000 
To which, if we add for Ireland - 70,000,000 



The result is a* above £350,000,000 



Mr. Colqubotin** table of property annually created, will 
be found to differ in a few particulars only from our sketch 
of consumption. We leave out in the latter 

The produce raised for the food of horsea, cattle, and 
the lesser animalt : also 
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The MMHim of nmnnfteCiHm exported; wUk ni Ken of 
the ktter, end of some other heads in Bfr. C.'f tebte, we 
iniert the velne of imports. 

Otar next inqiury relates to a topic of eoottdbrdbfe intri- 

*«-»In France and cither commies of ltaiited> trade, the 
^ § Ofe ium ents are obliged to impose thdr tas»s chiefly cm 
' prodnctimi, exactii^g from thai landlord and fiumer a pay- 
ment equivalent in general to 30 per cent, of their incomes^ 
With ns the form of impost is different : the direct taxes 
since the peace are not conrideraUe, bnt those on coia- 
sumption have long been, and still are so mnltipBed, that 
many persons imagine that hardly any portion of onr ex* 
penmlore escapes die visitation, diiect or indirect, of the 
euhequer. In various cases, however, the trannt from 
production to consumption is too dbect to admit ef a ss e ss 
menti particularly in rmard to die lower orders. The 
oats, die potatoes, the kitelien vegetables reared by the 
cottager for his fiunily, or by tlie fkrmer for his labourers, 
though all comprised in our estimale of national consump- 
tion, are subject to vary slight demands on tiie score of 
taxation. 

Case of Ireland.-^This is strikingly exemplified in the 
sister island, where the taxed expenditure} limited as it is 
to the disburse of the gentry, the merchants, professional 
men, and the comparatively small portion of the lower 
classes residing in towns, cannot with confidence be com- 
puted at more than 25,000,000/. But a population of 
7,000,000, supposing their average rate of subsistence -not 
to exceed that of the English cottagers, as calculated by Sir 
F. Eden, (between 6 and 7L a head,) could not exist with 
out an annual produce of nearly 50,000,000/. ; and if 
in forming a calculation for Ireland, we make allowance 
for the better circumstances of her town population, and 
for the comparative comfort of her linen manufacturers, 
we may, perhaps, without exaggeration, carry the total 
property created in that island to 70,000,000/. a year, which 
is in the proportion of nearly 3 to 1 to the sum we have 
assumed as representing her taxable income. 

That the supposed amount of the latter cannot be much 
above 25,000,000/. is unfortunately too clear from the 
state of the revenue, the amount of which, before making 
any deduction for collection, hardly exceeds 5|000,000/., 
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or 20 pw cent on 3&,000,OOO2., allhough levied of Uu 
yean on nearly the same scale of duties a« io England, 
wbere taxation, distinct from poor-rale, exceeds 20 per 
cent, of the national income. How, it may be asked, doea 
it happen that the two countries difier so greatly in the 
proportion of their taxed and untaxed consumption? Be- 
cause three-fourths of the population of Ireland are cot- 
tagers, whose consumption eludes the visit of the tax- 
gatherer, their clothing being of home manufacture, their 
food the potatoes of the neighbouring field, their fuel the 
turf of the common bog. One generation thus succeeds 
to the poverty of another ; and in the eye of the political 
arithmetician, Ireland is rich only in recruits. 

J'rance. — This country bears a considerable resem- 
blance to Ireland in the density as in the poverty of her 
agriculturists ; their total consumption (exclusive of the food 
of horses and cattle) is not over-rated at 180,000,000/., 
but as in iht rural districs of France the excise duties are 
very light, taxation in these districts is in a manner confined 
to the 45,000,000/. of rent and farmers' income returned 
as subject to fonder. The assessment under that head, 
heavy as it is, would not, if calculated on the produce of 
agriculture, exceed 6 or 6 per cent. ; yet to increase the 
amount of this tax is a matter of great difficulty, and the 
contribution of French agriculturists to their govenuoent 
takes place much more in men than in money. Thus is 
1793, when the cause of the revolution was highly popular, 
and the greatest efforts were necrsitary to repel invasion, the 
demand of the govemmeDi was directed not to pecumery 
aid, but to levies. And alter the discredit of the MtignaU, 
the finances of France owed, in a great measure, their sop* 
port to the resources of the Nethwiands. 

Such is the state of taxation in regard to agriculturists ; 
the next question respects th^ situation of manufacturers. 
Among them the proportion of expenditure subject to tax- 
ation may at first appear large, the majority of the work- 
men rexiding in towns -, however, a great part of them arc 
indigent, and though the wages of the unmarried are ex- 
pended in a great measure on taxed articles, such as beer, 
spirits, and tobacco, those of women, children, or the 
fathers of families, are more srrictly confined to the pur- 
chase of the necessaries of life. 

I^asily, in regard lo the expenditure of iDerchaiits, pro- 
fessional men and traders, foreign commerce, tnuiiiBcied as 
it is ID •ea-ports, aitd by pers(»s in the command of capital, 
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creates for the limited number employed by it, a great 
consumption of taxed articles. Of professional income the 
appropriation, from the respectable station of the mdividu- 
als, is similar, but inland traffic comprises many persons of 
a very humble rank, mechanics, labourers, and others, of 
whose consumption a considerable part is but slightly pro- 
ductive to the exchequer. 

It would, we believe, answer no useful purpose to enter 
on a more minute distinction of the expenditure of parti- 
cular classes. Speaking generally, we may assume that 
about 25 per cent, of opr national expenditure seems ex- 
empt from taxation, and that if the whole be computed at 
350,000,000/., the taxable part may, agreeably to the 
table in the text, be put down at somewhat more than 
260,000,000/. 

We may perhaps throw some light on this intricate topic 
by adding a few sentences containing the amount of national 
income in several of our great departments, with some re- 
marks on its appropriation. 

Income from the Produce of the Soi/, 120,000,000/. — Of 
this very large sum, the portion constituting the income of 
the landlord and of the higher class of farmers, is evidently 
expended in articles subject to taxation ; in regard to the 
smaller farmers or labourers the case is otherwise, their 
principal consumption of taxed articles being confined to 
malt liquor. 

Produce of the Mines^ 10,000,000/. — Here similar re- 
marks apply in regard to the rent of the proprietor, the 
salary of the superintendant, or the wages of the workman. 
As to the raw material, a considerable duty is raised from 
coal, but this charge is avoided on all that is not carried 
coastways, or in a particular direction by canal. 

Manufactures for home Consumption^ 70,000,000/. — The 
expenditure on taxed articles in this case arises from the 
income of master manufacturers, the salaries of clerks, 
and the wages of the less indigent workmen. The same 
may be said to apply to the expenditure (computed at 
30,000,000/.) on buildings, furniture, and agricultural im- 
provements. 

Income from Trade, Professions, and all other Sources, 
100,000,000/. — Under this very comprehensive head, the 
expenditure more particularly subject to taxation cotisists 
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of Uie pro6t of luercliants and bankers ; of the tncume of 
professioDal men ; salaries of clerks; income of shop-keep- 
ers ; wages of ship-builders, seamen, &c. 

J>rational Capital. — Calculations of national capita) are 
not, perhaps, of great importance in a direct sense, since 
taxation has seldom been imposed with reference lo the 
amount of capital. A (able of this nature is, however, of 
interest when viewed in comiexion with a return of our na- 
tional income, and rendered subservient to establishing the 
accuracy of the latter ; this will, we believe, be the effect of 
the subjoined sketch. 

The fall of prices attendant on a state of peace is, from 
causes which shall be explained presently, productive of 
much less diminution in regard to our capital than our in- 
come ; and Mr. Colquhoun's calculation having been made 
on an estimate extremely moderate for a state of war, die 
difference between the present year and the year 1812, af^ 
calculated by him, is not considerable. Our table for the 
present year is consequently little more than a re-slatemeni 
of liis results, with a few modifications. 



w 
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tAl?F. 



H 



Calcuiaiien of Naiumal Prop9ritf. 



Great Britain and Ireland. 



Land under cnlliratton* frfaetber in 

pasture, tiUaffe, or ffBidens 
Fanning capital, whether vested in 
implements of husbandry and 
fanning stock, or in com and 
other ]^!oduce - . - 
DweUiqg houses, warehouses, and 

mani&ctories - . - 
Manufactured goods in progress or 
read J for sale, whettier in manu- 
factories, wardiousest'or shops; 
dso foreign merchandise on 
hand - - - - 
British shipping of ereiy descrip- 
tion - - * - 
Here it seems fit to make an ad- 
dition to Mr. Colquhoun^ statements 
on account of 
Mercantile and manufacturing ca- 
pital not specified by him, yis. mo- 
ney in hand ; advances to corres- 
pondents abroad : manufacturing 
machinery ; tools and implements 
of mechanics - - - . 
This carries to nearly 300,000,000/ 
our mercantile and manufacturing 
capital employed in c^irrent business 
and exclusive of whatever capital 
our merchants may have in fixed 
property, such as the funds, land or 
houses. 

Such arc the great heads of our 
national property : the lesser sis g^- 
ven by Mr. Colquhoun, ai-e 
Mines and minerals . . . 
Canals, tolls, and timber 

Total 



Computation linr 
1812, neariy ill 
the form adopted 
by Mr. Colqa- 

houn. 



£1,S80,000>000 



228,000,CM)0 
400,000,000 



A similar cooi- 
piitatioii fiv 



X1i^Ml0i|0OO,OOO 

200,000/100 
400,000,000 



160,000,000 140,000,000 
' 27,000,000 20,000,000 



130,000,000 130,000,000 



75,000,000 
50,000,000 



£2,350,000,000 



65,000,000 
45,000,000 



£2,200,000,000 



This table is to be understood as representing private 
property, and exclusive of 

1. All public property, such as military stores, churches, 
hospitals ; also of 
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2. Such private property as is unproductive; viz. waste 
lands, furniture, or wearing? apparel ; and, finally, of 

3. Whatever is expres^vc of a debt from one pari of the 
community to another, such as the storks, mortgages, or 
mercantile acceptances. 

How, it may now be asked, does it happen thai the de- 
crease of our national property since the peace is so much 
less than is commonly supposed ? The reasons are — 

Land, as a property, is worth in peace from tliirty-two to 
thirty-five years' purchase; in war, only twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years' purchase ; so that tliough on our rental 
we reckon a fall of fully 30 per cent., the principal has not 
sunk above 15 or 20 per cent. 

Farming capital experiences at present a depression of 
value far beyond the reduction in our table ; but its amount 
in 1812 was, we believe, under-rated by Mr. Colquhoun, 
while, in point of quantity, whether of implements, cattle, or 
com on hand, it has increased probably 20 per cent, since 
that year. 

As to buildings, whether warehouses, manufactories, or 
dwellings, the surprising increase in the number appeani 
fully to have balanced the decrease of rent, particularly as 
such decrease appears to have been much smaller in this 
kind of property than in land. 

It) our manufactured and foreign goods on hand the fall 
of price, great as it has been, is nearly equalled by the in- 
crease of quantity. In our shipping the case is otherwise, 
and we have accordingly made a large deduction. 

Such is the t-omparative amount of our national proper- 
ty in 1812 and 182i, when represented in money of the re- 
spective years. But were the calculation for both made in 
money of equal value, the balance would be in favour of the 
present year ; we mean, that the valuations for the prerent 
year, if made in the money of 1 8 1 3, would not l>e short of 
2,500,000,000/. 

Were we to take a retrospective view of the value of our 
national property since 1792, we should, in the absence of 
satisfactory returns for the earlier years, estiinatf il at ffn. 
t/iirili of the present a 
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HhMic Burdens in the present Year (1823.) — Particular^ 
oi the 64,000,000/. assumed in the text, p. 248. 

Vaxe^ gi^oss amount, including both the 
charge of collecting and the repayments 
ill the form of drawbacks, discounts, and 
allowances £58,000,000 

Deduct, not the charge of collection, but the 
repayments, which form in fact no part of 
our burdens 4,000,000 



Remain - - 54,000,000 

This is after a full deduction for the dimi- 
nution in the duties on malt, salt, leather ; 
also in the assessed taxes. 

Add for tithe, including Ireland* - - 5,000,000 
Poor-rate, after deducting such portion as be- 
longs properly to wages (see text, p. 193.) 5,000,000 

In all - - £64,000,000 



This amount, reduced to money of 1792 in 
the proportion of nearly 130Z. to 100/., 
gives the sum expressed in the text, viz. £50,000,000 
Or, compared to our national income, 
a proportion of 25 to 100. 

• TiTrrE. AM our tables inrUide the tithe pair! to lay impropriators. 
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APPENDIX 



CHAPTER X. 



On Fluctuation of Pricea. 



(From Mr. Arthur Young*! Inquiry into tlie Valup ol' 
Money, 1812.) 

Abttraet of part of Sir O. ShuMiurgh't Table. 

ThePticesoflhe Year 1550 arc taken forthelDteger; viz. 100. 



T<ar>. 


Whtal. 


T».l.. 

A.ikhfcTh. 
■n Ol, Co., 
Poultf,, fcc. 


B<.»h.r 


ut'.,. 


»e*n af ■II. 


1550 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


1600 








— 


— 


144 


1650 





939 


— 


— 


188 


1675 


346 





166 


118 


210 


1700 








— 


— 


236 


1730 





434 


— 


— 


257 


1740 


197 


492 


266 


250 


2B7 


1760 


203 





400 


275 


342 


1780 


— 


— 


— 


— 


427 


1 1790 


. 


762 


. — 





496 


1 1795 


426 


— 


fill 


430 


531 


' 1800 


— 


— 


— 


— 


562 



lliu labte repreienu a venr great riw in priret, but the 
ground! of calcnlalion are w from accurate. Butcher 
meat i* put on a par with mnii. althouffh with the m»** nt' 
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/ • 



the populatioD h does not form « fifth part of the consuogp- 
tiouif Each of -the twelve nusceUaneoas articles, 'wlietlMer 
poultry or catde, are congidered of eqaij( inM>ortaiice£ and 
manufactures of every sort are onutted. Tiiere are, be- 
sides, a number of ii&ccuracies in the authorities from wbklh 
the table is compiled. 

Comparison of the I7th and IQih Ceniurie$. — Bishop 
Fleetwood, whose inquiries, in regard to the particular pe- 
riod to which he confined them, were very acctirate ; and 
Dr. Henry, the author of the History of England, bodi ex.* 
hibit results very different firom Sir George Sbiickbinrrii. 
J>Vom these Mr. Young attempted an estimate mi the Al- 
lowing plan. *' 





Ifth 
Century. 


IMi 
Cemuy. 


fUMpW 

Cant. 




£ t.^4. 


£ s. d. 




Wheat ... 


1 16 2 


1 18 7 


Par. 


Barley and oau 
Butcher meat, butter, 
cheese, or whatever 


1 9 5i 


3 Oi 


33 


is the produ<^e of grass 
land - . - 


1 9 


2 3 


28 i 


Labour 


104 


1 3 


464 


Wool - 


1 9 U 


17 84 


39 i fall. 


Iron - - - 


U 


11 


164 rise. 


Coals - - - 


1 5 lOi 


1 16 


394 



Repeating wheat five times, on account of its import- 
ance, barley and oats twice, the produce of grass land four 
times, labour five times, and reckoning wool, coals, and 
iron, each but once, while iron is considered the repre- 
sentative of all manufactures, the rise firom the prices of one 
century to those of the other will amount to no more than 
224 per cent. ; or only the tenth part of the rise stated by 
Sir George Shuckburgh. 

Manufacturet. — Under the important head of metals, 
and particularly of iron, Mr. Y. found that the rise for 
several centuries had been inconsiderable, the improve- 
ments ill the process of preparing them sufficing, in a great 
measure, to counterbalance the enhancement of labour. 
But the great argument against Sir G. Shnckburgh's alle- 
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gatioii of general depreciation is to be found in the price of 
manufactures, in the production of which, far more than 
in agriculture, free scope is given to the application of all 
ihe auxiliaries called forth by tlie progress of society ; " e 
mean increase of capital, division of labour, and aid from 
machinery. The following short list is taken from the 
hooks of Greenwich Hospital. 











PropflciioDt 


Aveiagi of ihi Yraia rinm 


Shot!. 


Storkiogi. 


Halt. 


«hen t>k«n 
eolloclinly. 




.. d. 


,. d. 


>. d. 




1729 lo 1765 - - 


•i 11 


1 7 


2 21 


141 


1770 to 1785 - - 


3 10 


1 6) 


2 31 


14 


1770 (o 1800 • - 


4 71 


1 51 


2 4 


151 


1790 to 1800 - - 


4 6i 


1 6 


2 4 


151 


1805 to 1810 - - 


5 5 2 2 


3 


20 



These are articles of subordinate importance ; but tlie 
fact is, (hat in almost all manufactured commoditiei, we are 
supplied cheaper than our ancestors, and that a rise, when 
it has taken place, is to be ascribed eitlier to a tax on the 
raw commodity, or to some cause which may be termed 
particular or incidental. Li regan) to tlic quality of our 
manufactures, we must speak wjtli more hesitation, and can 
hardly decide whether the balance be in favour of the pre- 
sent or of a former age; for if our fabrics are now much 
more neat and convenient, they are in a considerable de- 
gree less durable. 

Horses and Cattle. — In these the improvement in point 
of quality admits of no doubt. In comparing the present 
price of sheep and oxen with those ofa century ago, a great 
part of the difference is to be ascribed to the inferior site of 
Ihe animal, at a time when the art of gmiing was not under- 
stood ; the same will be found to hold in regard to horses. 
and at a later date than is commonly imagined. The only 
quarter affording authentic information in regard to the 

?rice of horses is the War Office, from the records of whiili 
Ir. Young extracted the following averatrc*. 
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Fluctwuion in the Value t^ Money. £Afp. 



Yean. 


Price. 


1766 and 1767 - - - 
From 1768 to 1792, both inclusive 

1793 to 1802 

1803 to 1812 


£ s. d. 
2! 
23 2 
26 5 
26 5 



The rise of price in this period of forty-six years was 
much less than might have been supposed from the rate paid 
by individuals. But the War Office, looking chiefly to 
strength and the power of standing fatigue, bou^t, through- 
out d^ whole period, horses of nearly equal value. Pri- 
vate purchasers were not so easily satisfied ; and of the 
higher prices so generally paid by them, a connderable 
part is to be ascribed to a size and beauty in the animal 
which half a century before was comparatively rare. 

Sketch of the prt^essive Rise of Prices since the Thirteenth 
Century^ taking 20 for the Integer or highest Sum, and 
exhibiting the other Parts by their proportion to it. (Ab- 
stracted from a Table of Arthur Young.) 



Vv.rio\s. 



; Wheat 



13lh Crntmy 
14th ditto 
15th ditto 
16th ditto 
nth ditto 
18th ditto 
66 years 

to 1766 
^3 ditto from 

to 1789 
34 ditto from 

to 1800 
14 ditto from 

to 1803 
7 ditto from 1804 to 

1810 



from 1701 



1767 



1767 



1790 



Beef and 
Pork, from 
the Books 

of the 

Viclual- 

! ling Office. 











3 




6 


— 




■"*— 


n 


n 


11 


11 


12 


»2| 


13 


17 


20 


'20 



Labour. 



3i 
H 

5i 

8 

121 

10 

V2h 
14 

m 

20 



Manufac- 
tures at 
Green- 
wich 
Hospital. 



14i 
14 

151 

20 



Popu- 
lation. 



11 

134 

153 

18i 
20 



Trade, 

calcu- 
lated 
from 
our tx- 
ports- 



— I 



^k 



H 
11 

15J 

20 
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^nnito^ Coniumption o^Oold and SUver for Plate, orna- 
mental Manufacture, and Furniture — Calculations of this 
nature have hitherto heeii founded on returns from towns 
which, like Geneva, were remarkable for the manufacture 
of watcbei, or hke Paris and Birmingham, for Riding, 
trinkets, and other omament&l fabrics. Al present, how- 
ever, we are inclined to draw-our inferences from a wider 
field, from a calculation of the probable amount of indi- 
vidual income founded on the public burdens of this and 
other countries. If we refer to our property-tax returns 
doling the war, and make allowance, on the one hand, for 
the reductioD of income, on the other, for the increase of 
oamben th«t have since taken place, we shall find reason 
to estimate the number of 

Families in England, Scotland, and Wales, 

posteising 200/. a year and upwards, at 100,000 

And taking o»f island, as representing, in 

point of such incomes, a fourth of the ci- 

vilixed world, we add for the latter, that 

is, for the rest of Europe and the United 

Suies of America . . - 300,000 



Together 400,000 

Families whose incomes are be- 
tween 601. and 300/. a year 
amount in Great Britain to 
nearly - - - 400,000 

Add for the rest of Europe and 

the United States of America 1,300,000 

Together - - 1,600,000 

Now a consumption on the part of the for- 
mer class at the coqjectnral average of 1 0/. 
a family annually, would give - - £4,000,000 

The same for the second class at the rale of 

somewhat less than 21. per family - 3,000,000 

Add for the consumption of the lower or- 
ders in watches, ear-rings, buckles, be. 1,000,000 

Toul - ' - £8,000,000 
These large sums include loss by accident 
and wear ; bni, ts a considerable amount 
of old plate or old manufacture is annnally 
melted and wrought up, we deduct as not 
forming a demand on the mines - - 3,000,000 



[»] 
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Remainder, Meing the cmgectural amoimlof 
specie from tl^ mines aimiudly required 
for plate and ornamental miainfitctare or 
fanntbre - - - - * - £6^000,^00 

Comparaiine Expeme of^ JVonce and Ei^glmiL— Not- 
withstanding our great intercourse widi the C<mtiMtfC of 
late years, the puUic are not yet In possession of a cmrrect 
comparison of the expense of living in Fnmee and Engfand. 
Notmng is more vagne and nnsadsfactory than the notices 
on this subject iabMks^ of travels, procerang^ as diey ge- 
nerally do, from persons who have little Idea of CMipie- 
hoddve calculation, and who allow themselves to dwell wHh 
undue emphasis on a few particular points in which Attee 
happens to differ materiauy from England* Such persoM 
seldom make sllowance for a countervdUng tendenqf in 
other items of 4h« account. The proper mode b to ftinr^ 
a general table, inclu£ng not only provhDQttS, boost-iwc, 
fuel, wages, but manu&ctures, and prcrfbslional charges. 
AAer ascertajuing these malterlal pomtSi there wffl remsan 
to be made a distinction between diflSnent periods; dras, 
during the war, particularly in the latter y^ari, the diftrcsoe 
between the two countries was very gpreat, lOOl. in France 
being equivalent to 140/. or 150{. in England. Since the 
peace, this difference has progressively decreased, the ftfl 
of prices in France, though not inconsiderable, being much 
inferior to that which has taken place in England. A cobp 
parison made in 1819 would have exhibited lOOl. in France 
as equal to fully 130/. in England; at present (1833) it 
would not exceed the proportion of 100/. to 120/. 

AAer attending to these preliminaries, the progress of 
comparison becomes less difficult, and, by balancing one 
point against anoUier is made to assume, at last, a clear 
and simple form. 'This, as to the respective capitsJs, Pafis 
being inferior in water communication incurs a gres^ 
enhancement than London in the conveyance of bulky 
commodities, such as com, coal, wot)d ; while, in respect to 
number of consumers, the cause of enhancement is consi- 
derably less, the population of the French metropolis being 
less than two-thirds of that of ours. These causes may be 
said to neutralise each other : and the inferences are,— 

First, tliat Paris is as much dearer than the provindal 
part of France, as London is dearer than the provincial part 
of England. 

Secondly, that the proportion mentioned above as con- 
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stitutJDg the difference wilh England, viz. 30 per cent, in 
iSI'J, and 20 per cent, at present, is applicable to the Iwc 
couiitrieii throughout, provided we confine our parallel to 
places similarly circumstanced, comparing Pans with Lon- 
don, and Touraine or Lower Normandy, each about 150 
miles from Paris, with Shropshire, Derbyshire, or other 
counties, at a similar distance from London. 

Another point to. which travellers are seldom sufficiently 
attentive is, that the degree of difference between one pro- 
vince and another, and even between one country on Uit- 
Continent and another, is much smaller llian it at first ap- 
pears. Take, for eiamplc, the north and south of Frauci', 
countries very diflerent in climate, produce, and habits. 
At first the south appears much cheaper, aflbrding in abuu- 
dance wine, fruit, and other articles, for which we are mad<- 
10 pay so extravagantly in England ; but these, on a closer 
examination, are found to be counterbalanced by the price 
of corn, always higher there than in the northern districts 
of France. Agtuii, the lower wages of labour, in a back- 
ward province like Brittany, make a very slight diflerencr 
ultimately, when we take into account the inferiority of the 
labourers. Similar remarks are applicable to Germany, 
Italy, Switierland : in none of these coimtries are the 
amount of taxation, the interest of money, the state of hus- 
bandry, or any of the main constituents <^ price so mate- 
rially difTerent as to cause any great difference in the expense 
of living. Accordingly, after all the assertions and exag- 
gerations of travellers, the distinctions <m the Continent are 
little more than 

I. That provincial towns are considerably less expetitivc 
than capitals. 

3. That by living in a petty town, or ni tlic country, a 
farther reduction of expense may be accomplished, but with 
ft greater sacrifice of comfort, a greater removal from busi- 
ness and society, than is implied by a country residence lit 
England. 

3. That in consequence of the want of water commu- 
nication, the price of bulky commodities, such as com or 
wood, varies more in the provinces of the Continent than 
in the counties of England ; still the difference is less great 
than is often asKried, (Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXIV. 
p. 362.) land carriage on th^: CiHitiaent being modenu 
in consequence of the imigaificance of tolls and turnpike 
dues. 

4. That taking France as the represMitative of the Con- 
tiii»!nt at large in point of expmw. the diflerence with 
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England, great during the wfur, (particnlarljf from 1809 to 
1814), is at present not more than M per eent. ; any &• 
bnrse beyond that proportion bong attribiitable, aot' to 
difference of prices, bat to additional comfcttt or faiXBrf 4m 
our side. 



To what degree cBd a difference ofprices etist 
France and England prior to the French Revvdntfoii? 
Our materials for snch a comparison are fiur from conqAele; 
die tables collected by the late Arthnr Yonng in 1789 i|i- 
dicate a considerable inferiori^ of price, hot Ae acticlet 
qaoted are cUelly agricnltnralj and had mamifiKtima 
been indoded, the general result would have been' km i»- 
&yonrable to EIngland. If we revert to a iwior dale, mdi 
as the middle of the last century, we shall find reaaon^o 
consider die two countries neariy on a par. At dmt tiaie 
England was not much more heavily taxed dian FVanoe^ 
nor were our nmnufactnres or com dearer, fin* bodi woe 
ardcles of export. The rerah acccHdiqi^y is, that prior to 
1760 the only material disdncdon between die two cown- 
tries coi^stedin the style of living; die proporlkm of 
English population in towns being even tiiai conndenlily 
greater, and the inliabitants consequently requiring coas- 
fbrttf fitde known or thought cff in the provincial part of 
France. 

Mr. M'Culloch, in his ** Essay on reducing the Interest 
on our National Debt," published in 1816, maintsdns, in 
contradiction to common opinion, that the rise in the price 
of com on the Continent during the last half century has, 
on the whole, been inconsiderable. He goes into the ques- 
don at great length, treating in succession of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the countries on the Baldc, and adducing several 
cogent arguments in opposition to those who maintain, 
that there took place on the Continent a rise of prices 
nearly correspondent to the rise in this country. His con- 
clusions are, that in France there was no rise in the price 
of com : that In Italy the rise was a consequence of the ex- 
tension given to the freedom of trade ; and that the partial 
advance which he admits to have taken place in Russia 
and Poland was a necessary result of the degree of im- 
provement introduced in the present age into these very 
backward countries. To this statement we have merely 
to otkr the qualifications naturally arising from a state of 
war. In the long period from 1793 to 1814, every state on 
the Contment was either engaged in hostilities, or obliged 
tn increase its taxes and militarv establishment. In all these 
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was felt a porUon of the activity or excitement so conspi- 
cnous in England during the war, followed in all by a stag* 
nation similar, though not equal in degree, to that whicli 
we have eiperienced since the peace. The consequence 
was, that prices rose during one period and fell in the other ; 
but to ascertaiB the extent of change is a matter of great 
difficulty, there being few official returns in any part of the 
ConliueOt, and the question being Bomewhat perplexed by 
the circulation of government paper so general during the 
war. Oo the whole, however, there took place, in family 
expenditure, calculated on a comprehensive plan, and in- 
cluding along with com and butcher meat, wages, hoate- 
rent, liiel, &tc. a rise of from 25 to 30 per cent, oa the 
prices of 1792 ; a rise which has, in a great measure, dis- 
appeared in the continued reduction since the peace. 

In forming conclusions on the price of com, allowance 
ought evidently to be made for particular causes vperating 
in particular countries : — thus, in France, the abolition of 
tithe, and the sale of the church lands, promoted tillage to 
a degree which nearly counteracted the rise of labour at- 
lentUnt on the war. 

Anmud Expeme of (Ke family of an Agricultural Labourer, 

tuppoieato contitt of SJ ptriotu ; being an average of the 

expeme of 65 familiet of labourert^ in different parti of 

England, collected by Sir F. Eden, in 1796. 

Pronsions (as dear then as in 1823) - - £27 I 6 

Rent - 1 13 3 

Fuel and candles 2 10 7 

Clothes and washing - - - - 4 16 U 
Contiiigencies 10 10 

£36 14 4 

The same table, adapted to tlie present time by an ad- 
dition of 25 per cent, to the respective heads of eipense, 
with the exception of provisions. 

Provisions £27 I 8 

Rent 2 17 

Fuel and candles - - - - -33 3 

Clothes and light ^ ^ 2 

Coaiingencies - 0137 

£39 a • 7 
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i'lan/or giviiig a iteady f^abtt io 

TahU compriting urlides of general cotwiwtptMM, to ^uA of 
which M affixed the probable amoiini ofpumet/ expended on 
it by the public, re/erTed to in the text, p. 300. 



Articles. 


Quantity 


Avera^ 
price. 


Expetided by 
the public od 
each article. 


Product of At Soil. 


Qrn. 


.. 


£ 


Wheat 


lt!,000,000 


50 


30,000,000 


Barle]r(used chieflj in the brewerj 








and dutiUery} 


7,JOO,000 


S5 


9,oeo,ooo 










buiDU. food) - - . - 


10,000,000 


SO 


10,000,000 


Butcher meat and aaimal foDt! 








generally - . . . 






35,000,000 


Mtmafaclurt>. 
















(he voloic, -eic/uMDC of tipord. 






. [ 


low the total or the vnlue an- 




aually prepared - 











WooUen. 






w,ooo,ooo 


CottoDi, (the eKporti exceed 








M,000,OOOI.) 






SO,OQO,000 


Linen 






13,000,000 


Silk 






8,000,000 


Uather 






16,000,000 


Hardtrare - . . . 






9,000,000 










9«Sar - - '. - - 






9,000,000 


Tea 






8,000,000 


Various other articles of sufficient 








importance to be specified, am 








the amount ct which it would 








probnbly tie practicable toatcer- 








tain from official doc uiaents - 






100,000,000 


A raukiplicity of arUclca of less 
















great measure superfiuilieB, and 






dependent for their consump- 






tion on the taste of individuali 




1 


require Io be noticed no farther 






than by aaaiguiog to them col- 
















l aggfOBa'p ■ 'hi5 proportion we 








, shall at present suppone to be 








' about 17 per cent., or - 


I 




60,000,000 


Total annual con iumption - 


350,000.000 



Such is, or rather would be when completed, a t»ble of 
iiii- annual consumption at the present time. In framing 
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or correction >acb a table, we have evidently to consider 
two main points ; the quantities consumed, and the price. 
As to quantity, a variation can take place only with in- 
crease of population or change of habits, and any alteration 
of thu kind must be so gradual, that we run very little ha- 
sard in assuming a similarity of amount during a given pe- 
riod, which, for the sake of precision, we shall suppose to 
be five years. As (o price, the case is different ; the pro- 
duce of the soil may, from casualty in the season, rise 10 or 
30 per cent., while our manufactures may experience a fall. 
The result, as far as founded on prices, must therefore un- 
dergo some change annually : for the sake of illustration 
we shall suppose in one year a change differing in different 
articles, but ending in an average rise of 5 per cent. : 
thus, — 



ArtielM. * 


QuaDtilj> 
contunwd. 


Araraii 


(be public ou 
«icta article. 


aUton of 10 ptr tent, to 1A« 

«cr- 

SSir' : : : : : 

Butcher dmU and anirMl food 
anbaaetd in tha Mm« vnpm- 
tion 

Mmiifatbirtn ; ber« we suppoie 
a decmte of i per cent.: thus 

Woolleoi - - . . 

CottoM 

Lioen 

Silk 

LMther 

Hardware . . . . 

Stuar the ume 

t3 lh« Hm. - . . - 

In the othrr component p-rttof 

luppmcd to chanfe the 
araouDt of It0,ao0,000/. to - 


Qn. 

11,000,000 
7,t00,000 
10,000,000 

z 

- 


S5 


39,000,000 
0,000,000 
11,000,000 

51,900,000 

10,000,000 
11,400,000 

J4,S9O,0OO 
7,000,000 
14,«50,000 
S,;00,000 

•,000,900 
■,000,000 

181,]00,M0 


ToUl 






LlBT.MO.OOO 



The final change tspposed in this stateneal ii that I OK/. 
ar« required to efect the purchases for which 100/. suSrrd 
in the pnreding year. We proceed neit to the 
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Apportionment of the respective Articles in the former TMe. 



Articles consumed. 



Wheat 

Barley . - . . - 
OaU 

Butcher meat and all animal food - 
Woollens - . - - 

Linen 

Leather 

Cottons 

snk 

Hardware 

Sugar - ^ 

Tea 

All other heads of national consumption 

ToUl 



Expenditure 
on each 
Article. 



£ 

30,000,000 

9,000,000 

10,000,000 

35,000,000 

20,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,006 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

170,000,000 



Proportion of] 
the expendi- 
ture on eacbar- 
ticletothetotal 
expenditure of 
the public, cal- 
culated in parts 
of 100. 



350,000,000 



S.57 
2.57 
t.85 

10. 
5.71 
4.28 
4.2S 
3.42 
2.28 
2.57 
2.57 
2.28 

48.62 



100 



To those who apprehend complexity in such calculations, 
we would observe, that the details would rest with persona 
employed for the purpose ; and that the public would re- 
quire to know only the result, which, as in the present re- 
turns of the averages of sugar and corn, might be commu- 
nicated in a few sentences. 

Ought a Table of National Consumption to comprise the 
smaller Heads of Expenditure ? — To calculate the smaller 
items of expenditure would be a task of great difficulty, and, 
as far as we can judge, of little utility, since it is easy to 
make an allowance for the proportion omitted. Besides, 
we ought to introduce into the table no sum of which the 
accuracy is not ascertained with considerable confidence 
from official documents, and of which the importance is 
not such as to rewaid the labour of inquiry and comparison. 
Were the articles enumerated to form only 60 per cent, of 
the total national consumption, the result, supposing them 
to be articles of general use, would afford a very fair scale 
for comparing the prices of different years. A table com- 
plete in all its parts would, doubtless, be preferable ; but as 
the heads of our public offices, like our individual in- 
quirers, are as yet in only an early stage of statistical 
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research, a considerable (imc must elapse ere their materials 
acquire a finished Ibmi. 

In the case of the lower orders, a knowledge of the cost 
of a few great heads of expenditure, such as corn, coarse 
clothing, beer, fuel, would be found sufficient. There ought 
evidently to be a material difference in the plan of a table 
for them and of one for their superiors, a consideration 
which leads us to another query in tins interesting but some- 
what intricate discussion. 

How far are particular Tables required for particular 
Claitaf — A scale formed on the table in the text is 
adapted to very many persons in the middle and upper 
classes, — to the receivers of annuities, whether from the 
public funds or mortgages, — the landlord who depends on 
iiis rent, — the clerk who depends on his salary. But in re- 
gard to several of the classes currently termed productive, 
the question is different, as will appear from a reference to u 
specific case, inch as that of 

Fanun on Leate. — The situation of the farmer on lease, 
though materially ajfccied by the value of money in pur- 
chases generally, depends still more on the price of the pro- 
duce lie raises ;■— of com, if his occupancy be chiefly under 
the plough ; of butchiT meat, butter, cheese, if it be chiefly 
urass land. Leases ought thus to be drawn with a reference 
to the market price of produce, computed on the average 
of a series of years. Or, if a refrulalor of a more com- 
}>rdiensive character be desired, the price of tlic produce 
might be combined with a table of the prke of commoditien 
genervlly, (Appendix, p. [95]) taking the latter as the ba- I 
!^is ; but modifying its result by repeating the price of corn 
or of butcher meat a certain number of times, so as to give , 
due weight to these main constituents of Uie income of the 
lessee. 

The average rate of labour, an object of the first impon- 
ancc in farming, might, in like manner, be added to the t:i- 
ble, and repeated several times. 

Mina. — In an undertaking of this nature, the profit evi- 
dently depends on two points : the market price of the aril- 
cles produced (whether coal, iron, tin, or copper) ; and tlu- 
average rate of the labour by means of which it is rendered 
saleable. There are thus two ways of stipulating the eon- 
ditional amount of the rent : by a ubie confined to the rate 
• >f labour andibe price of the article produced; or by »tm- 
tile of the price of commodities generally, (as in p. [9M) 
"iih ««rh repetitions of the rate of labour, or price of tfi« 
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article produced, as the contracting parties might think ex- 
pedient. 

Tithe. — The case of tithe is different from th^X of reuC. 
It is evidently more convenient to clergymen that the price 
of commodities generally should be the standard, than the 
price of agricultural produce. The latter determines, it is 
true, the ability of the payers of tithe ; but as the payers 
are many, and the receivers comparatively few, as that which 
to the latter forms the whole of income is to the former only 
a portion of their disburse, the circumstances of the clergy 
have a claim to prior consideration : that is, without show- 
ing the slightest partiality to cither party, equity suggests 
that the regulation of clerical income should be made with 
a view to die value of money in the purchase of conunodi- 
ties generally, and not exclusively in the purchase of com, 
which can form hardly a fifth of their expenditure. 

It would be no difficult task to suggest farther modifica- 
tions for different lines of business ; but to enter into detail 
seems wholly unnecessary, since every thing in the proposed 
plan is voluntary, and may be adopted or omitted as may 
suit the interest, or imagined interest, of the contracting par- 
ties. We shall, therefore, take leave of the question, after 
answering, by anticipation, a few objections, as follows : — 

1. ATeed there be any apprehension of a combination to 
produce nndue returns of prices for the purpose of affecting 
the standard of particular contracts?— Attempts of that na- 
ture are very little to be dreaded in so extensive a coun- 
try as this : they could be effectual only if undertaken 
throughout the whole kingdom, and persevered in during 
a series of years ; a course which would suppose a com- 
mand of capital, and a degree of concealment, wholly at 
variance with probability. 

2. fVould a measure ofthi^ nature be likely to affect th* 
sale jirice of other property, in particular of lands and 
houses? — The majority of fundholders are, as we shall 
explain subsequently, permanent depositors ; strangers to 
the manceuvres of the Stock Exchange, and almost as little 
inclined as our landholders to engage in speculative sales 
and purchases. But there is another class, persons retiring 
from business, succeeding to property, or having, from 
any other cause, funds of which they are desirous to make the 
investment. To these persons stock would, by the measurt* 
ill contemplation, hr rendered more eligible as a |H*nnnnen? 
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deposit, and tlie motives fur purchasing landed property' 
would in some degree be lessened. But the complaint oi 
the country gentlemen does not regard inadequacy of sale 
price : instead of the 36 or 27 years' purchase to which 
they were accustomed during ihe war, land will now sell for 
34 or 35 years' purchase : their de»ideratu»i is an assured 
income, — relief from present pressure ; and such, to a cer- 
tain extent, would be the result ofthe proposed measure. 

3. It may be objected to our table, that " it does not 
comprise any heads of expenditure, except those repre- 
sented by commodities ;" while a considerable part of the 
disburse of the middle classes (not less dinn a third,) is of 
another description, as appears from the concluding line in 
the following sketch : 

Pioponiona in 100 of 
vHch hsad of FipantK 

Provisions - - - 33 

Clothing and washing • - 18 

Fuel and tight . . . g 

House rem - - - 10 
Other charges, namely, wages, as- 1 

Kessed taxes, education, medical > 33 

attendance, kc. - ) 

100 

To the objection that might be founded on a statement 
like this, our answer would be, that the money paid for 
wages, education, professional aid, &c. is ultimately ex- 
pended on commodities; and were the case otherwise, 
there seems no necessity thai a scale should comprise all 
the items of expenditure. 

Extract of a Letttrlo the Author from a ruptrtable Farmer 
in Hampihire, dated June I, 1823. 
" During tbcT low prices of last autumn, 1 was led to 
concider of the plan suggested in your book for regulaibg 
the wages of my labourers, by a reference to the price of 
their subsistence, in other words, to the market price of 
com. This plan met, at first, with considerable oppo- 
sition, but the equity of it became, in the course of a few 
weeks, so apparent, as to remove all objections. My rule 
was to take the rate of wages (7<. a week) curreaily given 
in my neighbourhood, to explain to how much wheat this 
was equivalent, and to pay my people in wheat or in 
money, at their opticHi. Tbey sooo p fcfeCT ed the fonaer, 
to the extent «>f iheir * 
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only what they required for their lesser purchases. Oii 
taking an average of their weekly receipts, during the 
winter, and reckoning them in wheat, on the plan adopted 
by Mr: Barton, and stated in your book, (in the chapter 
on Poor Laws,J 1 find it to have been about 80 pints of 
wheat, which forms a kind of medium of the wages of the 
country labourer, computed in wheat for the last seventy' 
years. 

'^ This was found sufficient for the maintenance of the fa- 
milies of my labourers, which averaged five persons : viz. 
the man, his wife, and three children. Daring the whole 
winter none of my labourers, who were from 16 to 18 in 
number, had recourse to the parish. 

*' My inference is, that 80 pints of wheat, or its value in 
money, would form a fair permanent rate of wages for the 
country labourers throughout all that part of England in 
which wheat is the usual food of the country people." 

On high and low Prices since 1792. By Thomas Tooke^Esq. 
Part L — It was afler writing our chapter on the Rise ofPrices 
during the War, that Mr. Tooke's Treatise fell into our hands. 
This first Part relates chiefly to the effect of the currency, 
and Mr, T. maintains that the bullionists overrate greatly 
tlu> clicct on prices of the substitution of bank paper for 
com ; while their opponents are almost equally erroneous in 
refusing to admit a partial enhancement (about 20 per cent. 
in the latter years of the war) arising from that cause. Ho 
is not disposed to allow that the war had so great or general 
an effect on prices as has been supposed : the rise of com 
he attributes chiefly to an extra-proportion of indiflerent 
seasons; and after recapitulating the events affecting other 
commodities of consequence, such as cotton, sugar or wool. 
his inference is, that the fluctuation in the price of each de- 
pended less on any general cause than on circumstances of 
demand and supply peculiar to the particular article. He 
steers a middle course throughout, and concludes (p. 201.) 
by reminding the bullionists of the remarkable fact, that 
money was less abundant during the bank restriction than 
at present, when prices are so much lower ; while, on the 
other hand, he assures the agriculturists that as the fall of 
prices since 1S19 may be explained by favourable semscMis« 

they raav safelv forbear their complaints against Blr. PeeFs 
Bill. F e 

This puhlication is valuable as a collection of materials, 
as a s|HH^inirn of reasoning founded on specific documeiits. 
nistead of the mania for treneraliTing, so common in Ae p 
sttnt aee. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On Fin: 



:iinlang Fund. — On tliis subject n few expUnutury pa- 
ragraphs maj' be acceptable to those of our readers whr> 
are not initiated in tlic mysteries ol' the Treasury or Stoek 
Eichange. 

The Suj^liei rotuiituting our Sinking Fund. — The com- 
plex form of our budget, and the appearance of inviolability 
given to the sinking fund, may induce persons in common 
life lo imagine (hat tliat fund derived part of its income 
from taxes vested in the commissioners, and managed by 
them without reference to the rest of the revenue. "Die 
appropriation, however, never went so far : the income of 
ibe sinking fund, pud to the commissioners at the bank, 
arose chiefly from — 

1st. The l,00O,O0(tf. (inn«aaed in 1793 to 1,300,000/.) 
aoDually payabh; out of the general revenue. 

2d. The dividends of redeemed stock, which, slandiog 
in the name of the Sinking Fond Commisaioiier*, were 
considered as entitled to interest at (he quart«'Iy paymentu 
at the Bank, in the mbk manner as the rest of the pablic 
tlebt. 

3d. The surplus interest provided on contracting eadi 
loaD since 1793. This prwision, adopted by Mr. Pitt on 
the suggestion of Dr. Price, will be undervlood by sup- 
poiing that (be loan for a particular year u 10,000,000/.. 
at 5 per cent., for which stock given in tbe 6 per cents, at 
par nrrolves an annual charge of MOfiOOl. Now the plan 
was, to provide uses vieMing, not 500.000/., but 600.000/. 
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a year, the 100,000/. forming a fund for the gradual ex- 
tinction of the principal — a purpose which in the case in 
question would be accomplished in 37 years. 

The merits or demerits of this plan of surplus interest 
are now only matters of historical curiosity, the season of 
loans being past, or at least suspended. The question, 
however, is not merely arithmetical ; it is in a great mea- 
sure similar to that of the expediency or inexpediency o€ 
war taxes ; and if the war was a season of large profits, 
it was evidently politic to make it bear as large a portion as 
possible of our burdens. It is in a consideration of this 
nature, and not in the imaginary advantage of compound 
interest, that we are to seek for a justification of the mea- 
sure of providing a surplus revenue ; we mean for a coun- 
terpoise to the sacrifice with which it may easily be shewn 
to have been attended. 

The nominal Sinking Fund. — Our sinking fund exliibit- 
ed until the late change a surplus, which, for illustration, 
we shall call 17,000,000/., and the revenue at the sauoe 
time a deficiency which we shall term 12,000,000/. It 
was for some time a question whether the better plan was 
to leave the 17,000,000/. to operate in weekly purchases 
for the redemption of stock, and supply the revenue defi- 
ciency by a loan, or to adopt tiie more simple course of 
receiving from the sinking fund the 12,000,000/., and con- 
fining the redemption purchases of the commissioners to 
5,000,000/. This gave rise to considerable discussion 
after 1815, the former plan being maintained by the con- 
verts to the doctrine of compound interest, the believers 
in the arithmetical wonders of Dr. Price. But in 1819 
ministers consented to adopt the latter course, and found in 
it (see Ricardo on the Funding System, in Napier's Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopaedia Britannica,) a degree of advan- 
tage which may be said to have given the first blow to the 
complex plan of paying with one hand, while we borrowed 
with the other. 

The topic was again brought under discussion in tlie ses- 
sion of 1822, in the debates on the plan for converting our 
half-pay and pensions into long annuities. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Vansittart, unwillmg to part with the semblance 
after he had relinquished the substance of the sinking fund, 
urged for a time the expediency of making the requisite 
loans from the public, but was at last persuaded to follow 
the direct course, and to admit of the loans being made 
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lirom the poriiou of revenue at bis dispo^iil. Tliis plan has 
been confirmed by Mr. Robinson ; so tliat the sinking fund 
is now divested of its complexJiy, and brought back to a 
form from which, as far as we can judf^, it ought never to 
have been made to deviate — tliat of the balance of cur- 
rent revenue applied to the redemption of stock. 



Compariton of our present Burdent vntk those ofl'92. 

Amount of taxation, tillip, and poor-rate, in 

Great Britain and Ireland in 1792 - - Je22,000,OW 

I'hc increase of our population since then 
(nearly 50 per cent.) enables us, without 
additional pressure on the individual, to 
bear a farther burden of - - - 1 1,000,001 

Continental countries, our competitors in 
productive industry, having, in general, 
increased their burdens in a ratio some- 
what greater than their population, we arc 
justified (see Chap. IX. p. 257.) in re- 
garding a corresponding increase on our 
part as not detrimental to our foreign trade. 
We add, on this account, a sum of - 5,000,001 

The money in which taies were paid in 1792 
l>eing, when compared witli our present 
currency, as 100 to 130 in value, we make 
H corresponding insertion of • - I0,000,00( 

on the ground that, to that extent, the ex- 
cess of our present taxation m'er that of 
1792, If nominal. 

Amount of burden which can be borne bv 
us at present, witliout greater disadvantage, 
in comparison with other countries, than 



we experienced in 1792 ... £48,000,000 



Our actual burdens are (see App. p. [84]) 64,000.000/. 

We have here assumed the increase of impulation a« 
tlie measure of the increane of national wealth, arising from 
nur various improvements in agriculture, manufacture, na- 
\-iguion, &c. Thin proportion will I>e deemrd consdder- 
ably below tlie mark by the majority of those who write or 
ihink on such subjects, whether it bo the 4-nnvert to Mr. 
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Gray's doctrine, (p. 221.) that in the progress of society 
individual income increases in a larger ratio than popula- 
tion, or the practical observer, who founds his calculation 
on the surprising improvements in agriculture, manufacture, 
and productive industry generally, during the last thirty 
years. These arguments rest, doubtless, on a very saln 
stantial basis, and nothing but the unfortunate fluctuations 
in individual property, attendant on our rapid transitions, 
would have prevented us from inserting a larger sum (pro- 
bably 16 or 18,000,000, instead of 11, 000,0002.) as the 
measure of the increase of national wealth, arising from our 
improvements. 

The Malt Tax. — ^The hopes of the agriculturists were at 
one time excited by the expected repeal of a large share 
of the duty on malt ; but, while we sympathize with their 
sufferings, and anxiously desire a diminution of their tithe 
and poor-rate, we cannot help expressing a doubt of the 
expediency of any great reduction of taxation on an article 
already so much cheapened by the fall of the materials. 
Sudden changes are to be avoided ; malt liquor comes only 
in some respects under the descriptton of a necessary of life ; 
and the extended cultivation of barley that might have been 
prompted by a reduction of duty, would probably have pre- 
vented any material rise in the price. 

Prices of Commodities a Century (igo. Text, p. 338. — In 
comparing our present national income with that of the last 
century, we have assumed the power of money in the pur- 
rliase of commodities as less at present by 30 per cent, than 
in the reign of George I. or in any period of last century 
prior to 1792. This allowance is ample when we take into 
account that prices have fallen since 1820, and that the 
prospect of war, at least of such a war as would be pro- 
ductive of general enhancement, seems very remote. On 
this interestinsc topic we have given a short table in page [7] 
of the Appendix. Those who dissent from this opinion, 
and who imagine money to have been formerly of much 
crreater value, will do well to recollect that many manu- 
factures are now cheaper than in that age,* and that corn is 
very little dearer. The chief difference, in fact, is in pro- 
fessional fees, salaries, and wages, all raised during the war, 
;nid not yet brought to a level like the price of produce, 
nianufarturp^. or whatever is rejrulated at an open market. 
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Then u to the charges of house-keeping in a compre- 
hensive sense, the difference between the present time and 
a century ago, resolves itself chiefly into a diffeivuce in (he 
Style of living ; not unlike the existing diAerence bciweeu 
France and England, in which, though the prices of a 
number of articles are on a par, the total outlay is less 
in France, in consequence of the plainer habits of the 
country. 

Hittorical ParnUel of ike Revenue of England and France 
itt p. 343. of Ike Teil. — These sums t-xliibit the neft produce 
of the taxes, after deducting the expense of collecting ; and 
the latter years of the column of England hiclude Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Baclcward State of France. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. S. Gray to Monsieur J. B. Savi 

printed in liJ17 in the Appendix to the volume entitled 

" All Classes productive." 

" In a visit which 1 made to your country last \ear, I 
confess I did not find such striking or brilliant results. 
Travelling partly with a view to ascertain how far the doc- 
trines, wliich I had deduced from the facts aroimd me in 
our island, as well as from information, agreed with the 
facts found in so populous a state as France, I scrutinized 
as narrowly as 1 could the circumstances of the population. 
Considering the extension of buildings, and an improvement 
in tlieir style, which show the increase of popuhiliiui com- 
bined with the concomitant increa^e of wealth, as the sorest 
symptoms ufa thriving country, I paid particular ailention 
to vour towns and villages in these points, and am sorry ti> 
say, 1 saw no profrress whatever. I have no recolleclion 
of any strictly additional buildings : the only new building- 
whicli I perceived were in some villages that had l>een|iiirih 
destroyed in the conflicts with the invading armie-. lit 
truth, though wv also are suAt-ring from an unusual slim- 
natitm, I found, at my relum, more new houses going on 
in the petty suburb of I^ondon, Camden Town, and il> 
neigiibourhood, than I had se«-n in the whole of my nniii' 
through France. E^^'ry town and every tillage M-rnn-d 
statiunary. I owni however, I found mnth of what I e\- 
pecled, on my principles, from a state so liuig well pc-itph-d. 
Then* was an ap|>earance of wealth, though, in gener:il, ii 
is true, but of little capital. Your soil ix almost nnivi-rsilh 
under cullivHiion, but, with some evreptions, in a \ery in- 
ferior style. Yonr people are gencrallv emiihi\ed and l>ii>t . 

M 
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jei not rery elkc6vtfy. TboogfadiepopvliriioBorFnBoe 
be to that of Eogluid only as about 150 to 230 per sqsai^ 
flnk, France neems to be at a sdi noie ceuideraUe ratte 
befahid oar bland in cafntal, and IIk results of active capi- 
ta]. In several statistical points we have got the start of 
a foU century before yon." 



THE END. 
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